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On the prefent State of Medicine as a Science. 

\\ E apparently live In an age, when every 
branch of human knowledge is reduced to a 
popular fyftem ; when the moil important 
fciences lay alide the garb of pedantry and 
myfticifm ; when, in fhort, the fources of in-- 
formation are open to every rank, and to 
both fexes. An improvement, which is fo 
confpicuous, mult ultimately be attended 
with the moft defirable and eXtenfive effects. 

Among other beneficial purmits to render 
the comforts of life more numerous and per- 
manent, we have occafion to obferve, that 
Natural Philofophy and Chemiflry contribute 
a principal {hare in fpreading uieful knowl- 
edge among all ranks of fociety. 

'since Medicine, confidercd as a fcience, 
which refts upon practical rules of experi- 
ence, is in a great meafure founded upon 
Natural Philofophy and Chemiflry, it will 
be allowed, that with the daily progrefs of 
the latter, Medicine alfo muft neceflarily par- 
take of their improvements, and continually 
receive acccflions conducive to its further 
perfection. 



1 INTRODUCTIO. 

With the progfeflive increafe of refine- 
ment and luxury, a certain weaknefs and in- 
difpofition, whether rcrl or imaginary, has 
fted fociety in the character of a gentle 
epidemic. It cannot properly be called a 
difeafe, but rather an approximation to an 
infirm ftate, which almoft involuntary com- 
pels man to reflect, upon the relative fitualion 
of his phyfical nature, to acquire correct i- 
deas on health, difeafe, and the means of pre- 
vention or relief, and thus imperceptibly to 
become his own Giuide. 

Every individual of any penetration now 
claims the privilege of his own phylician : — 
It is not unfalhionable to form a certain fyf- 
tem concerning the ftate of our own health, 
and to conlider it as the criterion, by which 
we may judge of ourfelves and others, of pa- 
tients and their phyficians. 

■ inerly, people were not accuilomed to 
-think of the phyiical ftate of their body, un- 
til it began to be afflicted with pain or debil- 
ity : In which cafe, "they entrufted it to the 
practitioner in Phyfic, as we deliver a time- 
piece to a watchmaker, who fepairs it ac- 
cording to the beft of his knowledge, with- 
out apprehending, that its owner will be at 
the trouble of thinking or rcafoning upon 
the method, winch he judged to be rnoft 
proper. 

In our times, we frequently undertake the 
charge of prefcribing medicine?; for ourfeh 
And the natural confluence is, thai we fel- 
dom are able to tell, whether we are healthy 
or difeafed ; that we truft as much, if not 
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more, to ourfelves than to the phyfician,who 
is only fent for occafionally ; and that we 
cannot conceive him to be perfectly free 
from the fyftems of the fchools, from felfm- 
tereft, or profeffional motives. Thus, by an 
acquaintance with medical fubjects, which 
of itfelf is laudable, not only the fkill of 
pjiyfician is frequently thwarted, but the- re- 
covery of the patient unhappily retarded, or 
at leaft rendered more difficult. 

No difeafe is now cured without demon- 
ftration : and he who can neither difco 
nor comply with the peculiar iyftem of health 
adopted by his patient, may indeed act from 
motives dictated by reafon and humanity ; 
but his fuccefs as. a practical phyftcian, in the 
common. acceptation of thatphrafe, muft ev- 
er remain problematical. Yet this general pro- 
pensity to investigate medical fubjeds, if it were 
properly directed and gratified, might be at- 
tended with very happy effects. For the 
medical art ought not to be fubject to an im- 
perious and fafcinating demon, whofe labors 
are chiefly carried on in the dark receffes of 
myftery, whom we know only from his bane- 
ful influence, as he fpares no objects of prey, 
and holds his votaries in a perpetual ftate of 
dependence ! 

" The veil of myftery," fays a modern 
popular writer, " which ftill hangs over Med- 
icine, renders it not only a conjectural, but e- 
ven a fufpicious art. This has been long ago 
removedfrom the other fciences, which induc- 
es many to believe, that Medicine is a mere 
trick, and that it will not bear a fair and can- 
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did examination. Medicine, however, needs 
only to be better known, in order to fecure 
the general efteem of mankind. Its precepts 
are fuch as every wife man would choofe to 
obferve, and it forbids nothing but what is 
incompatible with true happinefs." 



Obfervations on the general Laics of Nature. 

If we reflect upon the admirable uniformi- 
ty which prevails threugh the works of na- 
ture, both in the production and dfflblution 
of matter, we find that fhe invariably moves 
in a circle ; that in the perpetual conftruc- 
tion, as well as in the fubfequent demolition 
of bodies, fhe is always equally new and e- 
qually perfect ; that the fmalleft particle, 
though invifible to our eyes, is ufefully em- 
ployed by her reftlefs activity ; that death 
itfelf, or the deftruction of forms and figures, 
is no more than a careful decompofition and 
a defigned regeneration of individual parts, 
in order to produce new fubftances, in a man- 
ner no lefs ikilful than furprifing. We fur- 
ther obferve, that in the immenfe variety of 
things, in the inconceivable wafte of elemen- 
tary particles, there nevcrthelefs prevails the 
ftricteft economy ; that nothing is produced 
in vain, nothing confumed without a caufe. 
We clearly perceive that all nature is united 
by indiffoluble ties ; that every thing exifts 
for the fake of another, and that no one can 
exift without its neighbor. . Hence we juftly 
conclude, that man himfelf is not an infulated 
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being, but that he is a neceffary link in the 
great chain, which connects the univerfe. 

Nature is our fafeft guide, and fhe will be 
fo with greater certainty, as we become bet- 
ter acquainted with her operations, efpecially 
with refped to thofe particulars which more 
nearly concern our phyfical exiftence. Thus, 
a fource'of many and extenfive advantages 
will be opened ; thus we mall approach to our 
original deflination — namely, that of living 
long and healthy. 

On the contrary, as long as we move in a 
limited fphere of knowledge ; as long as we 
arc unconcerned with refpect to the caufes 
which produce health or difeafe, we are in 
danger, either of being anxioufly parfimoni- 
ous, or prodigally profufe of thofe powers, 
by which life is fupported. Both extremes 
are contrary to the purpofe of nature. She 
teaches us the rule of juft economy ; — we, 
being a fmall part of her great fyftem, muft 
follow her example, and expend neither too 
much nor too little of her treafures. 

Although it be true that our knowledge 
of nature is ftill very imperfect, yet this cir- 
cumftance ought not to deter us from inves- 
tigating the means which may lead to its im- 
provement. 

We are affifted by the experience of fo 
many induftrious inquirers, of fo many found 
philofophers, that we may flatter ourfelves 
with the hopes of discovering fome of her 
hidden fecrets, and of penetrating ftill fur- 
ther into her wonderful reccfles. This, how- 
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ever, cannot be accomplished, without much 
patience and perfeverance in the ftudent. 

All men, it is true, have not fuilicient time 
and opportunities to acquire an accurate and 

enfive knowledge of nature ; but thofe 
are inexcufable, who remain entire Grang- 
ers to her ordinary operations, and particu- 
larly if they neglect, to cultivate a proper ac- 
quaintance with the conftitution of their own 
frame. If, indeed, we were fixed to the 

th like the trees by their roots, or if from 
mere animal inftincl we were ftimulated to 
inquire into the caufes of our phyfical life, 

£hen mould vegetate, or live like plants 
or irrational animals. But, in the character 
of creatures, who ought to choofe and reject 
agreeably to the dictates of reafon, a more af- 
iiduous and minute fludy of nature, as well 
as of our own frame, is indifpenfable ; be- 
caufe the human body cannot fubfift, unlefs 
we fecond her intentions and cooperate with 
her beneficent efforts. 



Difference of Opinions on Medical Subjcfls. 

It is not unfrequently objected, that Med- 
icine itfelr" is an uncertain, fluctuating, and 
precarious art. One medical fchool, for in- 
ttance, confiders the mafs of the fluids as the 
primary caufe of all difeafes ; another af- 
cribes them to the irregular action of the fol- 
ids,and particularly the nerves ; fome ag 
confider that as the caufe of the diforder, 
which many' are inclined to reprefent as the 
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effect. Thus, different fchools propagate dif- 
ferent tenets relative to the origin ot difeaf- 
es ; though ultimately, with refpect to mat- 
ters of fact, they mull all neceflarily agree. — 
Nor is this diverfity of opinions in the leaft 
degree detrimental to the practical depart- 
ment of Medicine ; provided that we do not 
regulate the mode of treatment altogether 
by hypothetical notions. Of what confe- 
quence is it to the patient, whether his phy- 
iician imagines the nerves to be fine tubes, 
filled with a fubtle fluid, or not ? — whether 
he believes that catarrhs arife from noxious 
particles floating in the air, or from catching 
cold ? — or whether he is prejudiced in favor 
of this or that particular theory of fevers ? — 
It is a fufficient fecurity to the patient, if his 
phyfician be thoroughly acquainted with the 
iymptoms of the difeafe, and be able to dif- 
tinguifh them from thofe of any other mal- 
ady. In this refpect, the medical art is truly- 
excellent, and without a rival ; for the na- 
ture of difeafes remains invariably the fame. 
The accurate obfervations made by Hippo- 
crates, two thoufand years ago, on the pro- 
grefs and fymptoms of difeafes, recur to the 
medical practitioner of the prefent day, in a 
manner fufficiently regular and uniform. — 
And, in fact, how fliould it be otherwife ; 
when nature always purfues the fame path, 
whether in a healthy or difeafed ftate of the 
body ? 

Here again it will be afked, whence docs 
it happen that two phyficians feldom agree 
in opinion, with regard to the cafe* of the 

>~ r • 
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fame patient ? This queftion may be briefly 
anfwcred, by claiming the fame right for the 
medical profefiion, which is affumedby theo- 
logians in conteftcd points of divinity ; by 
lawyers in arguing any part of their code, 
which is not perfectly plain ; and by philof- 
ophers who maintain different opinions on 
the fame fubject in Metaphyfics ; for inftance, 
that of /pace and time. But there are more 
forcible reafons which enable us, in fome 
meafure, to account for this diverfity of o- 
pinions in Medicine. One of the phyficians, 
perhaps, is in the habit of vifiting fifty pa- 
tients in a forenoon, fo that he has not fuf- 
ficient time to investigate minutely the na- 
ture and origin of the difeafe ; while anoth- 
er of lefs extenfive practice is 'enabled to do 
more juflice to his patients, by attending to 
their complaints with proper leifure and ac- 
curacy. One of them fhall diftinguifh fome 
of the leading fymptoms, and without hefi- 
tation pronounce, that he has difcovered the 
true feat of the malady ; but as many difeaf- 
es of a different nature are attended with fun- 
ilar and common fymptoms, there is no fmall 
danger of confounding the one with the oth- 
er. Another fhall enter the patient's room 
with a preconceived opinion on the fubjecl: 
of fome prevailing epidemic, or with his head 
probably full of the cafe which occupied his- 
attention in the laft vifit. With thefe im- 
pediments, how difficult will it be to infiitute 
a cool and unbiafTed inquiry ? If, again, both 
fhould happen to be called in at different ftag- 
es of the diforder, each of them would pre- 
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fcribe a different method of cure, and the 
judgment of him who was laft confulted, 
would in all probability be the moll correct. 
Or laftly, a phyfician may be fent for, who, 
having commenced his fhidies about the mid- 
dle of this century, has not (from want of 
time or inclination) fufficiently attended to 
the more recent difcoveries of this inquifitive 
age ; how can it then be expected, that he 
mould agree in opinion with thofe, whofe 
knowledge has been improved by the num- 
berlefs new facts and obfervations lately 
made in phyfics, particularly in Chemiftry ? 



Origin and Caufes of Difeafe, 

Man is fubjecl: to the fame deftructive a- 
gents from without, by which the lower an- 

: imals are affected ; but there is no doubt, that 
he is more eafily and frequently expofed to 
difeafes than thefe. Fir/?, The inferior 
creatures are unqueftionably provided with 
a more active inftinct, by which nature teach- 

i es them, from their very birth, to avoid eve- 
ry thing that may prove hurtful, and to 

i choofe whatever may have a falutary influ- 

< ence on their mode of living. Few traces of 
this beneficial inftinct can be difcovered in 
the human race. Our own experience, or 
the inftructions of others, which are likewife 
founded upon experience, muft gradually 
teach us the wholefome or pernicious quali- 
ties of the objects of the material world.— 
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Reafoh, indeed, that peculiar faculty of man, 
indemnifies him, in a great meafure, for the 
want of this infunct ; it directs his choice in 
purfuing what is ufcful, and in avoiding 
what is injurious. Yet, at the fame time, the 
want of inftinct in man, is the fource of ma- 
ny fufferings in the earlier years of his life. — 
He is born without covering, to withftand 
the effects of climate ; without arms, to de- 
fend himfelf in his helplefs itate, and without 
inftinct., if we except that of fucking. He 
remains much longer incapable of providing 
for his felf prefervation, and ftands in need 
of the affiitance of his parents for a much 
greater number of years, than any other an- 
imal with which wc are acquainted. Al- 
though his parents, in general, acquit them- 
felves of this charge with much greater fo- 
licitude and tendernefs than the lower ani- 
mals, yet our imperfect initincl: is productive 
of much mifchief to children, from ignorance 
and ill directed tendernefs in parents and 
nurfes. Children are frequently furnifhed 
with articles of food and drefs which, at a 
more advanced age, nourifh the feeds of dif- 
eafe and diffolution. Thus, many infants are 
indebted for their obftr actions in the mefcn- 
tery, and the confumptive habit attending 
them, to their uninformed and over anxious 
parents or friends, who commit daily errors 
with regard to the quantity and quality of 
the aliment, which in many inltances they fo 
liberally adminifler to the objects of their 
care ; even though it be of an indigeltible 
nature. 
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In Xhefecond place, it is a fact univerfally 
admitted, that mankind, especially in large 
and populous towns, have much degenerated 
in bodily ftrength, energy of mind, and in 
their capacity of refitting the noxious agency 
of powers which affect them from without. 

The progrefiive cultivation of the mind, 
together with the daily refinements of habits 
and manners, are ever accompanied with a 
proportionate increafe of luxury. But as 
this change, from a robuft to a more relaxed 
ftate of life, has produced no difference in the 
caufes generating difeafe, to which we are 
even more fubject than formerly, we muft 
necelfarily fuffer by the concomitant effeffs. 
For though luxury has affifted us in prevent- 
ing the temporary effects of external agents, 
fuch as cold, heat, rain, &c. and we can oc- 
cafionally guard ourfelves againft their fever- 
ity, we are, upon the next return of them, 
attacked with much greater violence, than if 
we had been more habituated to their influ- 
ence. And this Hate of things has imper- 
ceptibly introduced the ufe of many articles, 
both of drefs and aliment, which in their 
confequences often prove detrimental to 
health. Hence we find, that in proportion 
as the refinements of luxury increafe in a na- 
tion, the number and variety of difeafes alfo 
increafe. On the contrary, the more unciv- 
ilized a people continue, and the more their 
habits and cuftoms approximate to a ftate of 
nature, the lefs are they affected by the caufes 
of difeafe. 
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In the third place, we obferve among the 
human race a greater number of prevailing 
"paflions, and man is more violently, and, for 
the time of their duration, more obftinately 
governed by them, than any other living 
creature. Thefe emotions varioufly affect 
the human body. But the moft noxious and 
oppreflive than any other of all the paflions, 
are terror and grief : The former of which is 
fometimes fo violent as to threaten immedi- 
ate deftru&ion. Controled by their power- 
ful influence, and hurried away by the im- 
pulfe of the moment, the mind is rendered 
incapable of judging, and of properly felect- 
ing the means of allaying thofe paflions. — 
Hence the remedies, to which we have re- 
courfe during the prevalence of paflion, and 
which then appear to us the moft proper, 
frequently lay the foundation of innumera- 
ble diforders, both of body and mind. 

K fourth fource of difeafes among mankind, 
are various fpecific contagions ; and perhaps 
the greater number of thefe originate in the 
atmofphere which furrounds us. This is 
highly probable, at leaft with refpect to 
marfliy exhalations, and the effluvia of re- 
gions rendered unwholefome by different 
manufacturing proceffes. Another clafs of 
contagious miafmata confifts of thofe which 
cannot be traced to any certain origin: In- 
deed, we daily obferve their migrations ; we 
perceive them moving from one individual 
to another, without fixing any itationary ref- 
idence : Yet they have hitherto fruitraled ev- 
ery attempt made towards their extirpation. 
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Of this unfettled nature arc, the finall pox, 
the meafles, the hooping cough, the influen- 
za, and many other epidemics. The firft of 
them, namely the fmall pox, has of late years 
been very fuccefsfully treated ; and it is well 
known that forne of the moll iii2;eniou3 
practitioners in Italy and Germany are, at 
this moment, employed in a ferious attempt, 
wholly to extirpate this contagion from the 
Continent of Europe ; an object which has 
formerly been accomplished in the cafes of 
the plague and leprofy.* 
c 

* The means employed by cur anceftors, in fubduing 
1 he virulence of thefe malignant diforders, confided 
chiefly in feparating every infetfed peifon from the heal- 
thy, and preventing all intercourfe between them. For 
this purpofe, many thouUr.d honfes of reception were 
then eftablifhed and fupported at the public expenfe, 
in every country of Europe ; the difeafed were iniiant- 
ly and carefully removed to thofe houfes, and not per- 
mitted to leave them until perfectly cured. A mealVe 
fomewhat fimihr to this has lately been propofedj ani 
laid before the Plenipotentiaries of the Continental 
Powers aiTembled at Raftadr, by Profeflbr Junker, Dr. 
Fauft, and other German Phyficians. This propefal, 
however, differs eflentially from the former method of 
extirpating contagious diforders : as, according to the 
modern plan, we undeifiand every individual, v.heiher 
willing or not, muft fubmit to be inoculated for the 
fmall-pox. 

To deprive this loathibme difeafe of its dcflruclive 
power, another method, perhaps more plaufible and lefs 
compulfoty, has been lately attempted in this country, 
and flrongly recommended by Drs. Jen cr, Pearfon, 
Vvoodville.and other practitioners. I allude to the in- 
oculation for the coiv pox. It is fincerely to be wifhed, 
that \h- ir humane efforts may be crowned with fuccefs ; 
anu if it bw true that perfons inoculated for the cow- 
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On the DocJrine of Temperament*. 

Since it is eftabliflicd by numberlefs facts, 
that the temperaments, as well as the dif- 
eafes, of whole nattons, are in a great meaf- 
ure influenced by their ordinary articles of 
food, it will no longer be doubted, that the 
molt important confequences refult from 
our aliment, whether of food or drink. 

As the doclrine of temperaments is in itfelf 

;hly curious and interefting, I think this 
a proper place for introducing ibme practi- 
cal remarks, tending to illuflrate that fub- 

1, and prefenting a concife view of it, 
chiefly derived from the learned annotations 
of the celebrated Profeffor Sommering of 
Mayence. 

" The doclrine of temperaments," fays 
he, " in the general acceptation of that term, 
muft be allowed to have greatly milled the 
ancient phyiicians, and particularly thofe 
who lived before the time of Galen. We 
are not, however, to infer from this, that 

pox are/or ever exempt from the infe&ion of ihzfmall. 
pox. and that this artificial translation of morbid matter 
from the brute to ihe human fubjecl is not attended 
with danger, it is of little confcquer.ee whether the cow- 
pox oiiginate from any cutaneous difeafe of the milker, 
or from the greafe of hoifes. For my part, I am not 
very fanguine in my expectations, which have often 
been dilpapointed on fimilar occafions ; and until I 
can perfuade myfelf of the perfect analogy fitbfiding 
between the two difeafes, nay of treir homogeneous na- 
ture, I (ball patiently wait for a greater number of ficls 
tending to confirm the truth of the hypothecs. T 
however, in my opinion, can be decided only, when the 
/malt-fox Qiould appear as the prevailing epidemic. 
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the doclrine itfelf is without foundation. — 
They erred not, by admitting the exiftence 
of temperaments ; for that feems now to be 
fully eftabliftied ; but by too great a fond- 
nefs for generalization ; by limiting the num- 
ber of them to four, and fixing their atten- 
tion in this divifion fimply on the nature 
and compofition of the blood, inftead of re- 
garding the whole animal economy. Thus, 
for inftance, they know many parts of the 
human body fcarccly by their names, and 
were little, if at all, acquainted with the great 
influence of the nerves ; while our modern 
phyficians pay an almoft extravagant homage 
to thefc fafhionable co-operators in difeafes, 
and frequently forget, in their attention to 
their favorites, the more important, at leail 
more obvious, parts of the fluids. 

" There is a certain line cbfervable in all 
the more perfect animals, by which nature 
is regulated in performing the functions of 
body and mind ; in preferring or impair- 
ing the health, and in exerting all thofe en- 
ergies of life, on which the happinefs of the 
creature depends. This line is various in 
different individuals, and the variety cannot 
be completely explained on the principle of 
the ancients, by a difference in the qualities 
of the blood alone ; though a human body 
of moderate fize contains not lefs than thir- 
ty pounds weight of that fluid. Other terms 
muft therefore be fubftituted for their /an- 
guine, choleric, phlegmatic, and melancholy tem- 
peraments ; but before we attempt them, it 
will be neccfTary to take a more exten/ive 
view of the economy of man. 
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" The caufes of the difference of temper- 
aments arc various : Ftrji ; a difference in 
the nervous fyftem, with refpeel to the num. 
ber of the nervous fibres, their ftrength, 
and fenfibility. A large brain, coarfe and 
ftrong nerves, and great general fenfibility, 
have always been found to be the marks of 
a choleric or cholerico-fangu'me difpofition. 
Hence proceeds the quicknefs of perception 
and capacity of knowledge in perfons of this 
clafs, accompanied with great acutenefs and 
ftrength of judgment, from the multitude 
of their ideas of companion. Thefe quali- 
ties are, however, in fome meafure counter- 
balanced by a violent propenfity to anger, 
and impatience under flight fufferings of 
body or mind. Medicines ought, therefore, 
to be cautioufly adminiflered to them, and 
in fmall quantities only. A diminutive brain 
and very delicate nerves have generally been 
obferved to be connected with dull fenfes, 
and a phlegmatic languor — fometimes with a 
taint of melancholy. To affect the organs 
of fuch perfons, the impreflion of external 
objects muft be ftrong and permanent. Their 
judgments are often childilh from the want 
of ideas, and hence they are feldom able to 
make great progrefs in fcience. They arc, 
however, more fit to endure labor, and the 
injuries of climate ; confequently their med- 
icines fhould be ftrong, and adminiflered 
in large quantities. 

" Secondly : Difference of irritability is 
another caufe of difference of temperament. 
When the fibres are excited by the fliglitcft 
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Stimulus to quick and permanent contrac- 
tion, we may juftly infer the exiltence of a 
choleric difpolition ; while a phlegmatic tem- 
per difplays itfelf by oppoftte fymptoms ; the 
mufcles being flowly contracted, and excit- 
ed with difficulty by the raoft powerful ftim- 
ulus. . 

" Thirdly : The fibres and membranes of 
a phlegmatic perfon are remarkably foft to 
the touch ; thofe of a melancholic perfon 
hard and dry, with greater tone and facility 
of contraction. 

" Fourthly : There appears to be fufficient 
reafon for the opinion, that an eleclric prin- 
ciple is difperfed through the atmofphere, 
which is communicated to the body, in dif- 
ferent degrees, by refpiration ; which fup- 
plies the fibres with tluir natural tone;, 
gives a more lively motion to the veilels .; 
and increafes the ferenity of the mind. This 
principle does not exiftin the atmofphere in 
equal quantities in all countries, nor even in 
the fame country at different feafons or 
hours of the day. Thus, during the influ- 
ence of the Sirocco in Sicily, ail the fibres arc 
oppreffed by languor ; but when the air be- 
comes more ferene and elaftic, trfe natural 
energy of body and mind returns. All men 
do not infpire this electric matter in equal 
quantities, and thus a remarkable difference 
of temperament is produced. 

" Fifthly : To thefe caufes muft be added 
the different nature and quantity of the 
blood. Thus, when the blood is highly 
flimulant, the heart is excited to more vio-.- 

C 2 
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lent action ; an increafcd fecrction of bile 
promotes the vermicular motion, and a fu- 
perfluity of mucus difpofes to catarrh, &c. 
From thefe confiderations it is evident, that 
there are caufes fufFiciently powerful to pro- 
duce, at a very early period of life, an unal- 
terable predifpontion to a certain tempera- 
ment. That a complete change is ever ef- 
fected, from a choleric habit, for inftance, 
to a phlegmatic, cannot be confidently ad- 
mitted, at leaft while the laws of nature re- 
main unalterable. I will, however, admit 
that the temperaments, though not com- 
pletely changed, may be modified ; — that 
the vehemence , of fome, and the languor of 
others, may to a certain degree be lenened ; 
but this muft be done by remedies fuited to 
the clafs of the caufes productive of a partic- 
ular temperament. Of thefe the principal 
are : 

" i. A different regimen. Thus animal 
food imparts the higheft degree of fir en gth 
to the organs, enlivens the ienfes, and often 
occafions a degree of ferocity ; as is evident 
in cannibals, in carnivorous animals in gen- 
eral, in butchers and their dogs, in hunters, 
Alien aided by the frequent ufe 
ices, wines, and ftimulating medicines. 
Vegetable diet, on the contrary, diminiflies 
the irritability and fcnfibility of the fyftem ; 
in a word, renders it phlegmatic. — Some 
authors indeed have considered po r 
i^eing the mear s of contributing to that i 
but 1 am not inclined to fubieribe to this 
doclrine ; fince I have had occauon to 
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ferve the lively temperament of the-common 
people in Ireland. — Yet attention to this is 
highly neceflary in thofe, who have the 
charge of children ; as by the life, of animal 
food, additional energy may be given to the 
fibres, and when their irritability is too 
great, it may be diminifhed by an oppofite 
regimen. 

" 2. Education, both phyfical and moral, 
is another caufe of alteration in the temper- 
ament of man. Its power is almofl un- 
bounded, efpecially in the more early peri- 
ods of life ; and hence it often happens, 
that whole nations feem to poffefs one com- 
mon temperament. 

" 3. Climate, in its molt extenfive fenfe, 
comprehending atmofphcre and foil, is z 
third caufe of alteration. The activity and 
acutenefs of a choleric habit are feldom to be 
found in a region of perpetual fog ; as for 
inflance, in Holland. They are the natural 
produce of a warm climate, and require a 
gentle elevation of furfacc, with a moderate- 
ly mohVfoil, and aferene, equal atmofphere. 

" 4. I have often obferved an aftonifhing 
degree of activity communicated to the 
whole fyftem, by an ardent, defire of learn- 
ing ; fo that the temperament feemed to re- 
ceive new life from every acceilion of knowl- 
edge. 

" 5. The want of the neceiTaries of life, 
on the one hand, or poffeilion of the means 
of luxury on the other, varioufly modify 
the difpofition, ; — and the livelinefs of the 
temperament is alio obferved to rife or fall, 
according to the degree of political freedom. 
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" 6. Age, company, and profeffional du- 
ties greatly affect the temperament. Hence 
we fcldom find any one who, at 56 years of 
age, retains the activity of that choleric or 
fanguine habit which he poffeffed at 36. 

" Thofe who follow nature, and not a 
plaufible hypothefis, will be fenfible how dif- 
ficult it is to claflify and fix the characteriftic 
marks of the different temperaments ; and 
it is rather a matter of doubt, whether the 
following rude fketch will be more fuccefs- 
ful than the attempts of others. 

" All the modifications of temperaments 
appear to be varieties of the /anguine and 
phlegmatic. 



1. The fano-uine is variable. It 



is 



marked by a lively complexion ; the veffels 
are full of blood ; and perfons of this habit 
are ieldom able to bear great warmth ; they 
are predifpofed to inflammations, and pof- 
fefs a high degree of irritability and fenfibili- 
ty. All is voluptuous in this temperament. 
They are fickle in every thing they under-' 
take ; are affable, andfoon become acquaint- 
ed, but as foon forget their friends, and are 
fufpicious of every body. Whatever re, 
quires induftry they abhor, and hence make 
little progrefs in fcience, until they advance 
in age. 

" 2. The fanguineo-choleric enjoys all the 
health and ferenity of the fanguine, with all 
the perfeverance of the choleric. 

" 3. In the choleric, the body is foft and 
flexible, without being dry and meagre as in 
the melancholic j the Ikin has a teint of ye)r 
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low ; the hair is red ; the eyes dark and 
moderately large, with a penetrating expref- 
fion, and frequently a degree of wildnefs ; 
the pulfe full and quick ; the mufcular con- 
tractions in walking, fpeaking, &c. are rapid ; 
the bile is copious and acrid, and hence the 
vermicular motion is active, and the body 
not liable to coflivenefs. Perfons of this 
clafs are particularly fond of animal food. 
They poffefs great magnanimity, arc fitted 
for laborious undertakings, and fecm born 
to command. 

" 4. He whofe temperament is hypochon- 
driacal, is a burthen to himfeif and others. 
Perfons of this clafs are fubject to difeafes of 
the liver, and hence have a fallow complex- 
ion. They are never content with their fit- 
uation, and are a prey to envy and fufpi- 
cion. 

" 5. The melancholic temperament is 
marked by a gloomy countenance, fmall, hol- 
low, blinking eyes, black hair, a rigid or 
tough fkin, dry and meagre fibres. The 
pulfe is weak and languid, the bile ■ black, 
the vermicular motion flow. The percep- 
tions of perfons of this difpoiition are quick ; 
they are fond of contemplation, and are flow 
in the execution of labor, which they pa- 
tiently undertake. They bear with refolu- 
tion the troubles of life ; and, though not 
eafily provoked, are neverthclefs vindictive. 

" 6. The Bccotic or ruftic temperament has 
many of the qualities of the fanguine, in 
common with many of thofc of the phleg- 
matic. The body is brawny, the mufcles 
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have but little irritability, the nerves arc 
dull, the manners rude, and the powers of 
apprehenfion weak. 

" 7. The gentle temperament is a combi- 
nation of the fanguine, choleric, and phleg- 
matic. Univerfal benevolence is the diftin- 
guifhing character of this clafs. Their man- 
ners are foft and unruffled. They hate talk- 
ativenefs ; and if they apply to fcience, their 
progrefs is great, as they are perfevering and 
contemplative. Laftly, 

" 8. The phlegmatic clafs is marked by a 
foft, white fkin, prominent eyes, a weak 
pulfe, and languid gait. They fpeak flovly, 
are little hurt by the injuries of the weather, 
fubmit to oppreffion, and feem born to obey. 
From their little instability, they arc not 
eafily provoked, and foon return to their 
natural ftatc of indifference and apathy." 



On Patent or ^uack Medicines. 

Although there is but one ftate of perfect 
health, yet the deviation from it, and the 
genera and fpecies of difeafes, are almoft in- 
finite. It will hence, without difficulty, be 
underftood, that in the claffes of medical re- 
medies there mufl likewife be a great varie- 
ty, and that fome of them are even of oppo- 
fite tendencies. Such are both the warm 
and the cold bath, confidered as medical 
remedies. Though oppofite to each other 
in their fenfible effects, each of them mani- 
fefls its medical virtue, yet only in fuch a 
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ftate of the body as will admit of ufing it 
with advantage. 

It is evident from thefe prernifcs, that an 
univerfal remedy, or one that poffeffes heal- 
ing powers for the cure of all difeafes, is in 
fact a nonentity, the exiftence of which is 
phylically impoffible, as the mere idea of it 
involves a direct contradiction. How, for 
inftance, can it be conceived, thatythe fame 
remedy fhould be capable of reftoring the 
tone of the fibres, when they are relaxed, 
and alfo have the power of relaxing them 
when they are too rigid ; that it fhould 
coagulate the fluids when in a ftate of re- 
folution, and again attenuate them when 
they are too vifcid ; that it ihould moderate 
the nerves in a (late of preternatural fenfibil- 
ity, and like wife reftore to them their prop- 
er degree of irritability, when they are in a 
contrary ftate. 

Indeed, the belief in an univerfal remedy 
appears to lofc ground every day, even 
among the vulgar, and has been long ex- 
ploded in thofe fcfies of fociety, which are 
not influenced by prejudice, or tinctured 
with fanaticifm. It is, however, fmcerely 
to be regretted, that we are ftill inundated 
with a flood of advertifements in almoft ev- 
ery newfpaper ; that the lower and lefs en- 
lightened claffes of the community are ftill 
impofed upon by a fet of privileged impof- 
tors, who frequently puzzle the intelligent 
reader to decide, whether the boldnefs or 
the induftry with which they endeavor to 
eftablifh the reputation of their refpe&ive 
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poifcns, be the moft permanent feature in 
their character.* — It was juftly obferved by 
the fagacious and comprehenfive Bacon, 
" that a reflecting phyfician is not directed 

* To illuftrate this propofition farther, T fhall quote 
thefenfible remarks of a late writer, Mr. James Parkin, 
fon, who exprefles himfelf, in his " Medical Admonitions* 
when treating 0:1 thefubject of Catarrh, in the follow, 
ing pertinent words : 

*« Moft of the Noftrums advertifed as cough drops, &c. 
are preparations of opium, fimilar to the paragoric 
elixir of the (hops, but difguifed and rendered more 
deleterious/ by the addition of romantic and heating 
goens. The injury which may be occafioned by the 
indifcriminate employment of fuch medicines, in this 
difeafe, may be very confiderable ; ss is well known by 
evei y perfon polftffing even the fmalleft (hare of medical 
knowledge. 

" it would undoubtedly be rendering a great benefit 
to fociety, if fome medical man were to convince the 
ignorant of the pernicious confequences of their reliance 
on advertifed Noftrums : but, unfortunately, the fitua. 
tion in which medical rr.en ftand is fuch, that their bed 
intentioned and moft difinterefted exertion for this pur- 
pofe would not only be but little regarded, but fre- 
quently would be even imputed to bafe and invidious 
motives. Thofe to whom thjkhave to addrefs their 
admonitions are unhappily tholTon whom reafon lias 
leaft influence. " Prithee, Doftor," faid an old acquaint- 
ance to a celebrated empiric, who was {landing at his 
door, " how is it that you, whei'e origin I ib well know, 
fhould have been able to obtain more parents than ah 
molt all the regular-bred phyficians? — " Pray," fays 
the Quack, "how many perfoiis may have paiTed us 
whilft you put ycur queftion ?" — " About twenty."— 
" And, pray, how many of thofe do you fuppofe pof- 
feffed a competent fliare of common fenfe ?" — "Per- 
haps one out of twenty.'' — " Juft fo," fays the D >clor ; 
•* and that one applies to the regular phyfician, whilft 
I and my brethren pick up the other nineteen." — p. 327 
and 328. 
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by the opinion which the multitude entertain 
of a favourite remedy ; but that he muft be 
guided by a found judgment ; and confe- 
quently he is led to make very important 
diftinctions between thofe things, which only 
by their name pafs for medical remedies, and 
others which in reality poffefs healing pow- 
ers." 

I am induced to avail myfelf of this quota- 
tion, as it indirectly cenfures the conduct of 
certain medical practitioners, who do not fcru- 
ple to recommend what are vulgarly called 
Patent and other Quack medicines, the compa- 
ction of which is carefully concealed from the pub- 
lic. Having acquired their ill-merited repu- 
tation by mere chance, and being fupported 
by the moft refined artifices, in order to de- 
lude the unwary, we are unable to come at 
the evidence of perhaps nine-tenths of thofe 
who have experienced their fatal effects, and 
who arc now no longer in a lituation to com- 
plain. 

The tranfition from Panaceas ■, or univerfal 
remedies, to No/lrums or Specifics^ fuch, for in- 
ftancc, as pretend to cure ike fame difeafe in 
ry patient, is eafy and natural. With the 
latter alfo, impofitions of a dangerous tenden- 
cy are often practifed. It will probably be 
allied here, how far they are practically ad- 
miliible, and in what cafes they are whollv 
unavailing. It is not very difficult to anfwer 
this qucftion. In thofe difeafes, which in ev- 
ery inftance depend upon the fame caufe, as 
in agues, the fmail-pox, nicafles, and many 
other contagious diftenapers, the poflibiiity of 
D 
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fpecifics, in a limited fenfe, may be rationally, 
though hypothetical^, admitted. But in other 
maladies, the caufes of which depend upon a 
variety of concurrent circumftances, and the 
cure of which, in different individuals, fre- 
quently requires very oppofite remedies, as 
in the Dropfy, the various fpecies of Colic, 
the almoft infinite variety of Confumptions, 
&c. &c. a fpecific remedy is an impudent 
burlefque upon the common fenfe of mankind. 
Thofe who are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the various caufes from which the fame 
diforder originates in different individuals, 
can never entertain fuch a vulgar and dan- 
gerous notion. They will eafily perceive, 
how much depends upon afcertaining with 
precifion the feat and caufe of the affection, 
before any medicine can be prefcribed with 
advantage or fafety : — even life and death, I 
am concerned to fay, are too often decided 
by \htfirjijieps of him, who offers or intrudes 
his advice upon a fuffering friend. 

The following inftances will fliew the dan- 
ger attending the precipitate application of 
the fame medicine in fimilar diforders. — A 
perfon violently troubled with the colic took 
a glafs of juniper fpirits, commonly called 
Hollands, from which he received almoft in- 
stantaneous relief, as the affection proceeded 
from flatulency. Another perfon, who found 
himfelf attacked with fimilar pains, was in- 
duced by the example of his friend to try the 
fame expedient ; he took it without hcfita- 
tion, and died in a h\v hours after. — No 
wonder that the confequences here were fatal, 
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as the colic in the latter cafe was owing to 
an inflammation in the interlines. — A third 
perfon was afflicted with a colic, arifing from 
poifonous mufhrooms, which he had inad- 
vertently fwallowed ; the immediate admin- 
iftration of an emetic, and after it, fome di- 
luted vegetable acid, reftored him to health- 
A fourth perfon had an attack of this malady 
from an encyjicd hernia or inward rupture. 
The emetic, which relieved the former pa- 
tient, neceffarily proved fatal to the latter; 
for it burft the bag of inclofed matter, pour- 
ed the contents within the cavities of the ab- 
domen, and thus fpeedily terminated his exift- 
ence. Again, another had by miftake made 
ufe of arfenic, which occafioned violent pains, 
not unlike thofe of a common colic. A large 
quantity of fweet oil taken internally was the 
means of his prefervation ; whereas the rem- 
edies employed in the other cafes would have 
been totally ineffectual. Here I willingly 
clofe a narrative, the recital of which cannot 
but excite the mod painful fenfations. To 
lengthen the illuftration would lead me too 
far beyond my prescribed limits : for cafes of 
this nature happen fo frequently, that it would 
be eafy to extend the account of them, by a 
long catalogue of interefting but fatal acci- 
dents. 

What is more natural than to place confi- 
dence in a remedy, which we have known to 
afford relief to others in the fame kind of af- 
fection ? The patient anxioufly inquires after 
a perfon who has been afflicted with the fame 
malady. He is eager to learn the remedy 
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that has been ufed with fuccefs. His friend 
or neighbour imparts to him the wifhed-for 
intelligence. He is determined to give it a 
fair trial, and takes it with confidence. From 
what has been ftated, it will not be difficult 
to conceive, that if his cafe does not exactly 
correfpond with that of his friend, any chance 
remedy may be extremely dangerous, and even 
fatal. 

The phyfician is obliged to employ all his 
fagacity, iupported by his own experience, 
as well as by that of his predccefTors ; and, 
neverthelefs, is often^ under the temporary 
neceflity of difcovering from the progrefs of 
the diieafe, what he could not derive from 
the minuteft refearches. How then can it be 
expected, that a novice in the art of healing 
mould be more fuccefsful, when the whole of 
his method of cure is .either the impulfe of 
the moment, or the effect of his own credu- . 
lity ? It may be therefore truly faid, that life 
and death are frequently intrufted to chance.* 

From what has been premifed, it may be 
confidently afTerted, that a noftrum or an 
univerfal remedy is as great a defidcratum as 

* The late Dr. HuxHAM,a phyfician of great celebrity, in fpeaV- 
ing of AfiUpiades, the Roman empiric, fays : " This man from a </, - 
daimer turned ph yfician, and fet himfelf up to oppofe all the phyficians 
of his time ; and the novelty of the tiling bore him out, as it fre- 
quently doth the Quads of the preittit time; and ever v. ill, ivbiljl 
the majority of the ivorld are fools." 

In another place, Dr. Huxham thus curioufly contrafts the too 
timid practice of fome regular phyficians, with the hazardous U 
ment, which is the leading feature of Quacks : " The timid, low, in- 
fipid practice of fome, is almoft as dangerous as the bold, unwarranted 
empiricifm of others; time and opportunity, never to be regained, 
are often loft by the former ; whilft the latter, by a bold putb, fends 
yea off thefage in a moment" 
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the philofopher's flone. The abfurd idea of 
an univerfal medicine can only obtain credit 
with the weak, the credulous, or the igno- 
rant. 

One of the moft unfortunate circumftances 
in the hiftory of fuch medicines, is the infin- 
uating and dangerous method, by which they 
are puffed into notice* And as we hear little 
of the baneful effects which they daily muft 
produce, by being promifcuoufly applied, peo- 
ple attend only to the extraordinary inftan- 
ces, perhaps not one in fifty, where they have' 
afforded a temporary or apparent relief. It 
is well known, that the more powerful a 
remedy is, the more permanent and danger- 
ous mull be its effects on the conftitution j 
efpecially if it be introduced like many Patent- 
Medicines, by an almoft indefinite increafe of 
the dofes. 

There is another consideration, not apt to 
ftrike thofe who are unacquainted with the 
laws of animal economy. — When we intend 
to bring about any remarkable change in the 
fyftem of an organized body, we are obliged 
to employ fuch means as may contribute to. 
produce that change, without affefting too 
violently the living powers ; or without ex- 
tending their action to an improper length.. 
Indeed, the patient may be gradually habitu- 
ated to almoil any ftimulus, but at the expenfe 
of pallled organs, and a broken, conftitution.* 

" An Italian Count, uncommonly fond of fwallowing medicines} 
found at length that he could take no more. Previous to his death 
he ordered the following infeription to be placed on his tomb : 

" I. iikis date healthy ; J ivijhed to bi foitcr ; I tosi maHcine, anddied." 

D z 
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Such are the melancholy effects of impofture 
and credulity ! Were it poffible to collect all 
the cafes of facrifices to this myfterious infat- 
uation, it is probable that their number would 
exceed the enormous havoc made by gun- 
powder or the fword. 

A popular writer, Dr. Buchan, makes the 
following juft remark on the fubject in quef- 
tion : " As matters ftand at prefent," fays he, 
"it is eaiier to cheat a man out of his life, 
than of a milling, and almoft impoiliblc either 
to detect or punifh the offender. Notwith- 
standing this, people ftill fhut their eyes, and 
take every thing upon truft, that is adminif- 
tered by any pretender to Medicine, with- 
out daring to a Ik him a reafon for any part 
of his conduct. Implicit faith, everywhere 
elfe the object of ridicule, is Hill facred here." 



Analyjis of Fafhionablc Co?nplaints. 

If thefe abufes of medicine be of confe- 
quence, how much more fo are certain man- 
ners, habits, and cuftoms, which the united 
efforts of the Faculty will never effectually 
remove or fupprefs, unlefs affifted by the fe- 
male guardians of helplcfs infancy. That I 
may not- be miiijmderftood with refpect to the 
real intention of this addrefs to the fair fex, 
I beg leave previoufly to obferve, that the fol- 
lowing remarks .apply chiefly to certain claff- 
es of the community, among whom a due 
degree of attention is but rarely paid to the 
fkin of their offspring. 

The greater number of our fafhionable 
complaints and affections are nearly related 
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to each other. The gout, formerly a regular 
but rare difeafe, which attacked only the ex- 
ternal parts of perfons advanced in years, has 
now become a conititutional indifpofition, a 
juvenile complaint, torturing the patient in a 
thoufand different forms. The famous Poda- 
gra and Chiragra of our anceftors are now 
nearly obfolete, and inftead of the gout in the 
feet or hands, we hear every day of the nerv- 
ous gout, the gout in the bead, and even the 
fatal gout in the Jlomach. No rank, no age, 
no mode of life feems to be exempt from this 
fafhionable enemy. — The next and ftill more 
general malady of the times, is an extreme fen- 
jibility to every change of the atmofphere ; or rath- 
er, a •conjlantly fenfible relation to its influence. 
We are not only more fubjecl to be affe&ed 
with every current of air, every change of 
heat and cold, but the feelings of fome are fo 
exquifitely delicate, that in a clofe apartment, 
nay in bed, they can determine with accura- 
cy the flate of the weather, as well as the di- 
rection of the wind. By confulting their 
bodily fenfations, thefe living barometers an- 
nounce more correctly than the artificial ones, 
not only the prefent, but even the future 
changes of the weather. I could never have 
believed, that this additional fenfe, which is 
only of modern origin, could be fo much im- 
proved, had I not frequently witneffed the 
fenfations of certain patients, when a cloud 
is floating over their heads : — a talent fo pe- 
culiar to our age, that it would undoubtedly 
excite furprife, but no envy, in our lefs refined 
forefathers. In a climate, where the weather 
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changes every day, and almoft every hour, jt 
may be eafily imagined, how dependent, frail, 
and tranfitory,' mufl be the health of the 
wretched poneflbrs of this new fenfe ; and 
that beings fo organized cannot warrant, for 
a fingle hour, their ftate of health, their good- 
humour, or their phyfical exiftence. Is it not 
then very probable, that many ftrange and in- 
confiftent events of our days may have their 
fecret foundation in this dependence on the 
weather ? — In judging of man and his actions, 
we ought firft to obferve the ftate of the ba- 
rometer ; as our more fuperftitious anceftors 
made the celeftial conftellations the criterion 
in their prognostics. 

Not lefs characteriftic of the prefent gener- 
ation, but more painful, are the fafhionable 
nervous and hypochondriacal difeafes. Thefe 
are formidable, infidious tormentors, which 
not only deftroy our phyfical well-being, but 
alfo envenom our tranquillity and content- 
ment, and cloud our faireft profpects of hap- 
pinefs. Without depriving us of life, they 
render it an infupportable burthen ; without 
inducing death, they make him a welcome 
vifitor. 

It is unneceflary to detail the diverfified 
fliapes, in which thefe maladies prefent them- 
felves. Let it fuffice to obferve, that however 
intimately the mind appears to be connected 
with thefe phenomena, we can neverthelefs 
account for them from phyfical caufes. They 
have rapidly increafed with the propagation 
of the gout, and experience {hews, that they 
frequently alternate with it, in the fame in- 
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dividual patient. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, that they are of a iimilar nature with 
the gout ; and that they originate from the 
lame fource, which is peculiar to our age. 
Clofcly connected with the gout, and like wife 
with the hypochondriafis, how frequently do 
we obfervc the haemorrhoids, formerly a dif- 
eafe of the aged, now the companion of youth, 
and almoit a general complaint. 

The laft clafs of our faihionable difeafes in- 
cludes all thofe affeftions of the fkin, which 
are known by the name of eruptions, dlfcolora- 
tions, efflorefcences , fcorbulk taints, £:c. Of late, 
thefe have alarmingly increafed, and appear 
daily to fpread every where, like noxious 
weeds. Even in the higher ranks, where 
neither a poor diet, nor want of attention to 
cleanlinefs, can be afligned as caufes, we fre- 
quently obferve perfons,whofe fkin announces 
bad health, and on whom medicine can have 
no effect. Phyficians of different countries, 
complain of new and unheard-of cutaneous 
diforders, of an extremely malignant tenden* 
cy ; and if the fpreading of them be not check- 
ed in time, Europe will perhaps once more 
be vifited with that malignant and filthy dif- 
eafe, the Leprory. 

It is however not fufficient to give a bare 
catalogue, of thefc Angular affections. I mall, 
therefore, attempt to trace them to their 
fource ; to (hew that they can be eafily pre- 
vented ; and to point out the mofl likely 
means by which fo defirable an event may be 
accomplished. — It is to you, guardians of fu- 
ture, and I hope hardier races, that I now ap.-- 
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peal — it is your aid I folicit in fo important 
a meafure of national and domeftic policy. 



On the Nature and Functions of the Skin. 

Much as we hear and fpeak of bathing, and 
of the great attention at p relent paid to clean- 
linefs, I am bold to affirm, that the greater 
numbeiyif not the whole of our fafliionable 
complaints, originate from the want of care 
and proper management of the Jkin. Through 
unpardonable neglect in the earlier part of 
life, efpecially at the age of adoleicence, the 
furface of the body is fo unnaturally enervat- 
ed by conftant relaxation, that it oppreffes, 
and, as it were, confines our mental and bod- 
ily faculties ; promotes the general difpoiition 
towards the complaints above alluded to ; 
and, if not counteracted in time, muft pro- 
duce confequences ftill more' alarming and 
deplorable. 

We often hear people complain, that their 
Jkin is uneafy ; a complaint, which I fear is but 
too prevalent among thofe, who give them- 
felves little trouble to inquire into its origin. 
— But how is it pofTible, I hear many perfons 
afk, that the fkin, which is a mere covering 
of the body, to fhelter it from rain and fun- 
ihine, can have fuch influence over the whole 
frame ? I mall venture to explain this problem, 
and hope to imprefs fuch as are inclined to be 
fceptical, with more refpeel for that part of 
the human body. 

The fkin unites in itfelf three very eflential 
functions. It is the organ of the moll exten- 
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five and ufeful fenfe, that of touch ; it is the 
channel of per/pi ration, the principal means 
which Nature employs to purify our fluids ; 
and through the moil admirable organization, 
is enabled to abforb certain falutary parts of 
the furrounding atmofphere, and to guard us 
againft the influence of others of an injurious 
tendency. For this purpofe, innumerable 
nerves and veffels are difperfed throughout 
the lkin, which are in the continual act of 
feeling, and at the fame time of fecreting and 
volatilizing noxious particles, and abforbing 
thofe containing vital principles. It has been 
proved by accurate calculations, that the moft 
healthy individual daily and infenfibly per- 
fpires upwards of three pounds weight of fu- 
perfluous and hurtful humours. It may 
therefore be confidently alTerted, that no part 
of the body is provided with fo many and 
important organs, by which it is connected 
with almoft every operation performed in an- 
imal life, as the fkin. It is this, which places 
us in the moft immediate connexion with 
the furrounding atmofphere, which through 
that channel particularly affects us, and exerts 
its influence on our health : — we further feel, 
directly through the lkin, the qualities of the 
air, heal, cold, preflure, rarefaction, &c. : and 
hence we experience, at leaft in their influ- 
ence, other much more fubtlc and lefs known 
qualities, of which I fhall only mention the 
electric and magnetic fluids. From the fpir- 
itual and highly penetrating nature of thefc 
fluids, we may eaflly conjecture, how confid- 
erable a fhare they mud have in the princi- 
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pie of vitality, and of what important ufe the 
organ is, through which they affect us. ^ 

Important as" the Ikin is to external life, it 
is no Leis fo to the internal economy of the 
body, where it appears to be peculiarly dc- 
figned to preferve the great equilibrium of 
the different fyftems, by which the human 
frame is {imported in its vital, animal, and 
fexual functions. — If any fcagnation, accumu- 
lation, or irregularity arife in the fluids, the 
(kin is the great and ever-ready conductor, 
through which the fuperfluous particles are 
feparated, the noxious volatilized, and the 
fluids, ftagnating in their courfc, fet at liber- 
ty ; a canal being at the fame time opened 
for the removal of tho(e humours which, if 
they mould get accefs to the vital parts, fuch 
as the heart and the brain, would caufe inev- 
itable deilruction. By the proper exercife of 
this organ, many difeafes may be fupprei 
in their early ftages ; and thofe which have 
already taken place may be moil: effectually 
removed. No difeafe whatever can be re- 
moved without the co-operation of the f) 
The nature and conicitution of this or 
moft certainly determine either our hope or ap- 
prehenfion for the fafety of the patient. In the 
moil dangerous inflammator) fevers, when the 
profpeefc of recovery is very faint, a beneficial 
change of the fkin is the only effort, by which 
Nature, almoft overcome, relieves herfelf, and 
ejects the poifon in a furprifing manner, fre- 
quently in the courfe of one night. The 
greateit art of a phyiician, indeed, confifts in 
the proper management of this extenfive or- 
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gan, and in regulating its activity, where oc- 
cafion requires. To mention only one cir- 
cumftance ; it is well known to thofe who 
have experienced the beneficial effects of a 
fimple blifter, that its ftimulus, like a charm, 
has frequently relieved the moft excruciating 
pains and fpafms in the internal parts. 

CkanUnefs, flexibility and activity of the fkin 
are, according to the obfervations premifed, 
the principal requifites to the health of indi- 
viduals, as well as of whole nations. But in- 
ftead of contributing to its improvement, we 
generally pay very little attention to it, ex- 
cept to the fkin of the face and hands, which 
are too often made the fallacious index of 
health. I am convinced, however, that moft 
of the patients and valetudinarians, who take 
fo much pains to refrefti and fortify the inter- 
nal parts of their body, by invigorating pota- 
tions, rarely, if ever, pay any regard to their 
external furface ; — an objecl; of equal impor- 
tance, and perhaps ftanding in much greater 
need of corroborants than the former. 
Hence it happens, that the fkin of convalef- 
cents i.s obferved to be particularly relaxed 
and obstructed ; that they are liable to con- 
tinual colds, upon the leaft change of temper- 
ature ; and that every day of their recovery 
renders them more fubject to relapfes. 

In this country, the children of people in 
the middling and lower ranks are perhaps bet- 
ter managed, than in moil of the countries 
upon the Continent; becaufe frequent and 
daily bathing is, to my certain knowledge, 
ne where fo generally practifed as in England. 
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As foon, however, as children attain a certain 
age, this practice is again as generally neglect- 
ed : after the tenth or twelfth year of age, 
the furface of the body is very little attended 
to. Thus a foundation is laid for numberlefs 
evils, and particularly for that fcorbutic taint 
in the human fyftem, which now almoft uni- 
verfally prevails, and which is more or lels 
connected with other and more fafliionable 
complaints. — As we advance further in years, 
this difpofition of the fkin increafes (till more, 
particularly from the mode of life purfued in 
the higher ranks. We then begin to accuf- 
tom ourfelves to fedentary habits, to think, 
and to partake of the pleafures of life. The 
lady, the man of fortune, and the ill-fated 
man of letters, all of them require more aclive 
exercife, than they actually take, which alone 
can promote a free perfpiration, and enliven 
the furface of the body ; but, by their indo- 
lent habits, the whole machine ftagnates, and 
the fkin becomes contracted and debilitated. 
The hufbandman, indeed, labours diligent- 
ly ; and though, by the fweat of his brow, 
his fkin preferves more life and activity, it is 
neither kept fufficiently clean, nor prevented 
from being obftructed by perfpirable matter. 
The artift and manufacturer carry on their 
purfuits in a fedentary manner, and in a con- 
lined, impure air ; the latter, in the duties of 
his occupation, generally employs unwhole- 
fome articles, fo that at length he lofes the 
ufeof this organ entirely, in ibme parts of the 
body. The voluptuary and the glutton do not 
fuffer lefs than the former, as they impair the 
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energy of the fkin by exceffes of every kind, 
and take no precautions to preferve its elaftic 
texture. — Our ufual articles of drefs, flannel 
excepted, are not calculated to promote a free 
perfpiration $ — our coal-fires, and ftill more 
the large potations of warm liquors, contri- 
bute greatly to relax the fkin. If we add t© 
this lift of prcdifpofing caufes, our inconftant 
climate, which at one hour of the day braces, 
and at another relaxes the furface of the body, 
which alternately heats and cools it, and con- 
fequently difturbs its uniform action ; it will 
be eafily underftood, that the fkin muft for 
thefe reafons be almoft generally vitiated, and 
that it really is a leading fource of many of 
our fafhionable indifpoiitions. 

When the fenfation of the furface is im- 
paired ; when the myriads of orifices, that are 
defigned for the continual purification and 
renovation of our fluids, are obftructed, if 
not clofed ; when the fubtle nervous texture 
is nearly deprived of its energy* fo that it be- 
comes an impenetrable coat of mail, is there any 
reafon to wonder, that we are fo often haraff- 
ed by a fenfe of conftraint and anxiety, and 
that this uneaflnefs, in many cafes, terminates 
in a defponding gloom, and at length in 
complete melancholy ? — Afk the hypochon- 
driac, whether a certain degree of cold, pale- 
nefs, and a fpafmodic fenfation in the fkin, do 
not always precede his moft violent fits of 
mental debility ; and whether his feelings 
are not moft comfortable, when the furface 
of his body is vigorous, warm, r.nd perfpires 
freely ? In fhort, the degrees of infenfible per- 
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fpiration are to him the fafeft barometer of 
his ftate of mind. If our fkin be diforganiz- 
ed, the free inlets and outlets of the electric, 
magnetic, and other matters, which affect us 
at the change of the weather, are inactive. 
Thus the origin of extreme fenfibility towards 
the various atmofpheric revolutions, is no 
longer a myflery. For, in a healthy furface 
of the body, no inconvenience will follow 
from fuch changes. — -If we further advert to 
thofe acrimonious fluids which, in an imper- 
fect ftate of perfpiration, are retained in our 
body, and which fettle upon the mod fenfible 
nerves and membranes, — we fhall better ap- 
prehend, how cramps or fpafms, the tortur- 
ing pains of the Gout and Rheumatifm, and 
the great variety of cutaneous difeafes, have 
of late become fo obftinate and general. 

The equilibrium of the fluids, and the cir- 
culation of the blood, are alio determined in 
no imall degree by the fkin ; fo that if thefe 
fluids become thick and languid, the whole 
momentum of the blood is repelled towards 
the interior parts. Thus a continual plethora, 
or fulnefs of the blood, is occafioned ; the 
head and bread are greatly oppreiled ; and 
the external parts, efpecially the lower ex- 
tremities, feel chilly and lifelefs. 

In warm climates, in Italy for inftance, 
the haemorrhoids, a very diftreffmg com- 
plaint, are but rarely met with, notwithstand- 
ing the luxurious and fenfual mode of life of 
the inhabitants ; becaufe perfpiration is al- 
ways free and unchecked : while among us 
perlbns are found, who devote the whole of 
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their attention to the cure of that troublefome 
diforder. 

May we not infer, from what I have thus 
advanced, that the ufe of baths is too much 
neglected, and ought to be univerfally intro- 
duced ? It is not fufficient, for the great pur- 
pofes here alluded to, that a few of the more 
wealthy families repair every feafon to wa- 
tering-places, or that they even make ufe of 
other modes of bathing, either for their health 
or amufement. A very different method 
muft be purfued, if we feriouflly wifh to re- 
ftore the vigour of a degenerated race. I 
mean here to inculcate the indifpenfable ne- 
ceffity for dome/lie baths, fo well known among 
the ancients, and fo univerfally eftablifhed all 
over Europe, a few centuries ago, and which 
were eminently calculated to check the fur- 
ther progrefs of the leprofy ; — a difeafe which, 
though flower in its effects, is not lefs diftreff- 
ing than the plague itfelf. 

Much has been faid and written upon the 
various methods, and the univerfal medicines, 
propofed in different ages, by different ad- 
venturers, profeffedly to diminith the inhe- 
rent difpofition to difeafe, and to give a new 
and renovating principle to the human frame. 
At one time they expected to find it in the 
philofophic and q/iralianfalts, at another in 
PAagnetifm and Electricity ; — fome fanatics 
pretended to have difcovered it in the light 
of the moon, others in ccleflial beds j — but, 
if I may venture to deliver my opinion, we 
may fearch for it moft fafely and conveniently 
E 2 
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in every clear fountain — in the bofom of ever 
young, ever animating nature. 

Bathing may be alfo confidered as an excel- 
lent fpecific for alleviating both mental and 
bodily fufferings. It is not merely a cleanfer 
of the fkin, enlivening and rendering it more 
lit for performing its offices ; but it alfo re- 
frefhes the mind, and fpreads over the whole 
fyftem a fenfation of eafe, activity, and pleaf- 
antnefs. It further removes ftagnation in the 
larger as well as in the capillary veffels ; it 
gives an uniform free circulation to the blood, 
and preferves that wonderful harmony in our 
interior organs, on the difpofition of which 
our health and comfort fo much depend. A 
perfon fatigued, or diflreffed in body and mind, 
will derive more refrefiiment from the luxury 
of a lukewarm bath, and may drown his dif- 
quietude in it more effectually, than by in- 
dulging in copious libations to Bacchus. The 
bath, may be equally recommended as an ad- 
mirable retiring place, to evade, for a time, 
the influence of the atmofphere ; and perfons 
that have the misfortune to be too fufceptible 
of external impreflions, would find no fmall 
benefit, were they to repair in thick and fill- 
try weather to the bath, where they breathe 
in an element lefs loaded with noxious parti- 
cles. 

The wifli to enjoy perpetual youth, is one 
of the moft predominant and pardonable. 
Though it cannot be rationally afferted, that 
bathing will confer continual youth, yet I 
will hazard an opinion, that it has a very un- 
common and fuperior tendency to prolong 
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that happy ftatc ; it preferves all the folicl 
parts foft and pliable, and renders the joints 
of the body flexible. Hence it powerfully 
counteracts, what I prefume to call an infidi- 
ous difeafe, viz. age, which operates by grad- 
ually exhaufting the humours, and depriving 
the conftituent parts of the human frame of 
their elafticity. It is no lefs certain, that bath- 
ing is one of the moll efficacious means of 
preferving beauty ; and that thofe nations, 
among which bathing is a prevailing practice, 
are ufually the molt diltinguiihed for elegance 
of form and beauty of complexion. 

A moderate deiire to improve and beautify 
the furface of the body, is far from being a 
frivolous purfuit. It excites as much intereli, 
and is productive of as beneficial confequences, 
as the exertions of many a pfeudo-philof- 
opher, who devotes the toil of years, to ar- 
range his notions in a certain fyitematic form, 
and who yet is not fortunate enough to at- 
tain the great object of his wim. I have had 
frequent opportunities to obferve, that the 
defire of beauty, when not inordinate, may 
prove the fource of many virtuous and laud- 
able purfuits, and that it may be greatly in- 
itrumental to the prefervation of health. I 
am alfo pcrfuadcd, that this defire is often 
purfued by methods not the moft proper, and 
that from not having a juft knowledge of 
beauty, we make many valuable facrifices, 
not only of things relating to health, but 
fometimes of life itfelf. Initances are not un- 
common, of young perfons attempting to 
bleach their fkins, and beautify their perfons, 
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by avoiding a free air, ufing a mild and weak- 
ening diet, long falling, long fleeping, warm- 
ing their beds, &c. &c. ; but, alas ! the event 
does not anfwer their expectation, — they lofe 
both health and bloom ! — Eating chalk, drink- 
ing vinegar, wearing camphorated charms, 
and fimilar destructive means have been re- 
forted to, by other more daring adventurers, 
but with no better fuccefs. Thofe I have laft 
enumerated, may be called the minor cofmetics : 
others of a more formidable nature, I almoft 
hefitate to mention, as they are unqueftiona- 
bly the moil deleterious fubftances we are ac- 
quainted with. Mercury and lead, manufac- 
tured in various forms, are unhappily too 
common ingredients in many of our modern 
cofmetics, whether they confift of lotions, 
creams, powders, paints or ointments. That 
thefe fubftances can be communicated to the 
circulating fluids, through the fkin as well as 
by the ftomach, requires, I mould fuppofe,. 
no further proof, after the doctrines already 
advanced on this fubjed. Lead, in particular,, 
if once introduced into the fyftem, though in 
the frnalleft proportions, cannot be removed 
by art, and never fails to produce the moil 
deplorable effects ; fuch as palfy, contraction 
and convulfion of the limbs, total lamenefs, 
weaknefs, and the mod excruciating colic 
pains. Befides thefe more obvious effects, 
the frequent external ufe of lead and mercu- 
ry, as cofmetics, occahons cramps in every 
part of the body, faintings, nervous weaknefs, 
catarrhs, tubercles in the lungs and inteftines, 
which occur together or feparately, according 
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to the different circumftances, till at length a 
confumption, either pulmonary or hectic, 
clofes the dreadful fcene. 

Beauty of the fkin, the fubjecl: under con- 
fideration at prefent, is but another term for 
a found and healthy fkin ; — a pure mirror of 
the harmony of the internal parts with their 
furface, or, if I may be allowed the expreflion,. 
" // is vijtbk health." 

There fubfifts fo intimate a relation between 
our interior and exterior veffcls, that almoll 
every error or irregularity in the organs 
within, mows itfelf firft of all on the furface 
without, and particularly on the face. — How 
often are we ftruck at the countenance of a 
perfon, who thinks himfelf in perfect health, 
but whofe illnefs, the remit of fome morbid 
caufe concealed in the body, juftifies in a few 
days the ferious apprehenfions we entertained 
at our laft interview. Nature has wifely or- 
dained, that the firft appearance of internal 
irregularities is indicated by the countenance ; 
but to what ufe do we generally apply this, 
index ? — We refufe to avail ourf elves of her 
beneficent intimation ; and the continued ufe 
of pernicious fubftances, inftead of promoting 
the object we have in view, ultimately tar- 
nifhes and impairs that beauty, which we 
meant to adorn and preferve. We imagine 
it in our power to improve the fkin, without 
attending to the purity of 'the fluids, although 
it is indebted to them for its very exiftence ; 
and yet mould fmile at a perfon, who attempt- 
ed to eleanfe an impure tongue, by conilantly 
fcraping it, when a difordered ftomach wis 
the real caufe of that impurity. 
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From the tenor of the preceding pofitioiw, 
I hope for indulgence, when I venture to pro- 
nounce every cofmctic, whofe compofition is 
kept a fecret from the public, falfe and fraud- 
ulent ware. The three great and really effec- 
tual Substitutes for Cosmetics,* which I 
would recommend, are the following: Firji\ 
due attention to infenjible perfpiration ; — an 
important procefs, by which nature, if duly 
aaiftcd, will not fail to expel all acrimonious 
or ufeiefs particles. By this, too, the furface 
of the body will be kept in a conitant atmof- 
phere of foftening exhalations, — a fpecies of 
volatile vapor-bath, and the moil efficacious 
means of preferving it foft and pliant, and of 
animating it with the colour of life. The 
next circumftance to be attended to, is the 
purity of the fluids ; this depends equally on a 
free perfpiration, and on a vigorous ftate of 
d'gefion. The third requifite to a fair, health- 
ful complexion, is an uniform diftribution of 
the fluids ; or in other words, a free and un- 

* To fuch readers, whether male or female, a? are determined to 
make ufe of cofmetict, inftead of attending to the more effectual means 
to preferve the bloom of the fkin, it may be of fervice to point out 
one or two external applications, in order to prevtmt them from report- 
ing to the dangerous and deftru&ive contrivances of Quacks. — Ac- 
cording to Dr. Withering, a phyfician of great eminence at Bir- 
mingham, an infufion of horfe-radifh in milk makes one of the fafeft 
and beft cofmetics. Another preparation for clearing the fkin of 
pimples and reient eruptions, if aflifted by gentle aperient medicines, 
is the frefti expreffed juice of houfe-leek, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of fweet milk or cream. — Yet all contrivances whatever, to an- 
fwer this purpofe, are abfurd and nugatory, if the inward ftate of the 
body be neglected, or if they be looked upon zsfpeciftcs of tbemfd-ves. 
Such things do not exift in nature ; and we might as well try to 
bleach the face of a N.-gro, as to remove any fcorbutic or other erup- 
tions from the face, without bellowing proper attention on the whole 
ft ue of the body, and particularly the fluids, from which thefe irreg- 
ularities ierive their ori^is. 
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re/trained circulation of the blood ; as the very 
pureft fluids, when profufely propelled to the 
face, are productive of difagreeable confequen- 
ces, fuch as unnatural rednefs, flufhings, tu- 
mid appearances, &c. of which ladies of a fed- 
entary life are fo apt to complain. 

To thefe three general obfervations, I think, 
it may be neceffary to fubjoin a few particular 
injunctions, relative to the improvement of 
the fkin, as connected with a ftate of good 
health. — Carefully avoid all immoderate and vi- 
olent dancing, as the fudden alternations of heat 
and cold, not only impair the general ftate of 
the fkin, but are likewife of the greateft detri- 
ment to beauty. — Abftain from the too fre- 
quent and too copious ufe of heating liquors of 
every kind, particularly punch and ftrong 
wines. There is fcarcely any thing which is, in 
my opinion, more deftructive of the bloom of 
youth and manhood, than this liquid f re, which 
fills the blood with inflammable particles, pro- 
pels them towards the face, parches the fkin, 
renders it fpotted, and lays the foundation of 
that incurable difeafe, which is fometimes fig- 
uratively called copper in the face. Neither fu- 
gar, nor any additional ingredient to gratify 
the palate, can deprive thefe liquors of their 
noxious qualities, fo that even the mod agree- 
able of thefe feductive potions is attended 
with confiderable danger. 

Avoid, likewife, every excefs in hot drinks, 
as coffee, chocolate, and tea, particularly the 
laft, in which the people of this country are 
given to indulge, more than in any other 
beverage. I fcarcely dare venture to impeach 
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this favourite folate of our morning and even- 
ing hours ; but with all due deference to the 
comforts of the domeftic cirele, I confidcr it 
as my duty to denounce the too liberal ufc 
of this liquor, as not a little prejudicial to the 
fairnefs and purity of the fkin. Tea taken 
hot, and in immoderate quantities, not only 
has a tendency to weaken the organs of diges- 
tion, but cauies fluctuations and corigeftions 
in the humours of the face, and frequently 
brings on a degree of debilitating perfpiration. 
Let us conceive the ftomach inundated with 
a portion of warm water, juft at the time of 
digeflion ; its concoctivc powers are literally 
drowned, at the very inftant when their aflift- 
ance is mod required ; and, inftead of a pure 
balfamic chyle, or alimentary fluid, it prepares 
crude, and acrimonious humours, which can 
only generate an unhealthy mais of blood. 
Here, 1 cannot imprefs upon the attentive read- 
er, in terms fufficiently ftrong, the following 
truth : that a healthy Jiomach only can produce 
healthy and WKontaminated fluids ; and that two 
thirds of what we call acrimony, or fharpnefs 
of humours in the fyilem, proceed from a 
languid ftomach, and irregular digeftion. — If 
therefore the tea be made too weak, it will 
operate merely as warm water, and like it 
will greatly relax the coat and membranes of 
the ftomach ; — if made too ftrong, it will give 
an unnatural heat to the body, prove a dan- 
gerous ftimulus to the nerves, occafion palpi- 
tations of the heart, univerfal trembling, 
cramps, and a number of other complaint's, 
which it is needlefs to enumerate. That thefe 
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«ffect.s do not take place, during the firft 
months or years of indulging ourfelves in the 
intemperate ufe of hot and ftrong tea, is no 
argument to controvert this pofition ; they 
will, either fooner or later, unavoidably fol- 
low. 

I fhall but llightly touch here, on another 
fubject, fcarcely of lefs importance than the 
former ; namely, the various articles prepared 
by the paftry-cook and confectioner. Thefe 
dainties would be lefs objectionable, if any 
method could be devifed of bakhig them 
without the pernicious ingredients of yeait 
and fat, fubitances which load the ftomach 
with a glutinous flime and rancid matter, 
which obftruct the glands of the abdomen, 
particularly thofe of the mefentery, and which 
have a ftrong tendency to produce the cuta- 
iieous difeafes before mentioned. 



On the Ph\fical Education of Children. 

The phyfical education * of infants unques- 
tionably forms an object of the firfc impor- 
tance. The great difproportion fubfifting be- 
tween healthy and difeafed children, together 
with the deplorable mortality which occurs 
among the latter, too plainly evince, that 
their bodily welfare is not fufliciently attend- 
ed to. 

There is little room to doubt, that by a 
more rational mode of nurture, during the 

* To fome readers it may be neceffary to explain, that by fhyfual 
education is meant the bodily treatment of children ; the term pbyfual 
being applied in oppofition to moral. 

F 
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firft years of infancy, many fubfcqucnt difeafcs 
might either be wholly prevented, or at leaft 
greatly mitigated. Nothing perhaps would 
contribute more to meliorate education in 
general, than, what has been long and much 
wanted, a ferious and minute attention of the 
Faculty to this particular branch of medical 
fludy : which at prefent, I am concerned to 
fay, is almoft totally neglected. 

The few books extant on this futyect are 
neither written on (cientific principles, nor 
calculate^!, by their manner and ilyle, to af- 
ford plain and popular inftruction. It is not 
enough for profefiional men to plan fyftems 
of education in their ftudy-rooms ; — let them 
alfo demonftrate in practice, that they are 
familiarly acquainted with the true method 
of educating children ; — a method which, in 
my opinion, implies feme what more than 
merely prefcribing and administering medi- 
cines. 

So long as the nurfing of children remains 
exclufively in the hands of common midwives 
and nurfes, it is rather a matter of furprife, 
that fo many infants Ihould furvive the age 
of childhood. — We ought therefore, above all 
things, to inquire into the monftrous preju- 
dices prevailing in this eilcntial part of domes- 
tic management, as the firft itep towards their 
extirpation. 

How great would be my fitisfacjtion, if, by 
the following fractures, 1 mould be able to 
prevail upon feme intelligent mothers, who 
pofiefs fuflicient fortitude, to throw oil" the 
bondage of old cuftoms, or modern faflrions, 
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and to return to the path of fimple nature !— * 
In a fyftem of practical education, it is a judi- 
cious precept, which cannot be too much in- 
culcated, to omit rather than to undertake, or be 
too officious, in the phfnal treatment of infants. 

From the difficulty of difcovering the true 
csufe and feat of the complaints of children, 
efpecktHy if accompanied with any particular 
fymptoms in the excretory vellels, it is very 
ulual to adminifter a gentle laxative or emetic, 
upon the flighted occafion. — It would lead 
me too far to examine, in detail, the many 
bad confequences refulting from fo abfurd 
and detrimental a practice. I cannot, however, 
forbear from remarking, that by dealing con- 
ftantly in aperient medicines (a ft range infatu- 
ation among the vulgar !) the future difeafes of 
tlje child affume a particular character of the 
gajiric kind' — the juice of the ftomach, which 
ferves to concoct our food, being vitiated. As 
the operation of the laxatives is in a manner 
mechanical, by impelling the fluids, and partic- 
ularly thole of the mucous kind, towards the 
ftomach and bowels, and caufing them to ac- 
cumulate in a greater degree than ufual, it 
will be ealily underftood, that by the frequent 
repetition of this ftimulus, the gaftric juice 
will be rendered unfit to effect the proper fb- 
iution of food in the ftomach. For the lame 
reafon, perfons fubjecl: to frequent coftivenefs 
loon begin to complain of indigeftion, when 
they once habituate themfelves to take An- 
derson's or any other aperient pills : for 
by them the ftomach is converted, as it 
were, into a field of battle, where all the ir- 
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regularities, that take place in the fyftem, are 
left to fight their way ; where the limits of 
difeafe and health, nay the alternative of life 
and death, are to be finally determined. That 
this however is not the mod proper place for 
iuch a conteft, requires no demonstration. 
The flomach is appointed by nature for very 
different purpofes ; it is the only organ of 
nourifhment and digeflion ; the fource of ref- 
toration and health. But how can it effec- 
tually anfwer this end, if it ferves, at the fame 
time, as the conftant laboratory of difeafes ? 
As it is always in a ftate of impurity, it can- 
not aft with uniform energy and a fufficient 
degree of elaflicity, to prevent frequent irreg- 
ularities in digeflion ; — hence ariie bad hu- 
mours, hypochondriac affections, and nervous 
debility ; all of which, I have reafon to fear, 
are, more or lefs, confequences of tampering 
with medicines, efpecially in the period of 
childhood. I am further induced to think, 

• though it may to fome appear rather a bold 
idea, that more children are deftroyed by the 

i abfurd practice of loading their tender ltom- 
achs with every fort of trafh, and afterwards 
relieving them by repeated dofes of phyfic, 
than by any ?iatural procefs. This likevife 
accounts for the great number of children 
who die in towns, at an early age, before they 
become inured to fuch fevere attacks made 
on their digeftive organs. 

In order to check, and, if poilible, to pre- 
vent, this general tendency to difeafes ; to 
meliorate the Jfconflitution of children, by 
producing a regular circulation of the fluids'; 
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and to direct the exuding: morbid matter 
more univerfally and uniformly through the 
pores of the fkin, a more effectual remedy 
cannot be fuggefted, than that of frequent bath- 
ing, and a very limited ufe of aperient medi- 
cines. 

Thefe obfervations are not conjectural, but 
founded on experience, and it gives me pleas- 
ure to add, that they are confirmed by many 
phyficians of eminent abilities, and extenfive 
practice. 

Frequent bathing in infancy is a powerful 
mean of counteracting and iuppreffing the 
difpofition to ftomachic and bilious com- 
plaints, which, in our days, are uncommonly 
prevalent among children and adults, and 
which are frequently accompanied with diver-" 
fified nervous fymptoms. By fhe efforts of 
nature, to throw off malignant Humours by 
the Surface- of the body, in confequence of a 
proper ufe of the bath, many infantile difeafes 
may be fafely prevented, catarrhs fuppreffed, 
or greatly mitigated, teething rendered eafy 5i> 
and the whole phyfical condition of the child 
eonfiderably improved. 

It becomes here a queftion, which is the 
moft proper degree of heat in ufing the bath 
for children. — 1 ihall venture to pronounce, 
upon the authority of thebeit modern authors, 
confirmed by my own experience and obser- 
vation, that the lukewarm bath, between 84 
and 96 ° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, rather 
more than new-milk warm, is, upon an aver- 
age, the moft Suitable temperature. An er- 
roneous notion too much prevails, that the 
F 2 
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good effects of bathing are principally to be 
afcribed to the cold bath. The ufe of any bat h * 
indeed, whether cold or warm, that is, the 
ftimulating impreffion excited by the water, 
is, of itfelf, an excellent tonic, ferving to 
brace and invigorate the whole fyftem. Not 
to mention the comfortable feniations, that 
muft neceffarily attend the cleanfing and 
opening fo many millions of pores, with 
which the fkin is provided, it is farther re- 
markable, that water, formerly confidered as 
a Jimple element, is now pretty generally un- 
derftood to be a compound body, confiding of 
oxygen and hydrogen, or vital and inflammable 
air, the former of which, it is well known „ 
promotes the procefs of refpiration, and lite- 
rally feeds the vital principle in the human 
body. Although this affertion refts chiefly 
on an hypothetical foundation, fo much is 
certain, that a lukewarm bath, ufed for the 
legs alone, is found by experience to commu- 
nicate new fpirits to the v/eary traveller, al- 
moft inftantly to remove the fenfe of languor, 
and to re-animate all his faculties. Bruce,, 
the Abyffinian traveller, remarks, that in the 
intenfe heat of that country, a lukewarm 
bath afforded him more refrefhment and vig- 
our, than a cold one. We ought farther to 
con fider, that infants are accuftomed fcarely 
to any other than a warm temperature. The 
cold bath belongs to the clafs of heroic reme- 
dies, and in its iudden and vehement effects 
nearly refemblcs electricity. It is moreover 
an axiom in medicine, that the means of 
ftimulating and corroborating the fyftem, 
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mould be in proportion to the degree of vital 
power in the individual ; that a faint fpark 
may be extinguished rather than kindled by 
too violent a concuiTion of air ; and that a 
degree of hamulus and invigoration, which 
agrees with a firm and robuft body, may 
prove deftrucHve to one that is weak and ten- 
der. It might therefore be extremely haz- 
ardous to employ a remedy, in the delicate 
frame of infants, which even adults mould 
not refort to without the greateft precaution. 
I prefume to go a ftep farther, and do not hef- 
itate to fay, that the ufe of the cold bath, as 
far as relates to the treatment of children, is 
even dangerous. Its principal mode of op- 
eration is by contracting the whole furface 
of the body, and by caufmg a general repul- 
fion of the fluids towards the internal parts. 
Hence in a young and infirm body, which has 
very little internal reaction, the necelTary con- 
fequence of cold bathing will be an unequal 
diftribution of the fluids, a partial or local 
flagnation of them ; and, what is worft of all, 
an accumulation of humours in the head, by 
which infants are frequently injured, before it 
is in their power tocomplam. — The lukewarm 
bath, on the contrary, produces an uniform 
revolution and falutary purification of all the 
fluids. For thefe reafons, I confider the tepid 
bath as in every refpecl preferable, fince it 
may be ufed fomewhat cooler for ftrong chil- 
dren, or warmer for thofe of a weakly consti- 
tution, and the requiiite degrees of heat be 
regulated according to the increahng age and 
ftrength of the child. In fummer, the water 
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intended for bathing ought to be expofed 
the whole day to the rays of the fun, which 
will impart to it an agreeable and congenial 
warmth. Rain, or river-water, is the moll 
proper for this purpofe ; but if there be a ne-- 
eeflity for ufmg fpring or well-water, it mould 
be previoufly fbrtened with a fmall quantity 
of boiled water, in which a quarter of an 
ounce of foap has been diflblved, with the ad- 
dition of a little bran or oatmeal ; or if milk 
can be had, it will be found a flill more ufe- 
ful ingredient. Here I would particularly rec- 
ommend not to boil the whole quantity of the 
w r ater to be ufed for bathing ; as it would in 
that cafe be deprived of its aerial conflituents, 
which are not without their importance in 
the bath. — During the firft weeks and months, 
the child fhould not be furTered to remain in- 
the bath longer than five minutes, which 
time may be gradually increafed to a quarter 
of an hour. During the whole procefs ofr 
bathing, the body fhould not remain inactive, 
but be gently rubbed with the hand, afid af- 
terwards cleaned with a foft fpunge. It is or" 
confequence to attend to the point of time, 
when the child is taken out of the bath ; for 
in almofl every in fiance where warm bathing 
difagrecs with the child, it will be found ow- 
ing to neglecl in not wiping and drying the- 
body with luflicicnt expedition at this partic- 
ular period. Hence it is highly necefiary to 
keep warm cloaths in readinefs, in which the 
child fhould be wrapped up, and dried, the 
very moment it is taken out of the bath. 
Every one in the habit of bathing rauft have 
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obferved, that the evaporation of water on the 
fkin excites penetrating and uncomfortable 
fenfations of cold ; and there is an aftonifh- 
ing difference of temperature between actu- 
ally being in the water, and having water on 
the fkin after quitting the bath. If, there- 
fore, a child, from want of due precaution, 
be kept for feveral minutes with a naked, 
wet body, it will be liable to contract a cold, 
the more dangerous in its confequences, as it 
immediately fucceeds a ftate, in which the 
body is warm and the fkin open. 

It mould be further obferved, that bathing, 
immediately after a meal, or with a full ilom- 
ach, is highly improper, if not dangerous, 
both in children and adults ; nor is it advif- 
able, in rough weather, to carry a child into 
the open air too foon after bathing. ' The 
moil proper time for ufmg the bath is the 
evening, when the child can be removed to 
bed, as foon as it is completely dried. 

Thc>'e is another fpecies of bath, equally 
indifpenfable, which I will ca]1 tn . e -Air-bath ; 
or the daily enjoyment of frefh air. This is 
ufually confidered. as a promenade, or walk 
of pleafure ; and as children cannot judge 
of its great utility, and the weather is not 
always favourable for excurfions, parents are 
fometimes guiity of unpardonable neglect, 
in confining infants for whole days and weeks 
together within their rooms. But if air be 
eilcntially requifite to animate the moft fubtle 
powers of man, it follows, that it is as necef- 
fary to the organs of life as food and drink; 
and that its ialutary influence on the confti- 
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tution does not fo much depend on the ftate 
of it with refpecl to pleafantnefs and ferenity, 
as on its frefhnefs and conilant renewal. 
Hence I would imprefs it on the reader, as a 
rule not to be departed from, to let no day 
elapfe, without affording the child an opportunity 
of imbibing the falubrious qualifies of frejh air. 
In the firft months great precaution is necef- 
fary, and children born in fpring or fummer 
have in this refpecl no fmall advantages, as 
there is lefs danger in expofing them to the 
open air daring the warm months, than there 
is in autumn and winter. In the milder fea- 
fons, too, violent winds, and moid weather,, 
cannot be too carefully avoided. After the 
two fir It months of its exiftence, if the child 
has been duly habituated to freih air, it may 
be fafely carried out in any ftate of the weath- 
er : this ought to be regularly done every 
day, if it be only for half an hour, as it is one 
of the moft nourishing cordials that can be 
given. I mail juit notice here, in a curfory 
way, the great benefit which the eyes of chil- 
dren derive from this practice, and which, 
particularly at a time when complaints of 
weak and fore eyes are heard in aim oft every 
family, is of the utmoft importance. It is an 
unqueliionable fact, that the fhortnefs of fight, 
and wcaknefs of the eyes, fo prevalent amorg 
the inhabitants of towns, is chiefly owing to 
the injudicious cuftom of confining children, 
during the iirft years of their lives, almoft 
conftantly within four walls ; fo that the eye, 
being accuftomed to near objects only, becomes 
organized for a narrow view, and at length 
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is rendered incapable of forming the focus 
properly for dljlant objects. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain, that by an early and 
daily exertion of the organs of fight, in be- 
holding remote" objects,' in the open air, the 
circle of vifion is enlarged, the power of fight 
increafed, and a folid foundation laid for ac- 
quiring a clear and comprehenfive difcern- 
ment of objects. 

From the preceding obfervations, it will be 
readily admitted, that the proper and daily 
airing of the nurfery, in winter as ivell as in 
fummcr^ is of no fmall importance to the well- 
being of children. It has been proved by 
many fatal inftances, that a confined and im- 
pure air is of itfelf capable of exciting the moil 
violent convuliive fymptoms, and confequent- 
ly is one of the principal caufes, that fo many 
infants die of convulfions, during the firit 
months of their lives. Would it not be more 
eligible, to felcct the moft airy apartment in 
the houfe for a nurfery, than low and con- 
fined garrets, as is too frequently the cafe in 
large families ? The room, in which children 
breathe, mould at leait be capacious and lof- 
ty, and expofed to the cheering rays of the 
fun, which not only influence the temper and 
fpirits of children, but ferve to purify the 
corrupted air in their apartments. 

Perfons unaccuftomed to reflect on this sub- 
ject, can fcarcely conceive, what falutary ef- 
fects the fimplc means here recommended, 
namely, the early habit of warning, bathing, 
and daily airing, produce on the constitution, 
and physical formation of the child. The 
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habit of body, growth, and appearance of 
children, properly educated in this rcfpcct, 
will be totally different from thofe, who arc 
reared like foreign plants in a hot-houfe. To 
point out dill more forcibly the peculiar ad- 
vantages attending the regimen here recom- 
mended, I fhall exhibit a picture of fuch chil- 
dren, not taken from fancy, but authorized 
by facts, and according with the experience 
of many modern obfervers, as well as my 
own, and that of a resectable phyfician in 
Germany, ProfefTor Hufeland of Jena, to 
whom I am greatly indebted for the following 
obfervations : 

i. A child thus treated is more hardy and 
lefs affected by the viciffitudes of climate and 
weather. * 

2. Its body is ftraight and robuft ; its limbs 
are uniformly rnufcular, and well propor- 
tioned. 

3. The fhges of evolution, in its different 
organs, take place in regular fucceffion ; — no 
power, no capacity, outftrips another ; its 
teeth do not appear too foon, nor at irregular 
periods ; the child does not begin to walk 
too early nor too late ; and the fame order is 
obfervable with regard to its fpeaking. Even 
the mental faculties expand themfclves more 
regularly, that is, not too rapidly, but after 
the moft important bodily changes have been 
effected. Every period of its progrefs to ma- 
turity comes on in a natural and gradual 
manner, fo that the child, in a phyfjeal fenfe, 
longer remains a child ; — he does nt)t fhoot 
up into manhood, before he has completed 
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the proper term of youth ; and thus every 
llage, as well as the whole career of his ex- 
iftence, is confiderably prolonged. 

4. By this treatment the circulation of the 
fluids, and all internal motions, particularly 
of the lungs and inteflines, together with the 
ufual evacuations, are beneficially promoted. 
Of no lefs advantage is the bath to thofe chil- 
dren, that are fubjecr. to habitual coftivenefs ; 
a diftemperature which cannot be too much 
guarded againft, not only during the age of 
childhood, but alfo through the whole life. 
Infants accuftomed to the bath, and frefli air, 
are fcarcely ever known to fuller from this 
complaint. 

5. The texture of their mufcular flefli be- 
comes folid, the colour blooming, and the 
body neither appears tumid and ipungy, nor 
parched and meagre. The complexion is 
lively and frefli ; — the head and lower belly 
are in juft proportion to the reft of the body, 
and the difpofition to rickets, fo common in 
children, is not perceived in them. 

6. Neither are fuch children as enjoy the 
benefit of the bath affected by that exceflive 
fenfibility and difeafed irritability of the nerv- 
ous fyftem, which in many inftances fo fatal- 
ly degenerates into fpafms, fits, and convui- 
fions. Theie irregularities, in early life, are 
chiefly inftrumental in bringing on that piti- 
able itate, in which fome unhappy perfons, 
through the whole of their lives, are little 
better than loco-motive nervous machines — organ- 
ized beings, that exifl apparently for the fake 
of feeling only, not for acting. 

G 
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7. Difeafes of the fkin, eruptions, catarrhs, 
coughs, obftruclions of the firft paiTages, &c. 
are rarely obferved to attack a child properly 
treated ; and if they do, their duration will 
be fhort, and the crifes eafy and natural. 

8. Thofe difeafes in children, which are 
commonly called dangerous, as the fmall-pox, 
mealies, fcarlet fever, &c. and which are ulti- 
mately difeafes of the fkin, are greatly allevi- 
ated in their fymptoms, and more eafily over- 
come, when the fkin is in full health and vig- 
our ; — but as the ufual management of chil- 
dren deprives the fkin of thofe properties, we 
need not be at all furprifed at the danger and 
fubfequent mortality of children, in the above- 
mentioned difeafes. 

9. The early practice of warning and bath- 
ing may be alfo recommended, as tending to 
ftrengthen that fenfe of cleanlinefs, which is 
fo praifeworthy and ufeful in itfelf ; and 
which is not fufiiciently cultivated among 
thofe nations, where the bath is in difufe.* 

If the means above flated are expected to 
produce their full effect, it lTiould not be for- 
gotten, that the ivhole management of the 
child ought to correspond and keep pace with 

* The Ruffians, notwithftanding their ignorance, and rufticify of 
nanners, take the lead of the more refined French and Germans, both 
in a delicate fenfibility of cleanlinefs, and in the practical ufe of the 
bath. I lately read of a foreign gentleman, travelling in Ruma,who 
had hired one of the natives as his groom or pofHllicn. After hav- 
ing travelled fevcral days together in very fultiy weather, the i'emi- 
barbarian upon his knees rcquefted his employer to grant him leave 
of abfence for two or three hours, to refrefh himfelf with the luxury 
of a bath, which to him was indifpenfable, and the want of which he 
bad long felt. The peafantt in that country poffefs a refinement of 
fenfe, with refpeci to the furface of the body, with which the raoft 
elegant laJia in ether countries fecm totally unacquainted. 
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the preceding practice. Without attending 
to this condition, constant wjfliing and bath- 
ing may not only prove of little fervice, but 
may in fome inftances be productive of mif- 
chief. Hence it is abfolutely neceffary to pro- 
hibit the ufe of feather-beds, cumberfome 
dreffes, &c. and to avoid all fufFocating rooms, 
whether occafioned by too great heat, or art 
ofreniive corrupted atmofphere. 

There is no practice more detrimental to 
the powers and energy of man, in the firft 
period of his evolution, than that of immedi- 
ately finking the tender infant in a foft feath- 
er-bed. In this fituation, all the organs be- 
come extremely relaxed, and we lay the fouo- 
dation of a very ferious malady, a fweating- 
Jkln ; the fource of conftant colds, tooth-achs, 
head-achs, catarrhs, and innumerable other 
complaints. 

For thefe and fimilar reafons, I would ad- 
vife parents to lay their children, from the 
very hour of their birth, on foft and cooling 
mattreffes, under thin blanket covers, or cot- 
ton quilts, which do not incommode the 
body, leave the hands and arms at liberty, 
and are not liable to excite too great a degree 
of heat. In the intenfe cold of winter, an 
additional blanket may be ufed, which, how- 
ever, fhould be removed when the weather 
turns milder, and the child grows ftronger. 
But the greateft mifchief ariies from bottlers 
or pillows filled with feathers ; which mull, 
after a certain time, produce uncleanlinefs and 
a difagreeable fmell. Such a pillow is calcu- 
lated to collect and retain mephitic vapours j 
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and for this obvious reafon it cannot but be 
unfafe to flecp for a whole twelvemonth with 
one's head repofed on fuch a mafs of acrid ex- 
halations. This inconvenience may be eafily 
avoided, by furnifhing children with cufliions 
filled with horfe-hair, or with the foftefl bran, 
previoufiy well beaten ; the beft for this pur- 
pofe is the bran of oats. The great advan- 
tage of thefe pillows is, that they admit moif- 
ture to pafs through them, confequently they 
will always remain dry ; and may from time 
to time be renewed, while they preferve a 
moderate and regular degree of warmth. 

Cleanlinefs, in domeftic life, is one of the 
cardinal virtues, and an effential requifite to 
the proper phyfical education of children. 
Indeed, I cannot help remarking, that this is 
perhaps the only province of parental care, in 
which we never can do too much. For this 
end, we ought not to neglect the article of 
linen, as the frequent change of it is of more 
confequence than many parents are aware of. 
A child is much more liable to perfpirc than 
an adult ; the natural effect of which is, that 
its linen is more readily foiled and rendered 
unfit for wearing. I would therefore advife 
all parents, who can afford it, to give their 
children clean, dry linen every day. An un- 
doubted proof of the utility of this practice 
is, that inftanccs have occurred of children 
being cured of the rickets, when, from the 
firft appearance of that complaint, they have 
been daily furnifhed with clean linen, well 
• dried, and occafionally fmoked with juniper- 
berries, frnnkincenfe. or other perfuming fub- 
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ftances, in order to expel the moifture, which 
is abforbed by linen. But if a clean change 
cannot be conveniently had every day, the 
night -Ihirt as well as that of the day, ought 
to be regularly dried, and perfumed if necef- 
fary. 

Laftly, let the drefs of children be light 5 
the head and breaft during the firft months 
may be covered, though very {lightly ; but 
as foon as the hair is fufficiently ftrong to af- 
ford protection, there is fcarcely any neceflity 
for hats or caps, unlefs in rainy or cold fea- 
fons. The breaft and neck too acquire more 
firmnefs, and are rendered hardier, by keep- 
ing them uncovered •, as our frequent colds 
and fore throats chiefly originate from the 
abfurd habit of wearing bofom-friends and 
ftiffened cravats. 

I mail conclude thefe obfervations with an 
hiftorical account from Herodotus, which 
clearly illuftrates the advantage attending the 
cool regimen of the head. This judicious 
gind learned writer informs us, that after the 
battle fought between the Per/tans, under 
Cambyses, and the Egyptians,, the flain of 
both nations were feparated : and upon ex- 
amining the heads of the Periians, their fkulls 
were found to be fn thin and tender, that a 
fmall ftone would immediately perforate 
them : while on the other hand, the heads of 
the Egyptians were fo firm, that they could: 
fcarcely be fractured by the largeft ftones, 
The caufe of this remarkable difference Hero- 
dotus afcribes to a cuftom the Egyptians had 
of {having their heads from die earlieft infaji*- 
G 2 
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cy, and going uncovered in all ftates of the 
weather ; whereas the Perfians always kept 
their heads warm, by wearing heavy turbans. 
I finccrely wifli, that the rules and obfer- 
vations, here fubmitted to the candid reader* 
were more generally underltood and practi- 
ced, fo far at leaft as they are found to accord 
with reafon and experience. I am not how- 
ever difpofed to imagine, that plans otfudden 
improvement are the moll likely to fucceed ;•. 
and I am well aware of the difficulties we 
mull expect to encounter, when we attack 
old and rooted prejudices, with the hope of 
vanquishing them all at once. For though L 
fhould be fortunate enough to fubftitute 
founder opinions and better practices, in lieu 
of thofe already eflablifhed, yet, unlefs the 
mind be prepared for fuch changes, by a 
proper philofophic culture, nothing is more 
probable, than that a fpeedy relapfe into for- 
mer errors will be the necefTary confequence. 
The hiftory of our own time has, in fome re- 
cent inftances, evidently confirmed the truths 
of this obfervation. We find even the man- 
dates of arbitrary power infufficknt to pro- 
duce a thorough reform in the manners and 
cufloms of a fuperftitious people. The phi- 
lanthropic but weak emperor Joseph II. was 
obliged to yield to the torrent of popular 
prejudice ; and, in fpitc of his better reafon, 
frequently to repeal meafures dictated by the 
enlightened genius of philofophy. His obfti- 
nate and infatuated fubjects were not fully 
ripe for fuch falutary innovations. Our age 
is fcarcely docile enough to purfue thofe im- 
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provements, which a rapid and continual pro- 
grefs in the fciences is daily fuggefting. Up- 
on this ground alone we can explain the fre- 
quent and obvious contr?„ft between the pre- 
vailing theories and practices, both in the 
higher and lower walks of life. A great ma- 
jority of the common people, from their ha- 
bitual indifference to literature, and their 
averlion to ferious reflection, ftill manifeft 
their ancient prejudices to every thing which 
falls under the defcription of novelty or im- 
provement.. More than one generation will 
probably elapfe, before even a part of the ufe- 
ful hints can be realized, which lie difperfed 
in the later writings on fubjects of health and 
domeftic economy. Whatever benefits can 
be attained by popular inftruction, both with 
regard to the treatment of children and adults,, 
mult be introduced in a gradual manner* 
The ancient treatment of children, being con- 
fecrated by time, muft not be rudely and pre- 
cipitately rejected ; but old cuftoms may be 
changed by prudent and moderate manage- 
ment ;. and thus we may proceed from one 
ftep to another, in extending the boundaries 
of truth and reafon. A gradual tranfition 
from a faulty to- a better ftate of things, is 
commonly the ■m oft permanent. Let us com- 
bat, at iirlt, the moft dangerous notions and 
prejudices : the conqueft over a Jingle preju- 
dice, if it be completely .extirpated, is a tri- 
umph of no little moment :,. inafmuch as it 
will {hake the foundation of many others, 
more or lefs connected with it. 
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In my earned endeavours to caution the 
reader againft inveterate prejudices, I do not 
mean to infinuate, that a perfect and perma- 
nent ftate of health is compatible with the 
delicate organization and complex functions 
cf the human body : I am well aware, that 
its moft healthy condition clofely borders on 
difeafe, and that the feeds of diftempers are 
already planted in the very fulnefs or luxu- 
riance of our fluids. Hence no abfolute per- 
fection is to be found among mortals, whether 
we confider them in a phyfical or moral ftate* 
Cicero illuftrates this pofition, when fpeak- 
ing of man as a moral agent, with equal truth 
and energy, in the following words : " He is 
not," fays this philofophical orator, " the 
moft virtuous man, who commits no faults ; 
but I confider him as the moft virtuous, 
whofe confcience reproaches with thcfiwe/l." 
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CHAP. I. 

A Practical Inquiry into the means and plans 

adopted among different nations, with a view to 

prolong human life. — An hiftorical furvey of this 

interefiing fubjecf, in different ages ; together 

with the fuccefs which has attended the refpec- 

tive efforts made by nations and individuals. — 

A brief Jiatement of the conditions requifite to 

the attainment of a long and healthy life. — Ob- 

fervations, rules, and cautions deduced from the 

experience of ages. — Symptoms of aclual diffolu- 

fi on . — Summary account of a dietetic fyfiem ; 

explanation of its defign, and the vajl diverfity 

of objecls comprehended under this popular 

fcience. 

AS the enjoyment of ' a found mind in 
a found body' is one of the greateft 
of terreftrial bleffings, it is incumbent on ev- 
ery rational inquirer, to devote fome portion 
of his time and induftry to the refearch of 
fuch ufeful and practical objects, as may con- 
tribute to improve and infure fo d~ fir able a 
ftate. 

As long as the various functions of the hu- 
man body, the voluntary as well as the invol- 
untary motions, are performed with eafe, and 
fuffer no interruption, we ufually pronounce 
the body to be in a flate of health ; in the 
contrary cafe we call it difeafed. I mall ad* 
vance a ftep further, and afl'ert, that when we 
do not feel ourfelvea encumbered with the 
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weight of our own frame, and when we are 
not difpofed to reflect, with uneafinefs and fo- 
licitude, upon its phyfical condition, then we 
have a right to confider our health as being 
in a perfect Hate. 

Although we are liable to fuffer from the 
attacks of difeafe, in a variety of fhapes, yet 
we have abundant reafon to contemplate with 
fatisfaction#the chequered condition of human 
life : for, even in the prefent imperfect ftate 
of things, we find comforts more than fuffi- 
cicnt to counterbalance our forrows. Con- 
fidering the innumerable accidents, to which 
we are daily and hourly expofed, it is a mat- 
ter of juft furprife, that frail, imbecile man 
fhould remain in health during the greater 
part of his life ; and ftill more fo, that, upon 
an average, the number of healthy individu- 
als fhould be found far to exceed thofe in a 
contrary ftate. If we further advert to the 
want of thought and circumfpection, which 
marks the conduct of man in general, in the 
treatment of his body, our aftonifhment will 
necefiarily increafe, that he fo often efcapes the 
dangers prepared by his own hands. But pa- 
rental Nature frequently repairs the injury, 
though we are not confeious of her falutary 
efforts. She powerfully co-operates, when 
art is called in aid, to reftore that harmony 
and order in the fyftem, which had been im- 
prudently or inadvertently difturbed. To 
her healing powers we are principally indebt- 
ed, if the fufferings refulting from ignorance 
or obftinacy are lefs fevere, than the extent 
of the mifchief teemed to portend. 
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It cannot be expected, that perfons unac- 
quainted with the economy of the human 
frame fhould be able to difcriminate between 
internal and external caufes, and their effects. 
Where a competent fhare of this knowledge 
is wanting, it will be impofiible to afcertain, 
or to counteract, the different caufes by which 
our health is affected ; and fhould a fortunate 
individual ever fix upon a fuitable remedy, 
he will be indebted to chance alone for the 
difcovery. 

This has been the cafe in all ages, and alas ! 
it is ftill deplorably the cafe. Remedies have 
from time to time been devifed, not merely 
to ferve as Nq/lrums for all difeafes, but alfo 
for the pretended purpofe of prolonging human 
life. Thofe of the latter kind have been ap- 
plied with a view to refift or check many op- 
erations of nature, which infenfibly confume 
the vital heat, -and other powers of life, fuch 
as refpiration, mufcular irritability, &c. Thus, 
from the implicit credulity of fome, and the 
exuberant imagination of others, obfervations 
and experiments, however difcordant with 
found reafon and philofophy, were multiplied, 
with the avowed defign of eftablifliing proofs 
or refutations of this or that abfurd opinion. 
In this manner have fanaticifm and impofture 
falfified the plaineft truths, or forged the moft 
unfounded and ridiculous claims ; fo that one 
glaring inconfiftency was employed to combat 
another, and folly fucceeded folly, till a fund 
of materials has been tranfmitted to pofterity, 
fufiicient to form a concife hiftory of this 
fubject. 
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Men, in all ages, have fet a juft value on 
long life ; and in proportion to the means of 
enjoying the fame, this value has been felt in 
a greater or lefs degree. If the gratification 
of the fenfual appetite formed the principal 
object of living, the prolongation of it would 
be, to the epicure, as defirable, as the profpect 
of a life to be enjoyed beyond the limits of 
the grave, is to the moralift and the believer. 
In the Old Teftament, the promife of a 
long life was held up as one of the moft im- 
portant fources of confolation : and, conform- 
ably to the principles of Chriitianity, a patient 
continuance in well-doing, or, in other words, 
a long life rich in good works, can bed infurc 
the hope of a more happy ftate in a future 
world. x Hence the wifti of a fpeedy termina- 
tion of our exiftenee here, is one of thofe ec- 
centricities, into which only.perfons deprived 
of reafon are liable to be drawn, either from 
extreme anxiety, or the want of mental forti- 
tude.. The defire of longevity feems to be 
inherent in all animal life, and particularly in 
human nature : it is intimately cherifhed by 
us, throughout the whole of our exigence, 
and is frequently fupported and ftrengthened, 
not only by jufiifiable means, but alio by va- 
rious fpecies of collufion. 

; possibility of prolonging human life 
v never doubted by the Orientals, even in 
the earlk r i^es. One of the moil ancient 
3 :thods on v;ord, is that of placing the aged 
a .1 decrepit in 1 he vicinity of an atmofphere, 
replete with the exhalations of blooming 
youth. It is not improbable, that a certain 
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cuftom then prevailing in the Eaft, by alluring 
the fancy with beautitul images, and by im- 
poling upon the underftanding through poet- 
ical fictions, firft induced man to entertain 
this lingular notion. The bloom of a juve- 
nile age, and particularly the healthful virgin, 
was compared, by the Orientals, with roles, 
lilies, and other elegant flowers ; fhe was in- 
troduced in allegorical defcription, to repre- 
sent odoriferous fpices, balms, and oils, and 
was made the fubjecl: of p'adoral and other 
poems.. How eafy, then, the tranlition from 
fancy to belief, that the exhalations of vigor- 
ous and healthy perfons muft be highly con- 
ducive to the fupport of exhaufted age ; that 
they were capable, like the fragrant balms of 
the Eaft, of loftening the rigidity of the fibres, 
-of exciting, the vital fpirits, and, in fhort, of 
Supplying the aged with a frelh Hock of 
health. The hiftory of King David furnimes 
us with a ftriking illuftration of this renovat- 
ing procefs. 

In the writings of the ancient phyficians, 
we meet with various accounts, from which 
we learn, that this method has ever been % 
favourite refource of invalids, worn out with 
age. Modern phyficians alfo mention the 
practice, and the celebrated Bof.ri-iaave in* 
forms us, that he advifed an old and decrepit 
burgomafter at Amfterdam to ileep between 
two young perfons ; and that his patient, 
who before was finking under the weight of 
infirmities, obvioully recovered ftrengtli and 
cheerfulnefs of mind. 

The great age of fome fchoolmafters has 
H 
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iikewife been afcribed to the benefit they de- 
rive from breathing, almoft conftantly, among 
young and healthy children. It has been far- 
ther obferved, that young perfons, if they 
flcep in company with the aged, become lean 
and enfeebled. — Upon more accurate inqui- 
ries, however, it is pretty evident, that moft 
of the benefits (perhaps all of them) which 
the aged derive from this expedient, may be 
placed to the account of the imagination, and 
its furprifing effects on the body. It is this 
power which, in my opinion, renews the Ian- 
guiftiing flame of the aged, and which may 
preferve them for fome time longer in that 
renovated ftate, provided it be fupported by 
a proper attention to diet and other circum- 
ftances. — We frequently fee a debilitated and 
peevifh old man alTume a complacent fmiling 
afpect, when a fprightly maiden addreffes him 
in the language of courteous pleafantry. The 
moft charming images recur to his ftimulated 
imagination ; and the powers of life are, as 
it were, again roufed, and directed to one 
object. That fuch means of reanimating old 
age, may have a favourable effect on health, 
cannot be difputed. 

To imagine, however, that the vigour of 
health and the bloom of youth can be tranf- 
fufedby infenfible perfpiration, or exhala- 
tion, into the body of the aged, is to labour 
under a very palpable miftake. I fhall prove, 
in the next Chapter " On Air and Weather," 
that every living being neceflarily corrupts 
the air more or lefs by its refpiration ; and 
that the atmofphere, thus impregnated, be- 
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comes unfit for other beings to breathe in ; 
bccau'fe every expiration contains certain par- 
ticles, which are feparated by the lungs, as be- 
ing ufelefs and noxious to the body. How 
then is it conceivable, that matters or fub- 
ftances mould be hurtful to one body, if re- 
tained in it, and ufeful to another, if commu- 
nicated to it ? Or was it fuppofed, that the 
watery parts of infenfible exhalation from the 
young body, could moiften and refrefh the 
parched fibres of the aged ? To accomplish 
this purpofe, we are pollened of remedies 
much purer and more effectual. Natural 
warmth or heat is the only means competent 
to produce fuch a falutary effect ; as that 
alone is capable of exciting the {lumbering 
energy of life. And in this refpeft, I appre- 
hend, we ought to dojuftice to the above-de- 
fcribed method practifed by the ancients. 

When young perfons live or fleep with old 
people, and are obferved to grow thin and 
infirm, (which however is not always the 
cafe) that proceeds from another circum- 
flance, namely, that the former abforb or in- 
hale the noxious particles of the latter ; but 
from this it by no means follows, that the 
aged body attracts the vital principle from 
the younger. Although free caloric^ or mat- 
ter of heat, may probably pafs over from the 
young body into that of the aged ; yet this 
transfufion, under certain circumftances, 
would be rather to the advantage than disad- 
vantage of the former ; inafmuch as this de- 
privation of fuperfluous caloric is not unfre- 
quently found to be fer vice-able and vvhole- 
ibme.. 
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From the preceding remarks we may con- 
ceive, that a fchool-room filled with the va- 
rious exhalations of children, cannot conduce 
to the prolongation of life ; and, confequent- 
ly, that the great age of certain fchoolmaflers- 
muft be afcribed to fome other caufe. An 
accurate account of the mortality prevailing 
among that clafs of men would latisfactorily 
demonftrate, that the age of fchoolrrurfters is 
in a juft proportion to that of other claffes of 
ibciety. 

I ihall now confider fcveral other plans, 
that have been adopted for the prolongation 
of human life. 

The Egyptians, who lived in a country 
rendered unwho>cfome by imtenfe heat and 
frequent inundations, could not long remain 
ignorant of the comparative longevity of 
their northern neighbours, the Greeks. Af- 
ter many fruitlefs attempts to difcover the 
true caufe of their fhort life, and to provide 
the means of removing that caufe, they at 
length became fanatical enough to imagine 
themfelves pofleffed of the grand fecret for 
prolonging life — in the conftant ufe of fudo- 
rifics and emetics. The air of Egypt, being 
impregnated with aqueous and putrid parti- 
cles, not only checked the proceis of perfora- 
tion, but alio generated various epidemic dif- 
tempers. In fuch cafes, fudorific medicines 
were neceifary and proper ; and even emet- 
ics, by exciting a forcible commotion through 
the whole fyftetn, not unfrequently refloreci 
the activity of the cutaneous veffels, and thus 
produced a favourable efreft in thefe mala- 
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dies. Farther, the heat of the climate in- 
fpiffated their fluids ; this circumftance, con- 
nected with their ufual mode of life, and their 
crude articles of food, neceflarily brought on 
an excefs of bile, which overflowing the Horn- 
ach upon the leafc occafion, could not fail,, 
fooner or later, to occafion very obftinate dif- 
eafes. The emetics, therefore, being emi- 
nently qualified to evacuate the bile, would 
©f courfe obtain general reputation among 
the Egyptians, Thefe and the fudorifics 
were for a long time confidered as fpecific 
remedies ; from their tendency to expel the 
matter fo dangerous to life ; and becaufe in 
thofe ages difeafes were confidered the only 
enemies to longevity : the Egyptian phyfi- 
cians and philofophers not being able to dif- 
tinguifh between effects and their caufes, the 
latter of which exiiled in- the peftilential va^ 
pours of a hot climate. 

Thus it became a cufttom to take at Ieaft 
two emetics every month ; to inquire of ac- 
quaintances and friends, how thofe medicines 
had operated, and to wifn each other joy up- 
on thefe occaiions. I need not obferve, that 
this lingular method of prolonging life is not 
to be recommended as worthy of imitation ; 
that the periodical cuiiom of taking medici- 
nal remedies renders their frequent repeti- 
tion neceflary, while it deftroys their occa- 
sional efficacy ; and that it therefore chiefly 
belongs to the department of the phyfician to 
determine, when, and in what degree, fucfo 
medicines are to be adminiftered. 

The Greeks lived in a more romantic and 
H z 
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picturefque country ; their conceptions with 
regard to the ftructure and functions of the 
human frame were more correct and con- 
formable to nature. Their philofophers and 
phyficians were more enlightened and lefs 
prejudiced than thofe of Egypt ; they were 
not, like the latter, under the capricious in- 
fluence of a wild imagination, too frequently 
difordered by the effects of black bile. Na- 
ture, difplayed in all her charms, in the fub- 
lime and beautiful fcenery of their country, 
every where invited them to the enjoyment 
of free and pure air ; the effects of this on 
their fufceptible nerves, combined with an 
excellent fyftem of bodily exercife, proved 
the belt fpecific for counteracting the effects 
of time, and thus prolonging their active, 
healthful lives. For this great and beneficial 
purpofe, particular methods and rules were 
contrived, in order to give the body the moft 
varied and effectual, yet gentle motions ; — 
thefe athletic exercifes were judicioufly adapt- 
ed to the different conftitutions, fituations, 
and ages of life, fo that the fagacious Greeks 
arrived at an extraordinary degree of perfec- 
tion in the gymnajllc art. 

The great advantage of fuch a courfe of 
bodily exercife cannot be difputed, when we 
confider how many individuals in all coun. 
tries die prematurely from want of activity, 
motion, and nervous energy ; though their 
organization may be in no refpecl faulty." 
Beiides, a body inured to frequent and labo- 
rious exercife, will not be eafily affected by 
external cauies of difcafc ; being k cured, as 
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it were, by a coat of mail, againft the attacks 
of many acute diforders. 

The Greeks carried, to a ftili greater de- 
gree, the fyftem of gymnaftic motions. By 
the fame method they attempted to cure dif- 
eafes in their lirft ftages, not excepting fuch 
as were already formed, and to put a ftop to 
their further progrefs. They caufed the pa- 
tient to move in various pofitions ; they ap- 
plied gentle friction to the whole furface of 
the body 5 and ufed different methods to 
overcome the languor of the mufcles, by ex- 
citing and ftimulating the mufcular energy. 

In relaxed, weakly individuals, whofe or- 
ganization is deficient in the proper degree 
of tenfion or eladicity, this method mull be 
allowed to poflefs great advantages ; but I 
do not conceive it neceflary to prove here, 
that it cannot be confidently applied to all 
difeafes. It is not to be fuppofed, that the 
weary traveller can be either ftrengthened or 
refreihed by additional exercife. 

The modern methods of bracing the hu- 
man body, fuch as frequent bathing in cold 
water, expoling the body to all the vicinl- 
tudes of climate and weather,^ the various 
modes of fupporting bodily fatigue, as trav- 
elling on horfeback and on foot, &c. which 
are fo indifcriminately recommended to our 
afpirirtg youth, cannot in every inftance for- 
tify and render the human frame indeftruc- 
tible : — on the contrary, ail fuch violent effort? 
have a tendency to bring on the fymptoms 
of age, at a much earner period than it ought 
to appear j as the joints and mufcles are there- 
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by rendered liable to contract an uncommon 
degree of ftiffnefs and rigidity. — To load ten- 
der youth with burthens disproportionate to 
their age, and to impofe upon them the tafk 
of men, can never be the moft proper means 
of hardening and preparing them for a long 
and active life. 

A drftinction, however, mould be made 
fcere, between bracing the fibres, of which all 
folid parts of the body confift, and bracing 
the fenfe of touch or feeling. The animal fi- 
bres may be folid, but mould not be fo rigid 
as to become infenhble ; a certain degree of 
irritability is neceffary to the proper exercife 
of their contracting and relaxing power. If r 
further, there mould exift in the body a dik 
poiition towards rigidity and infenfibility,. 
any artificial modes of bracing it will be of 
dangerous tendency.. If, on the contrary,, 
the iibres mould be too irritable, the Grecian 
method may, in that cafe, be reforted to with 
fafety and advantage. A flrikinginflance of 
this occurs in the'hiftory of Captain Cook- 
On his arrival in the Friendly Iflands, he was 
feized with an acute rliqumatifm, attended 
with excruciating pawis. He was foon reliev- 
ed from this- torturing fituation, by the eafy 
and inftinctive procefs of gentle friction, 
which the Iflanders generally followed on; 
iuch occahons. Thus a few untu L ored per- 
fons completely effected what could not have 
been fooner, nor more eafily accomplished by 
the fyftematic art of the learned. 

From thefe confiderations we may fafely 
infer, i. That the cold bath, gyrrmaftic excr- 
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cifes, bodily fatigue of any kind, and all ex- 
pedients to brace and invigorate the confti- 
tution, ought: only to be adopted under cer- 
tain limitations, viz. with a proper regard to 
particular cafes and circumftances : and, 2. 
That thefe fevere remedies cannot and ought 
not to be univerlally nor indilcriminately 
recommended, as methods of prolonging life. 
Let us not, however, difparage the merits 
of that ingenious race of men, whom we only 
know from their inimitable works. For, al- 
though the method of the Greeks cmnot be 
fafely introduced among us, without many 
and great exceptions, we muft do them the 
paltice to allow, that in their operations of 
hardening the human body, they proceeded 
in a more cautious, gradual, and judicious 
manner, than the moderns feem willing to 
fubmit to. Sudden changes of any kind pro- 
duce a fort of revolution in the body, and 
this is necefTarily attended with a waiie of 
ftrength, proportionate to the violence o£ 
the (hock. 

Plutarch poiTefTed clear and rational idea3 
on the fubject of preferving and prolonging 
human life ; the truth of which he confirm- 
ed by his own experience, during a feries of 
many happy years. He advifes to keep the 
head cool and the feet warm, not immediate- 
ly to take medicines on every flight indifpo- 
fition, but rather to let Nature relieve hcrfelf 
by Fading a day, and, in attending' to the 
mind, never to forget the body. Much 
learning is comprefled in thefe golden pre- 
cepts, which will be valuable 'as long as hu- 
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man nature remains the fame. The atten- 
tion beftowed upon the mind, however lau- 
dable, mould not authorifc us to neglect the 
care of the body ; the intimate connexion 
fubfifting between both requires a due pro- 
portion of care and attention to be paid to 
each. In the fame degree, as a difeafed body 
fympathetically torments the mind, fo does 
an infirm mind agitate and harafs the body; 
and fuch tortures and reciprocal affections arc 
unavoidably attended with the confumption 
of animal life. — What Plutarch enjoins, with 
refpect to keeping the head cool and the feet 
warm, is agreeable to reafon and experience; 
we fhould not, however, imagine, that the 
grand fecret of prolonging life confifts in the 
iole obfervance of thefe maxims. The head 
and feet are not the only points, in which life 
is concentrated ; they may indeed have a 
beneficial or pernicious influence on the whole 
body, and in this refpect they demand a fliare 
of our attention ; but no other part ought 
on that account to efcape our notice. 

I now enter upon a very' unpleafant talk, 
namely, that of reviewing a period of dark- 
nefs, during the barbarity of the middle ages, 
when the progrefs of true knowledge was 
obftructed by the moft abfurd fancies and 
childiih conceits ; when conjectures, caprices 
and dreams fupplied the place of the moft 
"ufeful feienccs, of the moft important truths. 
Chemiftry, fo effentially recmifite to explain, 
the phenomena of known and unknown fub- 
ftances, fell into the hands of jugglers and fa- 
natics ; — their fyfteras, replete with philo- 
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Cophic nonfenfe, and compofed of the moft 
crude, heterogeneous materials, ferved rather 
to nourifh fuperftition than to eftablifh facts 
and iiluftrate ufeful truths. Univerfal rem- 
edies, in various forms, met with flrenuous 
advocates and deluded confumers. The path 
of accurate obfervation and experiment was 
forfaken ; far from penetrating into the rayf- 
•terious rccefles of Nature, they bewildered 
themfelves in the labyrinth of fanciful fpecu- 
lation ; they overftepped the bounds of good 
fenie, modefty, and truth, and the blind led 
the blind. 

The prolongation of life, too, was no longer 
fought for in a manner agreeable to the dic- 
tates of Nature ; even this interefting branch 
of human purfuits was rendered fubfervient 
to Chemiitry, or rather to the confufed fyf- 
tem of Alchemy. Original matter was looked 1 
upon to be the elementary caufe of all beings ; 
by this they expected literally to work mira- 
.cles, to tranfmute the bale into noble metals, 
to metamorphoie man in his animal Mate by 
chemical procefs, to render him more dura- 
ble, and to fecure him againft early decline 
and diflblution. Millions of veffels, retorts, 
and phials were either expoied to the action 
of the moft violent artificial heat, or to the 
natural warmth of the fun ; or elfe they were 
buried in fome dunghill, or other fetid mate, 
for the purpofe of apprehending this original 
matter^ or obtaining it from putrefcible Cub- 
it an ces. 

As the fubftance called Gold always bore 
the higheft value among metals, theie raon- 
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grel philofophers concluded, from a ridicu- 
lous analogy, that its value, with refpect to 
the prefervation of health, and the cure of 
difeafes, muft likewife furpafs that of all oth- 
<r remedies. The nugatory art of diilblv- 
ing it, fo as to render it potable, and to pre- 
vent it from being again converted into met- 
al, employed a multitude of bufy idiots, not 
only in concealed corners, but in the fplendid 
laboratories of the palaces of the great. Sov- 
ereigns, magiftrates, counfellors, and impof- 
tors, were ftruck with the common frenzy, 
entered into friendihip and alliance, formed 
private fraternities, and fometimes proceeded 
to fuch a pitch of extravagance, as to involve 
themfelvcs and their polterity in ruinous 
debts. The real object of many was, doubt - 
lefs, to gratify their avarice and defire of ag- 
grandifcment,a!though this finifter motive was 
concealed under theipecious pretext of fearch- 
ing for a remedy, that mould fcrve as a tinc- 
ture of life, both for the healthy and difeafed ; 
yet fome among thefe whimfical mortals were 
actuated by more honourable motives, zealous 
only for the intereils of truth, and the well- 
being of their fellow-creatures. The com- 
mon people in fome countries, particularly 
Italy,, Germany, and France, often denied 
themielves the neccflaries of life, to fave as 
much as would purchafe a few drops of the 
tinclure of gold, which was offered for fale 
by fome fuperftitious or fraudulent chemift : 
and fo thoroughly perfuaded were they of 
the efficacy of this remedy, that it afforded 
them in every iuflance the mod confident and 
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only hope of recovery. Thefe beneficial ef- 
fects were pofitively promifed, but were look- 
ed for in vain. All-fubduing Death would 
not fubmit to be bribed with gold, and Dif- 
eafe refufed to hold any intercourfe with that 
powerful deity, who prefides over the trade 
and commerce of nations. 

As, however, thefe diverfified and aim oft 
numberlefs experiments were frequently pro- 
ductive of ufeful inventions in the arts and 
manufactures ', and as many chemical reme- 
dies of real value were thereby accidentally 
difcovercd, the great and general attention 
to thofe bold projectors, was conftantly kept 
alive and excited. Indeed, we are indebted 
to their curious operations, or rather perhaps 
'to chance, for feveral valuable medicines, the 
excellence of which cannot be difputed, but 
which, nevertheless, require more precaution 
in their ufe and application, and more perfpi- 
cacity and diligence in investigating their na- 
ture and properties, than the original prepar- 
ers of fuch articles were able or willing to af- 
ford. 

All their endeavours to prolong life, by 
artificial means, could not be attended with 
beneficial effects ; and the application of the 
remedies thus contrived, mult neceiTarily, in 
many cafes, prove detrimental to the health 
of the patient. In proof of this affeftion, it 
will be fuflicient to give a flight iketchofthe 
rent views and opinions of the Goldma- 
kers, Rofencrucians, manufacturers of Aftra- 
iian Salts, of the Drops of Life, and Tinctures 
of Cold, hunters after the Philofqpher's Stone, 
I 
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&c. &c. Some of thefe enthufiafls fancied 
life to refemble a flame, from which the body 
derived warmth, fpirit, and animation. This 
ilame they endeavoured to cherifh and to in- 
creafe by their remedies, fupplying the body 
with materials to feed the lame, as we pour 
oiljnto a burning lamp. 

Others imagined they had difcovered fome- 
thing invifible and incorporeal in the air, that 
important medium in fupporting the life of 
man. They pretended to catch, to refine, 
and fo to reduce and materialize this undefin- 
able fomething, that it might be fwallowed in 
the form of powders or drops ; that by its 
penetrating powers it might infmuate itfelf 
into the whole animal frame, invigorating 
and qualifying it for a longer and healthier 
duration than ufual. 

Others again were foolifh enough to cher- 
ilh a notion, that they could divert themfelyes 
of the properties of matter during this life ; 
that in this manner they might be defended 
againft the gradual approaches of diffolution, 
to which every animal body is fubject ; and 
that thus fortified, without quitting their ter- 
reitrial tabernacle, they could ailbciate at 
pleafurc with the inhabitants of the fpiritual 
world. 

The Sacred Volume itfelf was interpreted 
and commented upon by the Operators and 
iUchemifts, with a view to render it fubfer- 
vicnt to their interefted defigns. Indifputable 
hiftorical facts, recorded in this invaluable 
book, were treated by them as hieroglyphical 
fymbols, which contained chemical procclles : 
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and the fundamental truths of the Chrifrian 
religion were applied, in a wanton and blaf- 
phemous manner, to the purpofes of making 
Gold, and diftilling the Elixir of Life. 

The productions of Alchemy, far from an- 
fwering the purpofe of prolonging life, have 
rather a contrary tendency. All the remedies 
which it affords, are of a heating and ftimu- 
'lating nature. The perfon who takes them 
will feel himfelf more cheerful for fome time, 
and on that account he may fancy himfelf 
more vigorous and juvenile ; as they certain- 
ly give an additional impulfe to the fenfations 
of life, like wine, fpirits, and all other ftim- 
ulants. But this increafe of the fenfation of 
life mould by no means be confounded with 
an increafe of the power of life. It may be 
even fafely affirmed, that by the increafe of 
vital fenfations, the career of life itfelf is ac- 
celerated, and the confumption of it fooner 
exhaufted ; confequently the duration of the 
body is neceffarily ihortened. 

I fhould not omit to mention, that thefe 
remedies ftrongly increafe the fenfitive power 
of man, they predifpofe him to fenfual pur- 
suits, ftimulate him to commit exceffes of 
every kind, incite him to take continual or 
excellive exercife, as dancing, and the like, 
and thus by inevitable confequence haften the' 
wafte and diffolution of the body. That, for 
inftance, which, according to the natural 
courfe, ought to be expended or confumed in ' 
three days, is diffipated perhaps in as many 
jovial hours. This premature lofs is attend- 
ed with relaxation, irkfomenefs, and even 
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averfion to life, till a new dofe of flirmilants 
reproduces the former falfe vivacity. It fares 
with the patient here, as it does with the 
hard drinker, who trembles in the morning 
that follows his nightly debauch, feels his 
Whole frame relaxed, inactive and torpid, and 
is in a manner obliged to take a f'refh dram 
of his favourite liquor, before he can enter on 
any ferious bufinefs, with pleafure or efTecl:. 
Thefe famous eifences, balms, tinctures of 
life, &c. are farther dangerous, as they con- 
tract the fmall vcilels, fo neceiTary to the 
prefervation of life, as well as to the repara- 
tion of the loiTes fuftained, and thus render 
them unfit to perform their offices. Hence 
arife rigidity or ilifFnefs, and exficcation ; the 
body mrivels, and the fymptoms of old age 
appear at an earlier period than they would 
Otherwife have done. Man is feldom un- 
provided with the fupplies of vitality ; — every 
draught of air we inhale, and every particle 
of food .we fwallow, is a frefli acceffion to the 
flock of life. But as foon as the fufceptibility 
or power of receiving thofe fupplies becomes 
languid, we then may be confidered as unfit 
to perform the functions of life \ and all the 
medicaments of nature and art will be found 
infuflicient to relieve us. He who fearches 
for the fupplies of life in alchemical produc- 
tions, elixirs, balfamic effenccs, &c. will foon- 
er or later, but always prematurely,^ experi- 
ence the want of fufceptibility. Even that 
impudent boafter and celebrated infurer cf 
lives, Theophrastus Paracelsus, although 
he pretended to have in his polIefTion the 
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ftone of immortality, died — in his fiftieth 
year 1 His vegetable fulphur was a heating 
and ftimulating remedy, partly fnnilar to the 
Anodyne Liquor of Hoffmann. 

The world of fpirits atfo was invaded, and 
fummoned, as it were, to contribute to the 
prolongation of human life. Spirits were 
fuppofed to have the rule of air, fire, earth, 
and water j they were divided into particu- 
lar ckuTes, and particular ferviccs afcribed to 
each. The malevolent fpirits were oppofed 
and counteracted by various means of pre- 
vention : the good and tutelary were oblig- 
ed to fubmit to a fort of gentle, involuntary 
fervitude. From invifible beings were ex- 
pected and demanded viiible means of aflift- 
ance — riches — health — friends — and long life. 
Thus the poor fpirits were profanely mal- 
treated, nay they were fometimes punifhed, 
and even miferably flogged in efligy, when 
they betrayed fymptoms of difarTeclion, or 
want of implicit loyalty. 

As men had thus, ' in their weaknefs and 
folly, forfaken the bounds of this terreftrial 
fphere, it will ealily be believed, that with 
the help of an exuberant imagination, they 
would make a tranfition to the higher re- 
gions — to the celeflial bodies and the liars, to 
which indeed they afcribed no lefs a power 
than that of deciding:; the deftinies of men, 
and which, confequently, mu-ft have had a 
coniiderable (hare in ihortening or prolonging 
the duration of human life. Every nation 
or kingdom was fubjected to the dominion 
of its particular planet, the time of whofe 
I 2 
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government was determined ; and a number 
of afcendant powers were iictitioufly con- 
trived, with a view to reduce under its in- 
fluence every thing which was produced and 
born during its adminiftration. 

The profeflbrs of aftrology appeared as the 
confidants of thefe invifible rulers, and the 
interpreters of their will ; they very well un- 
derstood the art of giving a refpectable ap- 
pearance to this ufurped dignity. Provided 
they could but afcertain the hour and minute 
of a perfon's birth, they confidently took up- 
on themfelves to predict his mental capacities, 
future viciilitudes of life, difeafes, together 
with the circumltances, the day, and the hour 
of his. death. Not only the common people, 
or the lefs informed claiTes of fociety, but 
the mod refpectable men for learning and 
abilities, nay even thofe of the higheft rank 
and ftation, did homage to thofe "gods of 
their idolatry," and lived in continual dread 
of their occult powers. With anxious coun- 
tenances and attentive ears, they liftcned to 
the effufions of thofe felf-appointed oracles, 
which prognosticated the bright or gloomy 
days of futurity. Even phyficians were fo- 
licitous to qualify themfelves for an appoint- 
ment no lefs lucrative than refpeclable : — 
they forgot, over the dazzling hoards of Mam- 
mon, that they ivere peculiarly and profejjcdlf 
the pupils of Nature. The curious ftudent in 
the Univerfities found every where public 
Lecturers, who undertook to inftruct him in 
the profound arts of divination, chiromancy,, 
and the famous cabala. 
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Not to mention other inftances, I mall cite 
that of the noted Thurneifen, in the lad century, 
who was invefted at Berlin with the refpective 
oiiices of Printer to the Court, Bookfeller, Al- 
manack-maker, Aftrologer, Chemift, andFirft 
Phyhcian. MelTengers daily arrived from the 
moil refpectable houfes in Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Denmark, and even from England, 
for the purpofe of confuhinghim refpecling 
the future fortunes of new-born infants, ac- 
quainting him with the hour of their nativity, 
and foliating his advice and directions as to 
their management. Many volumes of this 
lingular correfpondence are ftill preferved in 
the Royal Library at Berlin. The bufincfs 
of this fortunate adept increafed fo rapidly, 
that he found it necellary to employ a num- 
ber of fubaltern afliitants, who, together with 
their mafler, realized considerable fortunes. 
He died in high reputation and favour with 
his fuperftitious cotemporaries ; and Thur- 
neifen's Aftrological Almanack is yet publifh- 
ed in fome of the lefs enlightened provinces of 
Germany. But it may be afked, how it hap- 
pens, that an art which determines the fate 
of mortals, and afcertains the iinpaflable lim- 
its of human life, can at the fame time ferve 
as the means of prolonging it ? This I fhall 
now proceed to account for- The teachers 
of divination maintained, that not only men, 
but all natural bodies, plants, animals, nay 
whole countries, including every individual 
piacc and family, were under the government 
of fome particular planet. As loon as the 
mailers of the occult science had difcov- 
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ered, by their tables, under .what conftellation 
the misfortune or diftemper of any perfori 
originated, nothing further was required, 
than that he mould remove to a dwelling 
ruled by an oppofite planet, and confine him- 
felf exclusively to fuch articles of food and 
drink, as were under the influence of a dif- 
ferent ftar. In this artificial manner, they 
contrived to form a fyftem, or peculiar claf- 
fification of plants, namely, lunar, folar, mer- 
curial, and the like — and hence arofe a con- 
fufed mafs of dietetic rules, which, when con- 
fidered with reference to the purpofes of 
health, cleanlinefs, exercife, he. form a re-. 
markable contrail to thofe of the Greeks. 

Neither was this preventive and repelling 
method confined merely to perfons fuffering 
under fame bodily diforder. In the cafe of 
individuals who enjoyed a good ftate of 
health, if an unlucky conftellation happened 
to forebode a fevere difeafe, or any other 
misfortune, they were directed to choofe a 
place of refidence influenced by a more friend- 
ly ftar ; or to make ufe of fuch aliment only 
as, being under the aufpice> of a propitious 
ftar, might counteract the malignant influ- 
ence of its adverfary. 

It was alfo pretty generally believed and 
maintained, that a fort of intimate relation or 
fympathy fubfiPced between metals and plants ', 
hence the names of the latter were given to . 
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der a certain planet, and were formed into 
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finall medals or coins, in hopes, and with the 
firm perfuafion, that he who carried fuch a 
piece about his pcrfon, might confidently ex- 
pect the whole favour and protection of the 
planet thus reprefentecL 

The tranfition from one degree of folly to 
another is eafy .; and. this may help us to ac- 
count for the ihocking delations practifed in 
tlie manufacturing and wearing; of metallic 
amulets of a peculiar mould, to which were 
attributed, by a fort of magic influence, the 
power and protection of the planet, to whom 
they related : thefe charms were thought to 
poitefs virtue fuificient to overrule the bad 
effects prefaged by an unlucky hour of birth, 
to promote to places of honour and profit, 
and to be of potent efficacy in matters of 
commerce and matrimony.. The German 
foldiers, in the dark and fuperftitious ages, 
believed, that if the figure of Mars, caft and en- 
graved in the fign of the Scorpion, were worn 
about the neck as an amulet* it would render 
them invulnerable, and infure fuccefs to their 
military enterprizes :. hence amulets were 
found upon every foldier, either killed in bat- 
tle or taken prifoner. 

.But let us quit a fubiect which excites cllf- 
guft, as it exhibits fuch glaring deviations, 
from reafon and truth. It is much more 
pleafant to dwell upon examples, which af- 
ford fatisfactory pTOof, that the human mind 
has never been entirely and univerfhlly debafed, 
and that there have always exifted fome in- 
dividuals, though few in number, who would 
not fubmit their necks to the yoke of popu- 
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br prejudice, and whofe fuperior talents and 
virtues refcued them from the impofitions of 
general folly or" depravity-: A memorable in- 
ftance of this rare merit is to be found in the 
noble Venetian Lewis Cornaro, whofe hit 
tory illuftrates this agreeable and infh'ucHve 
truth, that nature, left to herfelf, or, in other 
words, a properly chofen mode of life and di- 
et, regularly perfiited in, will achieve great 
things ; and that a frame, difordered and 
q reduced to a ftate bordering on the 
vc, may yet be re-eilabliihed, and preferve 
its health and vigour for a great number of 
years. 

Cornaro had been a profeffed epicure and 
libertine, till he entered into the fortieth 
year of Ills age. His conftitution was fo far 
reduced by the colic, rheumatic pains, fevers, 
&c. that his phyncians at length gave him 
up, afluring him he could not furvive much 
longer than two months ; that no medicines 
whatever could avert this cataftrophe, and 
that the only pofilble means of preferving his 
life would be a regular adherence to a frugal 
diet. H** punctually followed this advice, 
perceived fymptoms of convalefcence within 
a few days after entering on his plan of ref- 
ormation, and, after the lapfe of twelve 
months, was not only completely reftored, 
but found himfelf in a better ftate of health 
than lie had ever been during any period of 
his life, He rcfolved therefore to confine 
himfelf to a ftill more parlimonious regimen, 
and to take nothing more than what he judg- 
ed to be, absolutely recminte for his I 
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Thus, Aurmgfixty years, he confined himfelf 
to exactly twelve ounces of food a day, (bread 
and other nourishment included) with thir- 
teen ounces of beverage. It fhculd be alio 
obferved, that during this long period he 
carefully avoided violent heat, cold, paflions, 
and extremes of every kind ; and by rigidly 
and uniformly adhering to this moderate 
diet, not only his body, but his mind alfo, 
acquired fo determined a tone, that no com- 
mon incidents could affect them. At a very 
advanced age he loft a law-luit, which involv- 
ed pecuniary concerns of great importance, 
and on account of which two of his brothers 
died of broken hearts ; but he dill retained 
his priftine health and tranquillity. His car- 
riage happening on feme occalion to be over- 
fet, he was dragged by the horfes, in conie- 
quence of which his arms and legs were dif-' 
located. lie cauf'ed them, however, to be 
reduced again, and, without taking any med- 
icines, we find him in a ihort time tailored.' 
A finking inftance of the dangerous ef- 
feels likely to attend the flighted deviation 
frorh long cuftom and habit, is the following : 
"When Cornaro had reached his eightieth 
year, his friends prevailed upon him to add 
a iinall portion to his daily quantum of 
food; alleging that his advanced age necef- 
farily called for ad iitional fuppoft. Although 
he was not convinced by this argument, be- 
ing of opinion, that, with the general decreafe 
of llrength, our powers of digeftion are like- 
wife impaired, and that we ought to dimin*. 
ifh rather than to increafe our food, in pro- 
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portion to the decay of nature ; yet he yield- 
ed to the felicitations of his friends, and in- 
creafed his food from twelve to fourteen, 
and his drink from thirteen to iixtcen ounces. 
" Scarcely," to quote the words of our die- 
tetic veteran, "had I proceeded in this alter- 
ed mode of living for ten days, before I 
found my fpirits vifibly affected ; a fretful, 
pec villi temper fucceeded to my former che 
rulnefs and gaiety, fo that I became a burden 
to myfetf and others. This change of tem- 
per was followed by other fyir.ptoms ±1 ill 
more alarming. -On the twelfth day, I was 
attacked with a pain in my fide, which con- 
tinued for twenty-four hours togeth r, and 
foon after found myfelf oppreiTed i \ a fever 
that raged with unabaiing fury for thii lyifive 
days, fo that my life was at times deipaired 
of. By tin g of God, however, or. re- 

turning to my farmer regimen, 1 recovered 
from this mock, and n joy, in my eigh- 

ty-third year, perfect health or body and fe- 
renity of mind. I can mount ni) horfe with- 
out ailiftane'e ; I can climb fteep precipices, 
and but lately 1 wrote a comedy, ing 

with traits of innocent n irth" and raillery. 
When I return home, after being engaged in 
in y private- afFa irs, or i ro m a 1 1 e n di 1 1 g the 
councils of ftate, I feel inexpreffible fatisfao- 
tion in the company of my grandchildren, 
eleven in number, whofe education, amufe- 
ment, and fongs, are the comfort of my age; 
I frequently join them in finging, as my voice 
is now Wronger and clearer than 1 eve.- knew 
it to be in my youth, and as my happiflefc * 
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not difturbed by the complaints, the morofe- 
nefs, and difcontented humours, fo frequent- 
ly the lot of intemperate old age." 

In this happy frame of body and mind, 
Cornaro attained to his hundredth year ; his 
virtuous and memorable example, however, 
has hitherto had but few followers. He 
found by aclual obfervation and experience, that 
a ftrict and uniform regimen, or a regular 
daily allowance of food and drink, afcertained 
by weight, was the beft method he could pur- 
fue, for the purpofe of prolonging his life. 
He did not wilh however to be underftood, 
nor does it follow in general, that this or any 
other precife portion of nutriment is to be 
held out as a proper ftandard, by which all 
perfons are to" regulate their diet. His advice, 
that we mould take no more food than what 
is abfolutely neceflary to our iubfiftence, may 
be thus explained ; namely, that the reftora- 
tion of ftrength, derived from fupplies of nu- 
triment, ought to bear an exact proportion to 
the lofles fuibined by the body. He, for in- 
stance, who fpends little of his time in bed, 
and much in the open air, takes frequent ex- 
ercife, is conftantly employed in fome labo- 
rious occupation, makes long journies on foot 
or horfeback, or the like, will feel himfelf re- 
freihed and ftrengthened after partaking of 
•a plentiful meal, and cheering beverage ; and 
fuch a repaft is even indifpenlable to him, to 
recruit the fources of his mufcular ftrength 
and activity. If, on the other hand, a perfon 
who lounges away half of his time in bed, or 
upon the iofa, were to confumc a quantity of 
K 
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food equal to the former, he would no doubt 
feel himfelf heavy and uncomfortable. Yet 
here too, the confequent lofs of ftrength may- 
vary in degree, in different fedentary perfons ; 
and this circumftance will afford me an op- 
portunity, in the fequel, to apply to individ- 
ual cafes the doctrine fuggefted by the expe- 
rience of Cornaro. 

There was another period, during which 
blood-letting came into general ufe, and obtain- 
ed great credit, as one of the mod effectual 
means of prolonging life : the fuperfluity and 
vitiated ftate of the blood, or what phyficians 
term a plethoric habit, being looked upon, at 
the fame time, as a principal means of fhort- 
ening life. Through the veins thus regular- 
ly opened, at certain feafons, the fuperfluous 
or vitiated blood was fuppofed to be emitted, 
while that of a more falubrious quality was 
left behind. Confidered as a medical reme- 
dy, phlebotomy muft certainly be allowed to 
poffefs its ufes, and it is fometimcs a neceffary 
expedient, to produce an immediate diminu- 
tion in the fulnefs of the blood, particularly 
when the- time is too fliort, and the danger 
too prefiing, to admit of any other method 
for effecting that purpofe. As there can be 
no doubt, that blood-letting is an invaluable 
remedy in many diforders, it is the more pe- 
culiarly incumbent on the practical phyfician, 
to diflinguifh with care thofe cafes, in which 
imminent danger may be averted, and health 
reftored by the ufe of it. I am of opinion, 
that there are two cafes, and only two, in 
which venefection is likely to be attended 
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with real advantage ; ift, When it is requir- 
ed to prevent the fluids gaining accefs to the 
parts more eftential to life ; and, 2dly, Where 
means muft be fpeedily ufed, to counteract a 
threatened inflammation in the inteftines. 
But, even in thefe two cafes, the intelligent 
phyfician is at no lofs for other remedies, 
which may be frequently adminiftered with a 
greater probability of fuccefs. In the treat- 
ment of every diforder, it is neceflary to 
Angle out that remedy, which is found molt 
fuitable to the ftage of the complaint. And 
here we have no occafion to dart the queftion, 
Whether the method and the means, by which 
the difeafe is checked and health reftored, are, 
in the end, belt calculated to prolong the life 
of the patient ? Phyficians profeflionally look 
upon every difeafe as an evil, which cannot 
be too fpeedily removed ; and it would be to 
hazard the recovery of their patients, in ma- 
ny cafes, were they to wafte time in reflecting 
upon the confequences of the remedy with 
refpect to its influence on the duration of 
life. Hence the art of prolonging life, ftrietly 
fpeaking, is not a diftinct branch of medicine, 
but rather forms a feparate art, and as fuch 
is the common property of all : it fliould 
therefore conftitute a part of the education 
and ftudies of every rational individual, what- 
ever be his other engagements and occupa- 
tions. The abfurd notion, that blood-lcttin^ 
is ufeful and neceflary to the prolongation of 
human life, is {till pretty generally received 
among the common people of all countries. 
Neither the good nor the bad days, fuperfti- 
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tioufly marked in the almanacks for amufing 
the vulgar, can palliate or juftify the mis- 
chiefs, with which this dangerous error is 
pregnant. Bleeding can be of fervice only, 
when it is performed at a proper time ; and 
to exprefs my opinion of it, in a few words, 
it is always noxious to the healthy. 

The blood contains and affords to the 
bones, ligaments, tendons, membranes, muf- 
cles, nerves, veiTels, in fhort, to the whole or- 
ganized body, all the parts, which form the 
bones, ligaments, tendons, &c. Each of thefe 
parts is evolved from the blood, and adapted 
to its proper place, in fo artificial a manner, 
that the human mind is totally at a lofs to 
comprehend, how this operation is perform- 
ed ; neither have the refearches of the moil 
acute and attentive obfervers been able to ac- 
count for it. And as the blood ferves to re* 
plenifh the diminution, and to make up the 
loffes, which thofe parts occafionally fuftain, 
it may be confidered as the original fource of 
our whole organization. By its ftimulating 
powers it alfo caufes the heart and the arte- 
i es to contract ; and by that means preferves 
the circulating motion, by which it is pro- 
pelled through all the parts of the body, for 
the purpofes deiigned by nature. 

Now, it requires little reflection to perceive, 
that he who waftes this vital fluid, thereby 
obftructs, and, as it were, cuts off the fources 
of his fupport and regeneration. And though 
it be true, that the blood evacuated by pe- 
riodical bleedings is foon re-produced by the 
activity of the vital powers, yet tijis reftora- 
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tion is not effected without conuderable ef- 
forts, and at the expenfe of the whole ma- 
chine. As this exertion, therefore, is a great 
preffurc upon the vital powers, it rauft of 
courfe be attended with a proportionate de- 
gree of their confumption. It is too well 
known, that the corrupted part of the blood 
cannot be feparated from the mafs, fo that 
the found and uncorrupted particles alone 
may remain behind. If the quality of the 
blood ever become vitiated and difeafed ; if 
it be too thick and vifcous, or too acrid, and 
diffolved, the whole mafs participates in the 
infectious taint ; neither is it in the power of 
art, to contrive any method, by which the 
corrupted part may be kept afunder, from 
that which is in a found ftate. It would be 
equally unreafonable to expect, that a fpoiled 
calk of wine could be cured of its tartnefs, 
by drawing or tapping the acid and corrupt- 
ed portion from the top, and leaving the 
iweet and wholefome part behind. Laftly, 
experience has fhewn in numberiefs inftances, 
collected from different obfervations, that per- 
fons accuftomedfc to frequent blood-letting are 
not only rendered more delicate in their con- 
futations, and thereby more fubject to dif- 
eafes, but alfo that they die, for the moft 
part, at an earlier age than others ; and al- 
though cafes have occurred of fome perfons,' 
who, having been bled twice or four times a 
year, have nevertheless arrived at a confider- 
abfe age, they can only prove, that venefec- 
tion was to them a proper medical remedy, 
perhaps adapted to their peculiar habit of 
K 2 
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body ; or that the activity of their vital pow- 
ers, their mode of life, and other favourable 
circumftances, internal and external, may 
have been fufficient to counterbalance the 
dangerous confequences, refulting from the 
frequent lofs of this eflential fluid. 



On the Doclrine of Transfufion. 

At a time, when the fhortnefs of life was 
imputed to a diftempered ftate of the blood - ? 
when all difeafes were afcribed to this caufe, 
without attending to the whole of what re- 
lates to the moral and phyiical nature of man, 
a conclufion was eafily formed, that a radical 
removal of the corrupted blood, and a com- 
plete renovation of the entire mafs, by fub- 
ilitution, was both practicable and effectual* 
The fpeculative mind of man was not at a 
lofs to devife expedients, or rather attempts, 
for effecting this defirable purpofe ; and this 
undoubtedly was one of the boldeft, moil ex- 
traordinary, and moil ingenious attempts 
ever made to lengthen the period of human 
life. I allude here to the famous fcheme of 
transfufion^ or of introducing the bloQtl of one an- 
imal body into that of another ; a curious difcov- 
ery, attributed to Andreas Libavius, Pro- 
felTor of Medicine and Chemiftry in the Uni- 
verfity of Halle, who, in the year 1615, pub- 
licly recommended experimental eilkys to af- 
certain the fact. Libavius was an honeft 
and fpirited oppofer of the Theofophic Syi- 
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tem, founded by the bonvbaftic Paracelfus, 
and fupported by a numerous tribe of cred- 
ulous and frantic followers. Although Li- 
bavius was not totally exempt from the fafli- 
ionable follies of that age, fince he believed 
in the tranfmutation of metals, and fuggefted 
to his pupils the wonderful powers of potable 
gold ; yet he diftinguifhed rational Alchemy 
from the fanatical fyftems then in vogue, and 
zealoufly defended the former againft the 
difciples of Galen, as well as thofe of Para- 
celfus. He made a number of important dif- 
coveries in Chemiftry, and was unqueftiona- 
bly the firft profeffor in Germany, who read 
Chemical Lectures, upon pure principles of 
affinity, unconnected with the extravagant 
notions of the Theofophifts.* 

* As this remarkable feel: was founded upon the doctrines of Par» 
16, daring the litter part of the fixteenth and the begiHning of 
the feventeenth centuries ; and as the fociety known bv the name 
of Rofecruchns, or Rofencrucians, has not been without its followers 
and propagators, in different fhapes, even to the prcfent time, I fhall 
here prefent the reader with a concife account of the origin and ten- 
ets of that fanatical feci. 

We find this order firft publicly announced to the world, in a book 
pubLfhed in the German language, at Regenfburg, in the year 1614, 
with the following title : " The Uni-verfal and General Reformation of 
the World, together -with an Account of the famous Fraternity of the 
crucians" In the work is an intimation, that the members of 
the fociety had been fecretly at work, for a century preceding, and 
that they had come to the knowledge of many great and important 
fecrcts, which, if communicated to the /world, would promote the 
bappmefs of man. An adventurer of the name of Christian 
Rosen KREWZ is faid to have founded this order, in the fourteenth 
century, after being previoufly initiated into the fublime wifdom of 
the Eaft, during his travels in Egypt and Fez. According to what 
we can learn from this work, the intention of the founder, and the 
final aim of the fociety, appear to have been to accumulate wealth 
and riches, by means of fecrets known only to the members ; and 
by a proper diftribution of thefe treafures among princes and poten- 
tates, to promote the grand fcheme of the fociety, by producing « a 
general re-volution of all tiings" In their " ConfuEoa of Eaith" age 
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The firft experiments relative to the trail* 
fufion of the blood, appear to have been made, 
and that with great propriety, on the lower 
animals. The blood of the young, healthy, 
and vigorous, was transfufed into the old and 
infirm, by means of a delicate tube, placed in 
a vein opened for that purpofe. The effect of 
this operation was furprifing and important : 
the aged and decrepit animals were foon ob- 
ferved to become more lively, and to move 

many bold and Angular dogmas ; among others, that the end of th« 
world is at hand ; that a general reformation of men and manners 
will fpeedily take place ; that the wicked fhall be expelled or fub- 
dued, the Jews converted, and the doctrine of Chrift propagated over 
the whole earth. The Rofencrucians not only believed that thefe 
events muft happen ; but they alfo endeavoured to accelerate the fame 
by their exertions. To their faithful votaries and followers they 
promifisd abundance of celeftial wifdom, unfpeakable riches, exemp- 
tion from difeafe, an immortal ftate of ever-blooming youth, and; 
above all, the Philofopher's Stone. Learning and culture of the mind 
were, by this order, confidered as fuperfluous, and delpifed. They 
found all knowledge contained in the Bible : this, however, has bee:; 
iuppofed rather a pretext to obviate a charge, which has been brought 
agamft them, of not believing in the Chriftian religion. The truth 
is, they confider themfelvcs as fuperior to Divine Revelation, and be- 
lieve every ufeful acquifition, every virtue, to be derived from th: 
influence of the Deity on the foul of man. In this, as well as many 
ether refpe<5ts, they appear to be followers, of Paracelfus, whom thty 
profefs to revere as a meffenger of the Divinity. Like him, they pre- 
tend to cure all difeafes, through Faith and the power of imagina- 
tion ;— to heal the moll mortal diforders by a touch, or even by « - 
ply looking at the patient. The Univerfal Remedy Vas Hkewii'e a 
gvand fecret of the order, the difcovery of which was promifed tc 
all its faithful members. 

I think it unneceffary to enumerate any more of fuch impious fan- 
cies, if the founder of this ftill lurking feci, now partly revived, had 
not affjrted with aftonifhing effrontery, that human life was capable 
of prolongation; like a fire kept up by combuflible matter, and that 
he was in the poffeffion of a fecret, which could verify his affertion. 
It is evident, however, from the teftimony of the above mentioned 
Libavius, a man of unquestionable veracity, that this doughty cham- 
pion in Medical Chcmiftry, or rather Alchemy, Paracelfus, notwith- 
ftanding his vaunting affuiances, died at Salzburg in Germany, in 
the Hofpital of St. Stephen's, in 1541 ; and that his death was prin- 
cipally brought on by the irregular and diffolv.te mode of life, which 
ho had for a long time purfvted 
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with greater cafe and rapidity.. By the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Lower, in England, of 
Denis, in France, and of Moritz Hoffman, 
and others, in Germany, this artificial mode 
of renovating the life and fpirits was fuccefs- 
fully followed up, and even brought to feme 
degree of perfection. The vein ufually open- 
ed in the arm of a patient was reibrted to fof 
the purpofe of transfufion ; into this a fmall 
tube was placed in a perpendicular direction ; 
the fame vein was then opened in a healthy 
individual, but more frequently in an animal, 
into which another tube was forced in a re- 
clining direction ; both the fmall tubes were 
then Aided into one another; and in that po- 
iition the delicate act of transfufion was fifely 
performed. When the operation was com- 
pleted, the vein was tied up in the fame man- 
ner as in blood-letting. Sometimes a quan- 
tity of blood was difcharged from the patient,, 
previous to the experiment taking place. As 
few perfons however were to be founds who 
would agree to part with their blood to oth- 
ers, recourfe was generally had to animals, 
and moll frequently to the calf, the lamb, and 
the (lag. T hefe being laid upon a table, and 
tied fo as to be unable to move, the opera- 
tion was performed in the manner before de- 
fer i bed. 

In fome inilances, the good effects of thefe 
experiments were evident and promifmg, 
while they excited the greatell hopes of the 
future improvement and progrefs of this new 
art. But the increafmg abufes, to which it 
led bold and inexpert practitioners, together 
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with the great number of cafes, wherein it 
proved unluccefsful, induced the different 
governments of Europe to put an entire flop 
to the practice, by the flricleft prohibitions. 
And, indeed, fo long as the conflitutions of 
men differ from each, other materially as they 
now do, this is, and ever will be, a hazard- 
ous, if not a defperate remedy. The blood 
of every individual \sfui generis, or of a pecu- 
liar nature, and fuits or accords, as it were, 
with that body only, to which it belongs, and 
in which it is generated. Hence our hopes 
of prolonging human life, by artificial evac- 
uations and injections, mull neceffarily be dis- 
appointed. 

We are not however to fuppofe, that thefe 
and fimilar purfuits, during the times of which 
we treat as well as thofe which fucceeded, 
were folely or chiefly followed by mere ad- 
venturers and fanatics. No ; the greateil wits 
and geniufes of thofe times, together with the 
rnofl learned and eminent men, deemed them 
obje&s worthy of their fedulous attention. 
Lord Bacon, that fagacious explorer of the ar- 
cana of Nature, that luminary of fcience and 
talents, reprefents life as a flame, which is 
continually wafted by the furrounding atmof- 
phsre, and afferts that all the fluids of the body 
may from time to time be renovated, and re- 
quire fuch renovation. The remedies, which 
he prefers and prefcribes, are conformable to 
this hypothcfis. To prevent the external con- 
fumption produced by the circumambient air, 
he recommends the bath, and, after quitting 
it a friction with oils and falves, with a view 
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to fortify the pores, and exclude the influence 
of the external air. As means to counteract 
the internal wafte of the body, he inculcates 
the propriety of a cooling, moderate diet, and, 
above all, extols the narcotic or foporific rem- 
edies, as the true balm of life, and the beft 
adapted to attain the deli red effect. Tran- 
quillity of mind, and a cooling diet, may no 
doubt be very neceffary in fome cafes, where 
there is too great an irritability of tempera- 
ment, and where the circulation of the blood 
is too rapid. But to a phlegmatic habit, they 
will rather be injurious than ferviceable. Nar- 
cotic remedies, too, are but ill qualified to 
cool and to moderate the body, lince they 
never fail to acl as a certain ftimulus, are at- 
tended with heat and relaxation, and there- 
fore muft accelerate the consumption of the 
vital powers : that fleep, alfo, which is artifi- 
cial, and which they have a tendency to pro- 
cure, cannot upon the whole be falutary. It 
13 no lefs evident, that the vital power fup- 
plied by heat or caloric (which is principally 
evolved from the air,* and introduced into 
the body by means of refpiration) muft be 
much lefs confiderable during fleep, than while 
we are awake. 

For improving the fluids of the aged, and 
renovating the dry and corrupted part of 
them, Lord Bacon thinks nothing can be put 
in competition with, powerful laxatives, and 

* We (hall have occafion to inftitute a particular inquiry into the 
properties of air, in the next Chapter, from which it will appear, 
that one fpecies of air is more noxious to the vital power than an- 
o;her, and that thtre is a greater coniumption of it in one, than ui 
the other. 
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advifes the ufe of a full courfe of them, every 
two or three years at leaft. Thefe remedies 
are, in his opinion, the beft qualified to evac- 
uate vitiated humours, and afterwards to pro- 
ducc, in lieu of them, milder and more heal- 
thy juices. The exhaufted, and, as it were, 
thirfty veffels may be replenimed and ftrength- 
ened, according to his ideas, by a refreming 
and nourifhing diet. 

However plaufible this theory may appear, 
the execution of it is impracticable, and the 
bails on which it refts, merely conjectural. If 
it were poflible to withdraw the corrupted 
part of the fluids from the body, by means of 
cvacuants, and at the fame time to remove 
the caufes, which produce this tendency to 
corruption, then the doctrine laid down by- 
Lord Bacon would deferve every praife, and 
the moft minute attention to its merits. But 
it ought to be obferved, that the activity and 
energy of the whole organized fyi'lem is indii- 
peniably neceiiiiry in the procefs of feparating 
the noxious or ufelefs particles. As, there- 
fore, laxatives remove only the more watery 
fluids ; as they have a bad effect on the ftom- 
ach and inteftines, by rendering them too ir- 
ritable, and confequently lefs tonic or vigor- 
ous ; as the bile, a fluid fo effential to the 
concoction of food and afllmilation of ali- 
mentary matter, is thereby ufelefsly waited ; 
as the balance between the folid and fluid 
parts of the body is in this manner deftroy- 
ed ; and as, upon the whole, the vital powers 
muft fuftain a confiderable degree of diminu- 
tion in affording fupplies, to repair what is 
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loft ; — the precarious nature of evacuants, as 
the means of prolonging human life, appears 
too evident to require further illuftration. 

It is not, therefore, in fuch remedies as 
thefe, which can only be employed with fafe- 
ty, where a judicious attention is paid to the 
cafe and circumftances of the patient, that we 
ought to confide, as the moft proper to pro- 
long the period of our exiftence : we muft 
fearch for means lefs dangerous and more ef- 
fectual. 

There is a pretty numerous clafs of men, 
who profefs to calculate the length of their 
lives, not fo much by the number of years or 
days they have lived, as by the ufe they have 
made of them, or, to fpeak more plainly, by 
the quantum of fenfual pleafure they have en- 
joyed. Perfons of this caft, though fully fen- 
lible of the unavoidable comfequences, are not 
averfe to what is called fajl living. Accuf- 
tomed to reckon only upon the enjoyments 
of life, they wifh to attain thefe in a ihorter 
period of time, and in more rapid fucceflion, 
rather than flowly and by degrees ; efpecially 
as the duration of our life ever remains un- 
certain. Men of this fanguine character may 
be aptly compared to a plant forced in a hot- 
houle, which will indeed grow up fuddenly, 
but, if contrafted with a plant of flower 
growth, or any kind of fruit which gradu- 
ally ripens to maturity, will he found much 
degenerated, neither pofleffing the folidity 
and itrength of flalk, nor the aftringent, aro- 
matic, and other properties, in that vigour 
and perfection, which we find in vegetables 
L 
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raifed in the open air. Many fimilar hot 
houfe plants are difcoverable among men, in 
the different ftages of fociety. In childhood, 
they dhplay the premature acquirements of 
youth ; in youth, they fhow the fenfe, am- 
bition, and other qualifications of manhood ; 
and before they have well paffed through the 
prime ; of virility, they are either {hatched 
away by untimely death, or their faculties 
become blunted and impaired. 

It is the unalterable plan of Nature, to pro- 
ceed, in every one of her operations, by de- 
grees ; all outrage and extravagance militate 
againil her eftablifhed laws. The true enjoy- 
ment of life does not confift in the hafty pur- 
fuit of pleafure, nor in the intemperate indul- 
gence of our fenfual appetites. The epicure 
is foon laid up by dangerous furfeit, refulting 
from indulgence in a variety of highly-fla- 
voured difhes, and is obliged to fpend that 
time in reluctant confinement, which he pro- 
pofed to devote to his bottle, to his debauch- 
ery, or to fome fcene of gaiety ; be is com- 
pelled to lead as it were a vegetable life, 
fcarcely pitied by his friends, and, in the 
fulleft fenfe of the word, to exijl rather than 
to live. 

In one refpect, we have little occafion to 
extol our own enlightened age, at the expenfe 
of thofe which are fo frequently and juftly 
termed dark : I allude to the bold and artful 
defigns of impoilure, and particularly medical 
impojiure. We daily fee illiterate and auda- 
cious empirics fport with the lives of a cred- 
ulous public, that fcem obftinately refoived 
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fo fhut their ears againft all the fuggeftions 
of reafon and experience. 

The hoft of empirics and mountebanks, to 
be found in our great cities, and the tinctures, 
offences, and balms of life, fo much in vogue 
with even the poliihed claries ; the celeftial 
beds, the enchanting magnetic powers, lately 
introduced into this country by Me [finer and 
his numerous difcipJes ; the prevailing indif- 
ference to all dietetic precepts ; the lingular 
impofition practifed on many females, in per- 
fuading them to wear the inert acromatic belts 
(which fhaii be further noticed in the eighth 
chapter) ; the ftrange infatuation of the opu- 
lent to pay jive guineas for a pair of metallic 
trailers ,* not wortha fixpence ; the tables for 

* The Monthly Reviewers, in examining Mr. Perkins's pamphlet 
on that fubjedt, aTter having informed the reader that a Dr. Willard, 
an American practitioner, the author himfelf, and four other perfons, 
had purpofely burnt themfelvcs with a red-hot piece of iron, fo that 
Writers were railed, in order to experience the anodyne effects of the 
tractors, and that all thefe living witneffes obtained relief in a few 
minutes, proceed in the following words : 

" This zeal for knowledge is truly edifying, efpccially as the trac- 
tors are generomly prefented to the public at only five guineas' a 
pair ; and it is clear that one pair would luffice tc cure all the burns 
and fcalds of a large pariih. Why are notfuch Iuculeift experiments 
repeated here ? If Mr. P. or any admirer of the difcovery, would 
fiibmit to have a red-hot poker run into fome part of his body not 
Beceffary to life (into that part -when honour's lodged, according to 
Butler, for example,) in any public coffee-houfe within the bills of 
mortality, and would afterwards heal the wound in preftnee of the 
company, in ten minutes, or in half as many hours, by means of the 
tra&ors, the moft ftony-hearted infidel could not refill fuch a dem- 
fiillration. Why trifle with internal inflammations, when fuch' an 
outward and vifible fign might be afforded ?' 

" Mr Perkins has taken fome pains, in the firft part of his pam- 
phlet, to fhew that the operation of his rods is not derived from an- 
imal magnetifm. In our opinion, this is an unneceffary piece of 
trouble in England, where there is a conftant fucceffion of fimiLar 
pretentions. The vlrgula dminatoria, and the baguette of the jueeler 
are the genuine prototypes of this myftery. We were indeed re- 
joiced on Dr. Perkins's account, to find that the Connecticut Society 
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blood-letting, and other abfurdkies ftill insert- 
ed in popular almanacks, fufficiently evince, 
that this is far from being the " Age of Rea- 
fon -," that the Temple of Superftition is yet 
thronged with numberlefs votaries ; that hu- 
man reafon is ftill a Have to the moft tyran- 
nical prejudices ; and that there is no readier 
way to excite general attention and admira- 
tion, than to affect the myfterious and the 
marvellous. 

The vifionary fyftem of Jacob Bohmen 
has lately been revived in fome parts of Ger- 
many. The ghofts and apparitions, which 
have difappeared from the times of Thoma- 
sius and Svvedenborg, have again, it feems, 
left their graves, to the great terror of fa- 
naticifm. New and unheard-of prophets an- 
nounce their Divine miflion, and, what is 
worfe, find implicit believers ! The inventors 
of fecret medicines are rewarded by patents, 
and obtain no fmall celebrity j while fome of 
the more confcientious, but lefs fortunate 
adepts, endeavour to amufe the public with 
popular fyftenu of medicine ! Thefe, however, 

had only denounced him as a Mtfmerijl ; we trembled left he fhould 
have been put into the inquifitorial hinds of the old women, as a 
white witch: • 

" To truce the relations and dependencies of proje&s fimilar to 
that of Dr. Perkins, would now be a work of more labour than util- 
ity. The fund of public credulity is an inexhauitibie refource for 
thofe who can refolve to levy contributions on it.. In vain is the 
fpirst of quackery exorcifed in one form ; it rifes again immediately, 
* iviih tivcniy gbajlly murders on its bead, to pujh us from our jiools. 
We, who have contemplated the progrefs of real knowledge, during 
a long courfe of years, have fcen many bubbles like this glitter for a 
moment, and then difappear for ever. People may talk of Mefmer~ 
« Perkinifm ; but we confider all fuch varieties as belonging to 
the old and extenfive ciafs, Charbitanifm." — Monthly Review, April, 
J 799, p- 463 and 464. 
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are harmlefs, in comparifon with the daring 
experiments, of which I Avail briefly (ketch 
the hiftory. 

One of the mod dazzling and fuccefsful In- 
ventors in modern times was Messmer, who 
began his career of Medical Knight-errantry 
at Vienna. His houfe was the mirror of high 
life ; the rendezvous of the gay, the young, 
the opulent, enlivened and entertained with 
continual concerts, routs, and illuminations. 
At a great expenfe he imported into Germa- 
ny the firft Harmonica from this country ; he 
eilablifhed Gabinets of natural curiofities, and 
laboured conilantly and fecretly in his chem- 
ical laboratory ; fo that he acquired the repu* 
tation of being a great Alchemift, a philofo- 
pher fludioufly employed in. the moil ufeful 
and important refearches* 

In 1766 he firft publicly announced the ob- 
ject and nature of his fecret labours : — all his 
difcoveries Gente-red in the magnet — which, 
according to his hypothecs, was the greatefl 
and fafeil remedy hitherto propofed againft 
all difeafes incident to the human body. This 
declaration of MefTmer excited very general 
attention ; the more fo, as about the fame 
time he eflablifhed an hofpital in his own 
houfe, into which he. admitted a number of 
patients gratis-. Such difmtereftednefs pro- 
cured, as might be expected, no fmall addition 
to his fame- lie was, befides, fortunate in 
gaining, over many celebrated phyficians'to 
efpouie his opinions, who lavifhed the greateft 
encomiums on his new art, and were iuftru- 
mental in communicating to the public a 
L 2 
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number of fuccefsful experiments. This feems 
to have furpaffed the expectations of Meffmer, 
and induced him to extend his original plan 
farther than it is likely he firft intended. 
We find him foon afterwards affuming a more 
dogmatical and myfterious air, when, for the 
purpofe of mining exclufively, he appeared in 
the character of a Magician — his pride and 
egotifm would brook neither equal nor com- 
petitor. 

The common Loadftone, or Mineral Mag- 
net, which is fo well known, did not appear 
to him fufficiently important and myfterious : 
he contrived an unufual and unknown one, 
to the effect of which he gave the name of 
' Animal Magnetifm.' After this he proceeded 
to a ftill bolder affumption, every where giv- 
ing it out, that the inconceivable powers of 
this fubtle fluid were centered in his own 
perfon. Now the Mono-drama began ; and 
Meffmer, at once the hero and chorus of the 
piece, performed his part in a mafterly man- 
ner. He placed the moil nervous, hyfteric," 
and hypochondriac patients oppofite to him ; 
and by the fole act of -ftrctching forth his fin- 
ger, made them feel the moft violent mocks. 
The effects of this wonderful power excited 
univerfal aftonifhment ; its activity and pen- 
etrability being confirmed by unqueftionable 
tefhmonies, from which it appeared, that 
blows, refembling thofe given by a blunt iron, 
could be imparted by the operator, while he 
himfelf was feparated by two doors, nay even 
by thick walls. The very looks of this Prince 
of Jugglers had the power to excite painful 
cramps and twitches, 
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This wonderful tide of fuccefs eafily infti- 
gated his indefatigable genius to bolder at- 
tempts, efpecially as he had no fevere criti- 
tifms to apprehend from the fuperftitious 
multitude. He roundly afferted things, of 
which he never offered the leaft fhadow of 
proof; and for the truth of which he had no 
other pledge to offer, but his own high repu- 
tation. At one time he could communicate 
his magnetic power to paper, wool, filk, bread, 
leather, Hones, water, &c. — at another he pro- 
nounced, that certain individuals poffeffed a 
greater degree of fufceptibility for this power 
than others. 

It muft be owned, however, to the honour 
of his cotemporaries, that many of them 
made it their bufmefs to encounter his ex- 
travagant pretenfions, and to refute his dog- 
matical affertions with the moft convincing 
arguments. Yet he long enjoyed the triumph 
of being fupported by blind followers ; and 
their too great number completely overpow- 
ered the fuffragjes of reafon. 

Meffmer perceived at length, that he mould 
never be able to reach, in his native country, 
the point which he had fixed upon, as the 
term of his magnetical career. The Germans 
began to difcredit his pompous claims ; but 
it was only after repeated failures in fome im- 
portant promifed cures, that he found him- 
ielf under the neceffity of feeking protection 
in Paris. There he met with a moft flattering 
reception, being careffed, and in a manner 
adored, by a nation which has ever been ex- 
travagantly fond of every thing new, whim- 
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fical, and myfterious. Meflmer well knew 
how to turn this national propenfity to his 
own advantage. lie addrefled himfelf partic- 
ularly to the weak ;. to inch as wifhed to be- 
conlidered men of profound knowledge, but 
who, when they are compelled to be iilent 
from real ignorance, take refuge under the 
impenetrable fhield of myftery. The fafhion- 
able levity,, the irrefiftible curiofity, and the 
peculiar turn of the Parifians, ever folicitous 
to have fomething intcrefting. for converfix- 
tion, to keep their active imagination in play, 
were exactly failed to the genius and talents- 
of the inventor of Animal Magnetifm. We 
need not wonuer,.therefore, if he availed him- 
felf of their moral and phyfical character, ta 
infure eafy entrance to his doctrines, and fuc- 
cefs to his pretended experiments \ in fact* 
he found friends and admirers, wherever, he 
made his appearance*-* 

* His fir ft advertifement was couched in the following high found* 
ihg terms : " U shold a dncovery which promifes unfpcakable advan- 
tages to the human race, and immortal fame to its author ! Eehold 
the dawn of an univerfal revolution ! A new race of men fhall arife, 
fhj.ll overfpread the earth, to embellifh it with their virtues, and ren- 
der it fertile by their induftry* Neither vice, nor ignorance, fhaU 
flop their active career ; they will know our calamities only from 
the records of hiitory. The prolonged duration of their life will en- 
able them to plan. and accomplifh the moft laudable undertaking?. 
The tranquil, the innocent gratifications of that primevjl age will be 
rtftored, wherein man laboured without toil, lived without forrow, 
and expired without a groan ! Mothers will no longer be fubjec"r to 
pain and danger during their pregnancy and child-birth ; their pro- 
geny will be more robuft and brave ; education's now rugged and 
difficult path will be rendered fmooth- ind eafy ; and hereditary com- 
plaints aud difeafes will be for ever banilhcd from the future aufpi- 
cious race. Parents will impart to them the activity, energy, and 
graceful iimbs-and demeanour of the primitive world. Fathers, re* 
joicing to fee their poilerity of the fourth and fifth generations, will 
only drop, like fruit fully ripe, at the extreme point of a^e ! Ani- 
mals and plants, no Id's fufceptibk than msm of the magnetic power) 
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"What fplendid promifes 1 what rich prof- 
pects ! Meflmer, the greateft of philofophers, 
the moft virtuous of men, the phylician and 
faviour of mankind, charitably opens his 
arms to all his fellow-mortals, who Hand in 
need of comfort and affiftance. No wonder 
that the caufe of Magnetifm, under fuch a 
zealous apoftle, rapidly gained ground, and 
obtained every day large additions to the 
number of its converts. To the gay, the 
nervous, and the diflipated of all ranks and 
ages, it held out the moft flattering promifes. 
Men of the firft refpeclability interefted them- 
felves in behalf of this new philofophy ; they 
anticipated, in idea, the more happy and 
more vigorous race to proceed, as it were by 
enchantment, from the wonderful impuliive 
powers of Animal Magnetifm. Nay, even 
the French Government was fo far feduced 
by thefe flattering appearances, as to offer the 
German Adventurer thirty thoufand livres for 
the communication of his fecret art. He ap- 
pears, however, to have underftood his own 
intereft better than thus to difpofe of his hy- 
pothetical property, which upon a more ac- 
curate inveftigation might be excepted againft, 
as confifting of unfair articles of purchafe. 
He confequently returned the following an- 
fwer to the credulous French Miniiters : — 



will be exempt from the reproach of barrennefs and the ravages of" 
diftemper. The flocks in the fields, and the plants in the gardens, 
will be more vigorous and nouri(hing ; and the trees will bear mor& 
beautiful and lufcious fruits. The human mind, once endowed with 
this elementary power, will probably rife to fiill more fublime and 
aftonifhing effecls of nature :— -Who indeed is able to pronounce, 
with certainty, how far this fclutary influence may extend 1 
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" That Dr. M. coiifidercd his art of too great 
importance, and the abufes it might lead to, 
too dangerous for him at prefent to make it 
public;, that he mutt therefore rcferve to 
himfelf the time of its publication, and mode 
of introducing it to general ufe and obferva- 
tion ; that he would firft take proper mea- 
sures to initiate or prepare the minds of men, 
by exciting in them a fufceptibility of this 
great power ; and that he would then under- 
take to communicate his fecret gradually, 
which he meant to do without hope of re- 
ward." 

Meffmer, too politic to part with his fecret 
for fo fmall a premium, had a better profpect 
in view; and his apparent difmtereftednefs 
and hefitation fervedf only to found an over- 
curious public ; to allure more victims to his 
delufive practices ; and to retain them more 
firmly in their implicit belief. Soon after 
this, we find Meffmer eafily prevailed upon to 
inflitute a private fociety, into which none 
were admitted, but fuch as bound themfelves 
by a vow to perpetual fecrecy, Thefe pupils 
he agreed to inflru& in his important myfte- 
ries, on condition of each paying him a fee of 
one hundred louis. In the courfe of fix months, 
having had not fewer than three hundred 
fuch pupils, he realized a fortune' of thirty 
thoufand louis. It appears, however, that his 
difciples did not long adhere to their engage- 
ment : we find them feparating gradually 
from their profeffor, and eftablifhing fchqols 
for the propagation of his fyftem, with a view, 
no doubt, to reimburfe themfelves for their 
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.expenfes in the acquifition of the magnetifing 
art. But few of them having clearly under- 
ftood the enigmatic terms and myfterious 
doctrines of their foreign matter, every new 
adept exerted himfelf to excel his fellow-la- 
bourers, in additional explanations and inven- 
tions : others, who did not poffefs, or could 
not fpare the mm of one hundred louis, were 
indufhioufly employed in attempts to difcov- 
er the fecret by their ov/n ingenuity ; and 
thus arofe a great variety of magnetical feels. 
At length, however, Meffmer's authority be- 
came fufpecled ; his pecuniary acquisitions 
were now notorious, and our humane and dif- 
interejied philofppher was aifailed with critical 
and fatirical animadveriions from every quar- 
ter. The futility of his procefs for medical 
purpofes, as well as the bad confequences it 
might produce in a moral point of view, foon 
became topics of common conversion, and 
at length excited even the apprehensions of 
Government. One dangerous effect of the 
magnetic alfociations was, that young volup- 
tuaries began to employ this art, -. to promote 
their libidinous and destructive defigns, 

As foon as matters had taken this ferious 
turn, the French Government, much to its 
.credit, deputed four refpeclable and unpreju- 
diced men, to whom were afterwards added 
four others of crreat learning and abilities, to 
inquire into, and appreciate the merits of the 
newdifcoveryof animal magnetifm. Thefe phi- 
lofophers, among whom we find the illuitrious 
names of Franklin and Lavoiiier, recognized 
indeed very furprifing and unexpected phe- 
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nomena in the phyfical ftate of magnetifed in- 
dividuals ; but they gave it as their opinion, 
that the power of imagination, and not ani- 
mal magnetifm, had produced thefe effects. 
Senfible of the fuperior influence, which the 
imagination can exert on the human body, 
when it is effectually wrought upon, they 
perceived, after a number of experiments and 
facts frequently repeated, that Contacl or 
Touch, Imagination, Imitation, and excited Scnji- 
bility, were the real and file caufes of thofe 
phenomena, which had fo much confounded 
the illiterate, the credulous, and the enthufi- 
aftic •, that this boafted magnetic element had 
no real exiftence in nature ; confequently that 
Meffmer himfelf was either an arrant Impof- 
tor, or a deceived Fanatic. . 

In the mean time, this magnetifing bufinefs 
had made no fmall progrefs in Germany ; a 
number of periodical and other publications 
vindicated its claims to public favour and at- 
tention ; and fome literary men, who had 
rendered themfelves juftly celebrated by their 
former writings, now appeared as bold and 
eager champions in fupport of this myftical 
medley. The ingenious Lavater undci rook 
long journies for the propagation of Magnet- 
ifm and Somnabulifm* — and what manipula- 
tions and other abfurdities were not practifed 
on hyfterical young ladies in the city of Bre- 

* Somnabulifm is the art of excit'mg fleep in perfons under the in- 
fluence of Animal Magnetifm, with a view to obtain, or rather ex- 
tort, during this artificial lleep, their verbal declarations and direc- 
tions for curing the difeafes of body and minu. Such was the rage 
for propagating this myftkal nonfenfc, that even the pulpit -was oc- 
cafionally reforted to, in order to ir.ukc — not fair penitents, but fair 
profclytes to the fyiteni. 
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men ? It is further worthy of notice, that an 
eminent phyfician of that place, in a recent 
publication, does not fcruple to rank magnet- 
ifm among medical remedies ! Yet it muft be 
conferled, that the great body of the learned, 
throughout Germany, have endeavoured, by 
ftrong and impartial criticifm, to oppofe and 
refute Animal Magnetifm, confidered as a 
medical fyftem. And how mould it be other * 
Wife, flnce it is highly ridiculous to imaginej 
that violent agitations* fpafms, convulsions, 
&c. which are obvioufly fymptoms of a dif- 
eafed ftate, and which muft increafe rather 
than diminifli the difpofition for nervous dif- 
eafes, can be the means of improving the con- 
ftitution, and ultimately prolonging human 
life ? Every attentive perfon muft have ob- 
ferved, that too frequent intercourfe between 
nervous and hypochondriac patients is infec- 
tious r and, if this be the cafe-, public affem- 
blies for exhibiting perfons magnetifed can 
neither be fare nor proper. It is no fmall 
proof of the good fe'nfe of the people of this 
country, that the profeffors of this fanatical 
art could not long maintain their ground ; 
that they were foon expofed to public ridi- 
fcule on the ftage ; and that the few who are 
ftill left, are bammed to dark alleys and ob- 
fcure cellars of the metropolis. 

Some other plans for the prolongation of 
life deferve to be mentioned, though fcarcely 
lei's abfurd than the preceding. 

The French Count of St. Germain made 
large fums, by vending an artificial Tea, chiefly 
compofed of Yellow-Saunders, Senna-leaves, 
M 
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and Fennel-feed ; puffing it off by the fpecious 
name of Ten for prolonging life. It was once 
fwallovved with great avidity all over the 
continent ; but its celebrity was fhort-lived, 
and its promiied beneficial effects were never 
realized. 

Another impudent adventurer, the Cheva- 
lier d'Ailhoud, prefented the world with a 
Powder, which met with fo large and rapid 
a fale, that he was very foon enabled to pur- 
chafe a whole Comtc. Inftead, however, of 
adding to the means of fecuring health and 
long life, this famous powder is well known 
to produce conftant indifpofition, and at 
length to caufe a moil miferable death ; be- 
ing compounded of certain drugs, which are 
clearly of a poifonous nature, although flow 
in their operation. And yet there are on 
the continent, even to this day, feveral re- 
fpe&able families, who perfift in the ufe of 
this deleterious powder, from an ill-judged 
partiality for its inventor. 

Count Cagliostro, that luminary of 
modern Impoftors and Debauchees, prepared 
a very common ftomachic Elixir, which he 
fold at an enormous price, by the name of 
" Balm of Life ;** pretending, with unparallel- 
ed alTurance, that by the ufe of this medicine 
he had attained an age exceeding 200 years, 
and that he was thereby rendered invulnera- 
ble to all attempts by poifon. Thefe bold af- 
fertions could not fail to excite very general 
attention. During his refidence at Strafburg, 
while he was defcanting, in a large and re- 
fpectable company, on the virtues of his an< 
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tidote, his pride was mortified by a fevere 
check. A Phyfician who was prefent, and 
had taken part in the converfation, quitting 
the room privately, went to an Apothecary's 
mop, where having ordered two pills to be 
made of an equal lize, and agreeably to his 
directions, he fuddenly appeared again bet 
Ciglioitro, and addrefTed him as follows : 
" Here, my worthy Count, are two pills ; the 
one contains a mortal poifon, the other is 
perfectly innocent ; choofe one of thefe, and 
iWallow it, and I engage to take that which 
you leave. This will be confidered as a de- 
ceive proof of your medical fkill, and enable 
the public to afcertain the efficacy of your 
extolled Elixir." Caglioftro took the alarm, 
made a number of apologies, but could not 
be prevailed upon to touch the pills. His 
opponent f walk) wed both immediately, and 
proved by his Apothecary, that they might be 
taken with the moft perfect fafety, being on- 
ly made of common bread. Notwithstanding 
the ftiame of this detection, Caglioftro ftill 
retained numerous advocates and partifans, 
by circulating eccentric notions, and conceal- 
ing his real character by a variety of tricks. 
The infpired Father Gassner, of Bava- 
ria, afcribed all difeafes, lamenefs, palfy, &c. 
to diabolical agency, contending from the 
hiftory of Job, Saul, &c. recorded in Sacred 
Writ, that Satan, as the grand enemy of man- 
kind, has a power to embitter and fhorten 
our lives by difeafes. Vaft numbers of cred- 
ulous people flocked to this fanatic, for the 
purpofe of obtaining relief. Whole cargoes 
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of patients, affliaed with nervous and hypo, 
chondriae complaints, befieged him as it were 
in his quarters every day ; all ftimulated and 
heated with a wild imagination, all eager to 
view and to acknowledge the works of Sa- 
tan ! Men of literary character, even the 
Natural Philofophers of Bavaria, were hurri- 
ed away by the ftream, and completely blind- 
ed by this fanctimonious Impoflor. 

It is no lefs aftonifhing than true, that in 
the year 1794, a Count Thun, at Leipzig, 
pretended to perform miraculous cures on 
gouty, hypochondriac, and hyfterical patients, 
merely by the impofition of his facred hands, 
He could not, however, raife many difciples 
in a place, that abounds with Sceptics and 
Unbelievers. 

It would be trefpailing too much on the 
limits I have propofed to myfelf, were I to 
enumerate the various remedies advert ifed in 
the daily papers, both Briiiili and foreign, 
under the fictitious and fraudulent pretence 
of prolonging life. 1 fhall therefore only re- 
mark, in general, that all thefe celebrated 
fpeciiics are obvioufly compofed upon wrong 
principles ; inaimuch as their inventors pro- 
ceed on the hypothetical idea, that difeafe is. 
the only caufe of jhortening life \ and, being thus 
miftaken, it is no wonder that they carry the 
Jirengthcaing or bracing fyftein to an extrav- 
agant degree. 

The high eft point of bodily vigour and 
health may of itfelf contribute to fhorten 
life ; although no external caufes mould ap. 
pear as co-operating to haften the confump* 
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tive procefs. Nay, the very remedies we ufe, 
and the regimen we attend to, for the pre- 
vention or cure of difeafes, may be of fuch a 
nature as to promote that confumption. 



Abfurdlty of Specific Remedies. 

From the doctrines now laid before the 
reader, I hope I fhall not be thought unrea- 
sonable, in drawing this conclufion : — That 
the plans for prolonging human life are gen- 
erally erroneous and injudicious j that all ar- 
tificial means have rather a tendency to fhort- 
en than to prolong it ; and that we car- nev- 
er fafely expect the accomplifhment of this 
great object, unlefs we purfue methods more 
confonant to nature, more verified by ex- 
perience. 

The truth of this inference will be more 
evident, when we come to inquire into the 
conditions^ which are effentially requifite to the 
attainment of a Ions: life. 

I he firji of thefe is a certain bodily and 
mental difpofition to longevity, not eafi'ly de- 
fined, yet fufficiently known and underftood. 
In whatever this difpofition may confift, it is 
a matter of aftonifhment, and inexplicable by 
the laws of animal economy, that many indi- 
viduals, frequently under the mod unfavoura- 
ble circumftances, and in the moft unwhole- 
fome climates, have attained to a great and hap- 
py age. It may indeed be confidently affirmed, 
that, without this principal requifite, all. other 

M2 
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advantages are often of no avail ; the moil: 
falubrious country air, a diftrict abounding 
with aged inhabitants, a rigid adherence to 
the diet of Cornaro, a regular courfe of exe?- 
cife and recreations, with the beft art of the 
phyfician, are not alone fufficient to infure the 
felicitous profpe<5t of a long and healthy life.* 

Seco?idly : It is certain that there is, in mod 
cafes, a fort of hereditary difpofition to lon- 
gevity ; an innate principle or quality, which, 
like many family difeafes, is propagated from 
one generation to another. Perhaps nine out 
of ten old perfons could make it appear, that 
their parents and anceftors alfo lived to a 
great age ; a reafon which may be admitted 
without having recourfe to any material fub- 
itance, as the caufe or effect of this inherent 
virtue. 

The third requifite to longevity is a perfect 
birth of the child, and a proper fubfequent 
conduct in the mother ; upon which fubject 
it is not my intention to expatiate in this" 
place. That acute phyfiologift, Lord Bacon, 
jfomewhere remarks, " that children partake 
more of the nature of the mother, the longer 

* If thefe rational means be unavailing to infure longevity, ftill' 
more fo are thofe miraculous remedies introduced by fuperftitipn- 
The ancients conceived the idea of a friruiph of life, which they com- 
pared to a radical fluid ; — the Alchemifls expected to find this orig- 
inal entity in gold, by the ufe of which they pretended that the hu- 
man body might acquire the foliJity and durability of that metal. 
Others traced the germ of life in bodies of confiderable duration ; 
iu plants and animals; in the wood of the Cedar, and in the flefh 
of the Stag. Boerhaave has male a facetious remark upon the 
fubjecT; : " This notion," fays he., " is juft as ridiculous as that of th> 
nun, who, in order to prepare himfelf for the bufinejV of a rum 
footman, is faid to have livtd for fome tune entirely on the flcih of 
hares ; hoping thus to furpais ail b*s fellows in agility.'' 
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time fhe has nurfed them ; and that thofe 
children which mod referable the mother, 
will be generally found to have a claim to 
longevity." 

Fourthly : A gradual, and not too precipi- 
tate culture of "the phyfical and mental facul- 
ties may be properly confidered as an excel- 
lent preliminary ftep towards prolonging life. 
The age of man bears a certain proportion t® 
the growth of his various powers ;. and the 
longer we can protract the different ftages of 
life^ the more extended will be the whols 
compafs of our exiftence. As it is evidently 
the defign of nature, that man mould live 
longer than mod of the lower animals, he of 
eourfe requires a greater fp^ace of time, to de- 
velope the facufries- both, of mind and body- 
Animals, which arrive foon at the perfection- 
of their nature and form, live but a fhort time- 
Man requires- upwards of twenty, and accord- 
ing to fome, twenty- five years, before he at- 
tains to full maturity ; and if it be a rule of 
nature, that animals in general live eight times 
the number of years, which is requifite to the 
attainment of their perfect growth, a ftrong 
prefumption arifes,that the age of man might 
be extended to nearly two hundred years. Im 
the works of the illuftrious Bacon, and parti- 
cularly in his " Hiftorical View of Life and' 
Death," are given many ftrong arguments to- 
confirm this aifertion, Surprifing as it may 
appear to fome, there is a poflibiiity at leaft, 
if not a probability, that the term of human 
life might be ftill further extended, if man- 
kind could by any means be perfuaded to rc» 
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turn to that primeval flatc of nature from 
which hiftory and tradition have fu mimed us 
with fuch aftoniihing and almoft incredible 
inftances of longevity. It is not my inten- 
tion here to inquire into the degree of credit, 
which may be due to the accounts of fome ex- 
traordinary facts of individual longevity, re- 
corded by the facred hiftorian ; as the learn- 
ed vary much in their opinion, relative to the- 
mode of computation, and whether the Solar, 
the Arabic, or the Lunar year, or a ftill fhort- 
er meafure of time, is alluded to. This, at 
lead, fcetns to be generally admitted, that the 
antediluvians enjoyed an enviable, uninter- 
rupted ftate of health J that their vegetable 
aliment, and general mode of living, were-ex- 
tremcly fimple and no wife prejudicial ; that 
the conftitution and temperature of the globe 
itfclf muft have been greatly aflfcaed and de- 
teriorated, in confequence of the Flood, or 
other caufes of which we are ignorant ; and, 
laftly, that thofe impetuous and inordinate 
appetites and paffions, which, like flames, may 
now be faid to confume the powers of life, 
were then either lefs violent, or exerted their 
baneful influence at a much later period of 

Ufc. . 

Nature refents every outrage committed on 
her treafures, and feldom fails to punim the 
tranfgreffors with lingering difeafe, or early 
dtflblution. This obfervation may be applied 
to the moral as well as the phyfical faculties 
of man. It is commonly laid, and not with- 
out fome degree of truth, that very forward 
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children feldom live to any age ; and that 
too early an exertion of mental powers is in 
mod cafes deftructive. The fame remark 
holds good in what relates to the body. The 
inhabitants of hot climates, who frequently 
marry at the age of ten and twelve, or twelve 
and fourteen, begin to be old at thirty, and 
rarely furvive the fixtieth year. Every thing 
which haftens the evolution of the natural 
powers, every exertion of ftrength, difyropor-. 
tionate to the ability of the individual, fhould 
be carefully avoided, as of a dangerous ten- 
dency. Hence the great art of education, the 
great art of living, conhils in following the 
path of nature. 

Fifthly : We fhould conftantly inure our* 
fclves to the habits of fupporting and refilling 
the various impreilions of external agency.—-* 
Some perfons who have paid a very rigid at- 
tention to diet, have .notwithstanding been 
unable to reach even a middling age ; while 
others, who have been addicted to the mo ft 
irregular and extravagant courfes, have been 
obferved to live to one very advanced. Hence 
arife contradictory maxims in. diuretics, which 
can only be reconciled by deciding chemically 
between the two extremes, and afcertaining- 
pretty nearly the abfolute and relative falu- 
brity of things, All deviations-from the rules, 
of diet are in a certain degree hurtful ; al- 
though thefe may, in mo'ft cafes, have only a 
limked value. Many epicures have been 
known to reach their feventieth and eightieth 
■ year j if they have once furvived a certain 
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critical period of their lives.* As foon as the 
body becomes accuftomed to the life of certain 
things, at firft difagreeable and perhaps hurt- 
ful, the noxious tendency will not only be re- 
moved, but we fha.ll find our frame hardened 
and itrengthened by the habit of ufing them. 
Nature mutt ftand many a mock, if fhe would 
familiarize herfelf to the viciflitudes of climate 
and oppofite modes of lire, but every victory 
Hie gains in thefe encounters, will be a means 
of rendering her more vigorous and uncon- 
querable. How couid the fublime mind of 
Frederic the- Great have remained fo long 
in its earthly vehicle, if he had not improved, 
by conftant culture and difcipline, his original 
difpofition to a long life ? A thoufand other 
men, who have endured as much exercife of 
body and exertion of mind in their younger 
years, have yet not attained to any remarka- 
ble age. — Severe and obttinate difeafes have 
alio been thought, in many inftances, to con- 
tribute to the prolongation of life : this is at 
beft, however, but a doubtful point; although 
it cannot be denied, that many fick perfons 
have, to all appearance, acquired additional 

* Experience fhows, that there is a particular term of life whicb, 
if we can pafs in the fullnefs of health and vigour, leaves the gr< 
probability of living to a con/iderable age. In the female fex, tlus 
pi riod generally arrives at, or before, the fiftieth year ; in the male, 
it is about the fixticch year. Gki.lius, a medical author of credit, 
aflerts, from obfervations founded on long experic nee, that the fixty- 
third year is, to moil cor.ftitutions, a critical and dangerous one.— 
The- Egyptians called this epocha Andrwlos, becaufc man begins 
from that time to experience a rapid decay of ftrength and energy. 
Others, rather more fupcrftitioufly, maintained that, about this period, 
many individuals die, or at leaft are fubjecl to fevere attacks of 
.—The Emperor Augustus received the congratulation oi 
hlJ friends, on having furvived this trying pe;iod. 
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Strength and fpirits, after having recovered 
from a diftremng quartan ague, or fome 
threatening pulmonary diforder. 

Sixthly : We may take notice of a certain 
Jleady and equal progrefs through life, as highly 
conducive to the great object in view, wheth- 
er it flows in the manner of a gentle ftream, 
or refembles the more active courfe of a rap- 
id river. The mind, when accuftomed to 
certain fituations and purfuits, which almoft 
conftantly affect it in an uniform, manner, is 
moft likely to prcferve its reafoning powers 
unimpaired and ftrong. He whom neither 
violent joy convulfcs, nor deep melancholy 
corrodes, whofe drama of life is not chequer- 
ed by too hidden viciflitudes, may, with fome 
probability, expect a long enjoyment of that 
life, to which he has become fo habituated. 
There -are many whofe days quietly glide 
away, like thofe of a fimple ruftic, in contin- 
ual famenefs : fuch perfons, it is obferved, 
generally live to a great age. 

Seventhly : A very neceffary caufe of the at- 
tainment of an advanced age, is a found flate 
of digeftion. In very old perfons, we gen- 
erally find the digeftive organs in excellent 
condition ; nor is there a furcr fymptom of 
approaching dilTolution, than complaints in 
the ftomach, or frequent returns of indigef- 
tion. The Swifs are indebted, it is thought, 
to the vigorous tone of their digeftive pow- 
ers, for the long p-refervation of their lives, 
in general, and for the great number of aged 
peribns among them. Milk and vegetable 
food feem remarkably well adapted to invig- 
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orate the ftomach. To effect the fame pui% 
pofe, Lord Bacon advifes old people to have 
recourfe to ftrengthening baths, fomentations, 
and fimilar externa! remedies, which operate 
upon the abforbent fyfterm At the fame 
time, a thin but nourifhing and moderate di- 
et mould be obfervedj in order to fpare the 
organs of digeftioh. 

Eighthly, and laftly : We may recommend 
equanimity, or that ftate of the mind, when, 
from the happy nature of its purfuits, it is 
not difquieted by too violent exertions. In 
the literary profer!ions,and particularly among 
fuch individuals as are placed in eafy circum- 
ftances, we difcover as many inftances of lon- 
gevity, as in the more laborious occupations* 
it was remarked by the Ancients, that gram- 
marians and rhetoricians commonly attained 

a great age. The mind being engaged in fri- 
es t o k /■»•«•••• 

entific purfuits, and other ol "jects in which it 
finds pleafure, fuch as Con.verfatioh on literary 
and mixed topics, Collecting the productions 
of nature, a continual feries of mental refearch, 
diverfifying the purfuits or amufements, yet 
gradually and conftantly perfevering in exer- 
tions towards the attainment of forne princi- 
pal object — all fupply the vital power, as it 
were, with materials, like the crufe of oil, 
which proved a never-failing fupport to the 
widow of Sarepia. On the other hand, it is 
a general remark, that deep thinkers, ipecu- 
lative philofophers, and thofe whofe powers 
are continually abforbed in abftrufe inquiry, 
foon feel the effects of age, from the great ex- 
ertions of their mental powers. This mull 
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be underftood, however, with exceptions, as 
in the cafes of Sir Isaac Newton, Haller, 
Euler, and the pride of his nation and age, 
the profound and venerable Kant, Hill living 
at Kcenigfberg. 

I venture to fay thus much on the various 
rules and precautions requifite to attain along 
and healthful life. Some of the particulars 
are, no doubt, found united in a certain pro- 
portion of the individuals, who arrive at a re- 
ipe&able age. It is commonly remarked al- 
fo, that the inhabitants of mountainous coun- 
tries, for the mod part live to a greater age 
than thofe of plain and, particularly, marmy 
diftricrs. This is in part true ; yet we are 
not to confider the lofty regions in the Alps 
and Pyrenees as pofieffing thefe falubrious 
qualities; for it is only upon moderate heights, 
and in hilly rather than mountainous coun- 
tries, that we fo frequently meet with people 
of an unufual age. Perfons who are con- 
stantly travelling, are likewife faid to enjoy a 
long and healthful life ; and Lord Bacon fur- 
ther includes, in the lift of long livers, fuch 
as are of a melancholy temperament. It is a 
quellionablc point, whether the great age of 
many Turks is to be afcribed to the ferenity 
of their climate, their daily ufe of the bath, 
or their uncommon temperance in eating and 
drinking. For, as to their copious ufe of 
opium, which is confidered by them almoft 
as neceffary as food, we have already iliown 
the noxious tendency of fuch practice ; opium 
generating, in a remarkable degree, a difpofi- 
tion of the fluids, in many refoecls refembling 
N 
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that of hypochpndriafis. There is fcarcely an 
inftance of any perfon, that has attained to 
uncommon longevity, who has not been par- 
ticular in his diet and manner of living. But 
in this refpecr. we cannot hope to derive ad- 
vantage from excefiive folicitude : — for, as 
when in want of fleep, th* more we think of 
it, the more it fliuns us ; fo thofe who are 
moft anxious for longevity, are the leaft likely 
to attain it. Age is a gift, which Heaven 
frequently beftows upon mortals, when they 
are afleep, or in other words, when they are 
icarcely fenfible of it ] 



On the Symptoms of attual Diffolution* 

That many unfortunate individuals are 
configned to the grave, before they are actu- 
ally dead, is a truth too well attefted to re- 
quire demonfbration. If this were not, or 
never had been the cafe, it could not have ex- 
cited that degree of attention on the Conti- 
nent, and particularly in Germany, which of 
.iate years has been bellowed on this impor- 
tant fubjecr.. The molt refpeclabie Phyficia-ns 
have proved by incontrovertible facts, that 
iick perfons have often been haftiiy buried, or 
to fpeak more properly, f mothered in their 
coffins, either from accidental mifbke, or from 
the moft deteftable motives. But, as many 
falfe and fcandalous reports arc generally cir- 
culated, in addition to thofe founded on truth, 
wc need not wonder, that this bufmefs haj 
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not been conducted, hitherto, with that de- 
gree of calm and patient attention, to which 
it is juftly entitled. Houfes for the reception 
of perfons apparently dead have been, at 
length, erected in various parts of Germany, 
in Berlin, Jena, Cbburg, &c. This idea, at 
the firft view of it, may to fome appear whim- 
fical ; but thofe who know the extent of the 
power of vitality, and the almoft infinite 
modifications of which that power is fufcepti- 
ble, will not ridicule a propofal, which origi- 
nated in motives of prudence and humanity. 
Into thefe houfes every inhabitant of the 
town, or d Mirier., has a right to fend the bodv 
of a deceaied perfon, on paying a trifling fuffi. 
per night, towards the expenfes of the infli- 
tution. Here the body is depolited on a 
couch, lightly covered, and provided with a 
firing fattened to the hand, which pulls a bell 
on the top of the houfe. A watchman is ap- 
pointed to receive and regifter the bodies 
brought into the houfe, and to give the alarm, 
if neceffary. This, to fay the leaft of it, is no 
fmall convenience to families in a large city, 
crowded into narrow apartments, with a 
number of children, who muft neceffarily fuf- 
fer from the peltiferous exhalations of dead 
bodies. But this is not the principal advan- 
tage attending iuch eftablifhments : it is un- 
queiliomibly a great fatisfaction to the rela- 
tives of the deceafed, to be allured that every 
means have been uied to preferve from the 
moil dreadful of all deaths, a friend whofe 
memory they revere. 
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The cafes, in which death can be clearly af- 
certained, are nearly the following : 

1. When putrefaction has actually taken 
place over the whole animal frame ; as in- 
ftances are common, in which a partial mor- 
tification of an arm or a leg is by no means 
mortal. 

2. In the nervous apoplexy of the aged ; 
as fuch perfons generally die in confequence 
of flowly wafting diforders, various fpecies 
of palfy, &c. 

3. ¥ If the patient expires after a long ftand- 
ing confumption, hectic fever, or ulcerations 
of the breaft and lungs, difeafes now very 
common. 

4. If any of the larger blood-veflels, or 
other parts eflential to life, have received ex- 
ternal injury, by violent blows, bruifes, or 
cuts, attended with great lofs of blood, which 
could not be flopped by artificial means. If 
we are unable to fupply the lofs of this vital 
fluid, and to reftore the organization of the 
parts thus deilroyed ; particularly if the brain, 
the lungs, the heart, the ftomach, or arty of 
the intcftines, have fuffered from a fevere 
wound, a fpeedy diflblution may be confidered 
as inevitable. 

5. After chronic diforders of the intef- 
tines, obftructions of the abdominal veflels, 
and dropfy thence arifing — or if an incurable 
weaknefs in the breaft has occafioned the or- 
ganic deftruclion, or offincation of the pecto- 
ral veflels, there is little profpect of the re- 
covery of fuch a perfon ; as thefe complaints 
of afthmatic fufferers, in general, are not in a 
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juft proportion to the whole ftate of the body ; 
for inftance, if their appetite and digcftion 
have been unimpaired previous to their dif- 
eafe, or if their mufcular ftrength has not fuf- 
fered from the like affections. 

6. In perfons of tender and debilitated 
nerves, who have been long fubject. to fpafms 
or epileptic fits, particularly if they die in 
child-bed, in confequence of violent hemorr- 
hages, or after repeated and oppreflive agita- 
tions of mind ; — in fuch cafes there is no hope 
left, as it is too late to think of changing or 
improving the conftkution of the nervous 
fyltem. Laflly, 

7. If a perfon gradually waftes away in a 
malignant nervous or putrid fever, or after 
h>ng fafring from want of food. In thefe in- 
ftances it is not in the power of the medical art ' 
to reftore the fhrivelled veffels to their proper 
tendon and energy ; confequently all our ef- 
forts to reanimate the body will be unavail- 
ing. 

There remains now to be ftated alfo, in 
what cafes and fituations the fymptoms of 
apparent death are lefs certain, fo that fome 
hope of recovery is flill left to the difconfo- 
late friend and relative. Thefe are principally 
the following : after faintings, fudden lofs of 
blood from difeafed inteftines, — in certain 
cafes of repelled morbid matter, for inftance, 
in the fmall-pox, mealies, poifons, and the 
like, which frequently produce a fpurious 
kind of apoplexy ; — after hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac fpafms and colics of a transitory 
kind, which have not too often recurred : afc 
N 2 
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ter mental anxiety, perturbation, terror, and 
other oppreflive paflions, where every thing 
depends on a fpecdy removal of the caufes. 
To this lift we may likewife add the cafes of 
drowned, hanged, and otherwife iuffocated 
perfons, or thofe who appear to be dead, in 
confequence of a fall from high fcaffoldings, 
without any external injury. In fuch acci- 
dents, an internal preffure or ftoppage of the 
vital functions, as breathing, and circulation 
of the blood, often produces a ftate of appar- 
ent death. — Even the fuppreffed pulfe in the 
arteries, imperceptible refpiration, the cold- 
nefs and rigidity of the limbs, the want of 
contractibility in the pupil of the eye, the in- 
voluntary lofs of excrementitious fubftances,— 
all thefe fymptoms of approaching diffolution 
mould not difcourage us from trying the prop- 
er means of recovering the patient's life. In 
children and young perfons, in particular, we 
muft not too haftily decide, whether they be 
abfolutely dead or not ; — teething is frequently 
attended with diverfified convulfive fymp- 
toms, and the tape-worm is capable of produc- 
ing the moft alarming effects, which the in- 
experienced by-ftanders may unwarily afcribe 
to very different caufes. Hence every poffi- 
ble degree of precaution is requifitc in man- 
aging the bodies of infants apparently dead, 
and above all things not to remove them 
from the warm temperature of the fick room, 
before the laft lingering fpark of life is extin- 
guiflied. Indeed, it muft ftrike even fuper- 
iicial obfervers, that the hafty removal of a 
body from a warm to a colder temperature 
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is highly improper and dangerous.. And 
here the excellent rules, publiihed by the 
Royal Humane Society of London, for the 
recovery of peribns apparently dead, cannot 
be recommended in too itrong terms ; al- 
though fome of the more violent methods, 
detailed in their plan, fuch as inflation of the 
bowels with the fumes of tobacco, clyjlers pre- 
pared of <this herb, violent agitation, and too 
early and indij criminate application of the elec- 
tric JJjock, might veil bear a few modifications 
and improvements* 



Summary of Dietetics, 

The knowlede of thole objects which re- 
late to the prefer vation of the human body,. 
in its natural ftate, may be called the Doclrine 
of Health. Life and Health are, therefore, the 
proper objects of this doclrine j as the fecond 
department of Medicine folely relates to the 
preternatural ftates of man, viz. Difeafe and 
Death, and forms that branch of profefhonal 
itudy, which we call ' Pathology.' 

The compafs of the former fcience, or an 
inveftigation of the objects included in the 
doclrine of health, mud be very extenfive. 
It furnifhes us with rules and cautions as to 
every thing we ought to do, or to avoid, in 
order to remain healthy. This ufeful fcience 
is properly denominated Dietetics, otzfyf. 
tematic view of all obj eels relative to health in Gen- 
eral ', and to food and drink in particular. 
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The following Chapters will, therefore, be 
cxclufively devoted to Dietetics. My princi- 
pal object will be, to lay a folid foundation 
for that important iclence, by inveftigating 
and combating the chief prejudices, which 
have hitherto retarded the progrefs of this 
branch of knowledge. Hence, a S\fhm of Di- 
etetics muft not only contain all thofe rules, 
which are requiiite to guide us in the prefer- 
vation of health, together with fuch as relate 
to the choice of a proper mode of lite, but 
mould like wife inform us with regard to the 
beneficial or hurtful influence, which external 
objefis produce on the health and life of man, 
and teach us the juft application, or practical 
ufe, of thefe objects,. 

Dietetics include the whole of what the 
Ancients underftood by the ■ Angular name of 
the Six Non-naturals; namely,. Air, Ali- 
ment, Exercfe and Rc/l, the Pajfwns and Affec- 
tions of the Mind, Wakefulncfs and Shop, and' 
Repletion and Evacuation. Although thefe gen- 
eral heads do not comprife, (trictly fpeaking,. 
every thing that relates to the different func- 
tions of the human body \ yet they contain 
all fuch conditions of life, as are abfolutely 
neceflary, and the greater! part of thofe cir- 
cumstances, which are conne&ed with the 
health and well-being of the individual. In 
each of thefe particulars we are liable to com- 
mit errors, either by intemperate ufe, or an 
improper application. I propofe, therefore, 
to lay down a Syftem of Rules, by which we 
may be afTifted to choofe, according to par- 
ticular circumftances, the beft and. mod ra* 
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tional means of infuring heath, and of avoid- 
ing whatever may have a contrary tendency.. 
Our mode of life is no longer that natural 
and fimple one, which prevailed in the prim- 
itive ages of mankind : in the prefent ftate of 
fociety fuch habits are fcarcely conceivable- 
Man in a ftate of nature had little occalion to 
attend to his health ;•. he wanted no rules for 
the prefervation of it ; for, as the feeds of dif- 
eafes are rarely fcattered in fuch a ftate, inftincl 
would be to him in moft cafes a fufficient 
guide. It now feems to be impofiible to re- 
turn to that primeval ftate, without return- 
ing, at the fame time, from our prefent de- 
gree of mental improvement to that of prif- 
tine barbarity. We have, to all appearance,, 
purchafed our improved ftate of mental cul- 
ture, by facrificing to it a conliderable fhare 
of our bodily welfare ; — happy, however, we 
may ftill confider ourfelves, if we have a&u- 
ally gained in moral and intellectual improve- 
ment. 

Innumerable are the caufes, which have con- 
fpired to render the true knowledge of the 
means conducive to health* difficult in the' 
acquifition, and uncertain in its application. 
The chief of thefe are probably the following, 
which include moft of the fubordinate partic- 
ulars : — the prefent very artificial method of 
living ; the prodigious number of the em- 
ployments of mankind ; the different modes 
of dwelling and drefling ; the endlefs variety 
of articles ufed as food and drink ; the great 
diverfity of national cuftoms and manners ; 
and the difference of climate and iituation : — 
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all thefe circumftances have greater or lefs in- 
fluence, conjointly or feparately, not only on 
the pafiions, inclinations, and initinctivc dcfires 
of individuals, but alfo on the general ftate 
of the health and phyfical welfare of a people. 
By the prefent mode of living we are expofed 
to difeafes wholly unknown in the firft ages 
of the world, and we fuffcr from a variety of 
complaints, originating either in artificial hab- 
its, or the conftraint under which we labour, 
in confequence of blindly complying with 
the caprices of cuPiom, or fafhion, without 
perhaps apprehending any ill confequences 
from fuch pernicious practices. 

Many ingenious- writers have lately endeav- 
oured to point out the difadvantages ariiing 
from caufes apparently trivial. Thus the faih- 
ion of ufing paint, hair-powder, and pomatum ; 
of wearing ill-fhaped (hoes, laced flays, &c* 
have defervedly incurred Severe ridicule and 
pointed cenfure. Ihe cultom of applying 
lead to earthen veffels has not efcaped their 
attention : the danger, however, refulting 
from the ufe of that fubftance, has been great- 
ly exaggerated. Writers, with the heft in- 
tentions, have fometimes, from an excels of 
zeal, defcanted on the worft fide of the quef- 
tion only, by attributing to certain things 
many dangerous qualities, which in fa 61 are 
owing to a great diveriity of circumftances. 

This partial method of inquiring into the 
fources of the evil, is, generally ipeaking, a 
ferious error ; as it not only leads to falfe 
conclufions, but aifo draws our attention from 
other preffing injuries, to which, in a more 
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tiifpafiionate ftate of mind, our care might be 
directed. 

Many, and perhaps the greater number, of 
dietetic writers have fallen into another er- 
ror of an equally bad tendency. They judge 
of every thing, according to the agreeable or 
difagreeable effect it produces on their own 
palates and conftitutions, and hence recom- 
mend their favourite articles to others ; al- 
though what is falutary in particular cafes, 
may have a pernicious tendency, if prefcribed 
indiscriminately. 

The multiplicity of our wants, all deferving 
attention in a Dietetic Syftem, has alio con- 
siderably multiplied the rules of health. Of 
all living beings, indeed, none require fuch 
rules more than thofe, who fervilely fubmit to 
the arbitrary mandates of luxury and fafhion. 

Many are the open and fecret enemies to 
the health and profperity of man. Even the 
moft healthy, and thofe who rigidly adhere 
to the rules of Diet and Regimen, cannot al- 
together evade their attacks. Hence we 
mould make it our iludy, to acquaint our- 
felves minutely with every thing, lb as to be 
enabled to judge of its good or bad qualities. 
Whatever we are obliged to have more im- 
mediately about and around us, ranks in this 
clafs : the arrangement of our dwelling places, 
beds, clothes, furniture, Sec. in the choice of 
which we are iefs accuftomed to confuk what 
nature requires, or to contrive what may be 
moft likely to promote the welfare of the 
body, than to follow fafhion, vanity, or our 
own habits. 
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Some of our organs of fenfe, and other fa- 
culties of the body, muft unavoidably fuflcr 
from inattention to a proper mode of living 
in general. From the great exertions, to 
which we often fubject them (the eyes, for 
inftance, in reading) they are liable to a vari- 
ety of accidents, and frequently become de- 
bilitated and impaired. It appears, therefore, 
perfectly confident with the plan of this 
work, to treat of the management of the 
eyes, teeth, and other individual parts of the 
body. 

In a complete Syftem of Rules for preferv- 
ing the health of man, attention muft be paid 
to the feparate wants of individual constitu- 
tions ; provided they be not too minute and 
trivial. Such a fyttem muft contain more 
than what relates to the firft and mod fim- 
ple rules of living; — its precepts muft not ap- 
ply to the healthy alone, or thofe whofe life 
is regulated by the fimplicity of nature, — it 
fhould alio lay down inftructions, how, in all 
contingent circumftanccs, we may be fecured 
from danger and bodily injuries. It is not, 
however, propoled to treat of difeafes after 
they have taken place, if the removal of them 
requires any thing more than a ftrict adher- 
ence to temperance, and the other rules laid 
down in thefe Lectures. — But to prevent any 
mifapplication of thofe rules which are eftab- 
liftied by the accumulated obfervations of ages, 
it may not be improper to introduce here 
fome previous general remarks, relative to the 
individual ufe and advantage to be derived 
from a connected view of Dietetics, 
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It may be laid down as a preliminary ob- 
servation, that the rules contained in this 
work are not to be coniidered as ftrictly ap- 
plicable, in every iniiance, to the particular 
iituation of any individual, or as eilentially 
neccilary to the prefer vation of his health. — 
■It is not fo much the healthy, as the valetu- 
dinary and infirm, who ftand in need of mi- 
nute precepts for their conduct ; and even 
the latter ought not to engage too folicitouf- 
iy in their compliance with them ; fince it is 
only a very limited number that require fuch 
•accurate attention^ 

A vigorous and perfevering method of in- 
uring ourfeives to the unavoidable difficulties 
and diveriilied accidents of life, is of greater 
importance to the preiervation of health, than 
any dictetical rules whatever, ' Man is capa- 
ble of undergoing all the vichTitudes and in- 
•cunveniences of air, weather, and climate \ 
he can digeft any articles of food, if his ftom- 
ach has nor been wantonly indulged ; he can 
fuftain the i'evereft bodily exerciie and labour, 
without paying too minute attention to time 
or regularity, when his employment or duty 
renders exertion neceflary. But he who from 
his inrancy has been treated with extreme 
tendernefs, or who, after having been previ- 
oufly accuftomtd to a hardy mode of Hie, is 
fcized with the whiin of bellowing too much 
care on his heakh, will fuficr from the moll 
trivial hardllnps, and catch cold at every 
change of the air ; every heavy or high-feaf- 
oned diili will be oppreilive, and the imalleft 
deviation from the rules of temperajite indif- 
O 
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pofe him. Yet, by the fame rules, every 
healthy perfon will learn, that the grand fe- 
cret for preferving himfelf in that ftate, con- 
fifts principally in the art of moderating his 
defires and enjoyments. We may thus ar- 
rive at the knowledge of fuch things, as are 
generally conducive to the welfare of the body ; 
and more than this ought not to be expected. 
Rules of health, univerfally applicable to the 
ftate of every individual, are not difcoverable 
in nature ; nor can they be derived from any 
experimental knowledge we poflefs of corpo- 
real objects. — The bed general precept is, that 
every one ftudy himfelf, and his own partic- 
ular conftitution ; that he choofe and regu- 
late his mode of life accordingly ; and that he 
make his own experience his guide in what- 
ever he finds moll fuitable and convenient. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Air and Weather ; their influence on the 
Human Body ; the means of improving the 
former, and diminifhing the pernicious effects of 
the latter. 

Of Air in general. 

AS foon as an infant enters into the world, 
the air of the atmofphere penetrates 
into his lungs, filled up till then with aqueous 
mucus, and renders them fit for the circula- 
tion of the blood, which immediately com- 
mences. From that moment the alternate ex- 
tenfion and contraction of the breaft and 
lungs, the infpiration and expiration of the 
air, or in other words, the function of refpi- 
ration, becomes indifpenfably neceffary to the 
prefervation of animal life. While the child 
remained within its mother, it required no 
external air. As foon, however, as it has 
drawn breath, as foon as the lungs are open- 
ed, the act of refpiration begins, is conftantly 
renewed through life, and can never abfolute- 
ly ceafe, but with death. As, therefore, air 
is the principal medium, by which animal 
life is fupported, it becomes highly import- 
ant to acquire correct ideas of this refined 
fubftance, that pervades all the parts of ani- 
mate and inanimate matter, and is fo effen- 
tial to man, for the prefervation of both his 
life and health. 

Air is that colourlefs, tranfparent, compref- 
fible, heavy, and elaflic fluid, which every 
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where furrounds our globe, and which gen. 
erally receives the name of Atmofphere* This 
ambient matter, in its common ftate, is com- 
bined with a great variety of foreign ingre- 
dients. It contains water in a ftate of folu- 
tion ; by means of water it combines with 
ialts ; in many places we find it impregnated 
with fulphur, with putrid exhalations, and the 
like ; nay, frequently we even meet with 
earthy particles floating in this element. — 
When all foreign ingredients are feparated 
from it, the i'ubtle aerial body ftill remains of 

* " Our bodies arc equally preffed upon by the incumbent at- 
rr.cfph.crt-, and the Weight they fuftain is equal to a cylinder of the 
car, whole bale is.equa! to the luperficies of our bodies. — Every foot 
iquure of this fuperlicies fuftaklS a quantity of air equal to 266clb. ; 
l'o that if the fuperficies of a man's body was to contain 15 fqu.u e 
feet, which is pretty near the truth, he would luftain a weight equal 
to 39,9001b. The difference of the weight of the air, which our 
bodies fullain at one fime more than at another, is alfo very jrrear; 
that between the greatcfl. and the lealt prelfure of air upon our bod- 
ies has been proved to be equal to 39021b. Hence it is l'o far from 
being a wonder, that we fometimes i'uffer in our health by a change 
of weather, that it is the greateft miracle we do: not always do f». 
i-'o:- when we confider, that our bodies are fometimes preffed upon 
by near a ton and a haif weight more than at another, and that this 
variation is often very hidden, it is furpriiing that every fuch change 
fhouid not entirely break the frame of our bodies to pieces. And 
the vefleis of our bodies, being fo much {trained by an increafed 
prelfure, would ftagnate the blood up to the very heart, and the 
circulation would quite ccafe, if" Nature had not wifely contrived, 
that when the refinance to the circulating blood is greatelt, the 
impetus, by v.'hich the heart contracts, fhouid be fo too. For upon 
increase of the weight of the air, the lungs will be more forcibly ex- 
panded, and thereby the blood more intimately broken and divided ; 
fo that it becomes fitter for the more fluid lecretions, inch as that 
of the (fuppofed) nervous fluid, by which the heart will be mose 
ttrongiy contracted, and the blood's motion towards the furface of 
the body being obftructed, it will pal's in greater quantity to the 
brain, where the preffure of the air is taken off by the cranium, up- 
on which account alio more fpirits will be feparated, and thus the 
heart too more enabled to carry on the circulation through all paff. 
able canals, while iome others towards the furface are oblrructed." 
^uinefs Nev> Mt<Uc. Diet. — Article, Air. 
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a compound nature, and is by no means a 
fimple elementary fubftance, as was formerly 
believed. 

According to the late difcoveries in chemif- 
try, the aerial bafis of the atmofphere confifts 
of three different fpecies of air, namely,of pure, 
refpirable, or dephlogifticated air ; of azotic, 
or phlogifticated air ; and of fixed, aerial, or 
carbonic acid air. — The proportion of the 
firft, namely, pure or vital air, confilts, accord- 
ing to the French Chemifts, who have given 
it the name of Oxygen, of 27 or 28 in the 
hundred parts ; the fecond, viz. the Azote of 
the French, of 72 or 73 in the hundred; 
and the third, namely, the Carbonic acid air, 
of about one part only in the hundred.* 

* The accurate experiments made by the late Scheei.e and Berg- 
man, in Sweden, do not much differ from thole of the French Chem- 
ifts, with refpeel to thefe proportions. For, according to Scheele 
and Bergman, the common proportion of vital air, or oxygen, in the 
atmofphere, is about one fourth ; that of azote about five eighths ; 
and that of carbonic acid nearly one fixteenth ; the laft of which, by 
the French, is computed only at one hundredth part, that is, five 
parts in the hundred lefs than the Swedifh philofophers maintain. 

The following is a concife hiftory of Oxygen : — In Auguft, 1774, 
Dr. Priestley, and much about the fame time Mr. Scheele, in 
Sweden, difcovercd this refpirable part of atir.oipheric air, or rather 
they exhibited it, for the firft time, in a pure ftate. This elaftic fub- 
ftance was firft called depbjogijiicated air, agreeably to the hypothefis 
of phlogifion ; — afterwards it went under different names, as pure air, 
fire-air, vital air, until the late hypothefis of Oxygen, or the acidify- 
ing principle, has procured it the name of oxygen gas. — But flill 
more diveriified than thefe names, are the theories which have been 
propofed on the nature and properties of this fpecies of air, dufing 
the laft twenty years. With Prieflley, it is the pureft air freed of 
all phlogifton ; with Scheele, it is the nitrous acid deprived of its wa- 
ter ; according to Bergman, it is one of the unknown conftitucnts of 
nitrous acid ; with Fontana, it is the dephlogifticated nitrous acid ; 
Forfter confiders it as air united with fire ; Mr. Wati^ of Birming- 
ham, thinks to find in it elementary fire combined with hydrogen or 
inflammable gas ; Acbard and Gren formerly believed it to be water 
combined with much Caloric, or the principle of heat ; but Gren 
O 2 
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Oxygen is much better adapted to the refpi. 
ration of animals, than common atmofpheric 
air. If two animals be inclofed in veflels, one 
of which contains pure oxygen, and the other 
common atmofpheric air, in proportions equal 
to the fize of the animals, the former in the 
oxygen will be found to live from fix to fev- 
en times longer, than the latter in common 
air. It is properly this oxygen which we in- 
fpire, and which is the grand fupport of an- 
imal life. Perfons apparently dead, or in a 
itate of fuffocation, have been inftantly re- 
ftored to life by its influence, and from the 
correfponding teftimony of feveral refpeclable 
phyficians, it appears to have been employed 
with advantage in many obftinate difeafes. — 
The celebrated Inoenhouz therefore gave it 
the name of vital air. It promotes com- 
buftion in a very high degree. A candle will 
burn in it from fix to feven times longer than 
in common air, with a much greater degree 
of heat, and a more brilliant flame. Bodies: 
in a glowing ftate, are immediately inflamed* 
when put into oxygen gas ; and even metals,, 
which are not very fufible, are melted in it,, 
and converted into oxyds, or calces, with the 
greateft facility. 

htterly maintained, in his Syftem of Chemiftry, that it is the un- 
known baGs of vital air combined with Caloric ; — if we believe 
Wejirumh,\t is elementary air in a ftate of combination with Caloric, 
b'.it the bafis of the former cannot be difcovercd ; according tu 
Fourcrcy, it is an unknown elementary matter united with inflam- 
mable air ; in the opinion of Lavoifie*, it contains the acidifying 
principle, Oxygen, and the principle of Heat, Caloric ; Mr. Ca-v- 
tnJ'jb maintains that it is dephlogifticated water ; and according tot 
Dc la Metbcrit, it is an unknown iabftance combined with water 
and fire ; &c. <5tc. 
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Azote, by others called phlogifticated, me- 
phitic, corrupted, or fuffocaiive air, is abfo- 
lutely irrefpirable, and not mifcible with wa- 
ter. It arifes from the change which atmof- 
pherical air undergoes in every proccfs of 
combuftion, putrefaction, and refpiration, 
whether produced by nature or art. 

Azote enters into no combination with wa- 
ter, but may be rendered lefs hurtful by mak- 
ing it with that fluid : this accounts in fome 
meafure for the falubrity of the fea-air. It 
greatly promotes the growth of plants, and 
readily accumulates in apartments filled with 
people, or containing articles frem-painted 
with oil-colours, or in which ftrongly frag- 
rant flowers are kept, without .having any 
acceis of frefh air. We mould be extremely 
cautious- in entering fuch places; as. difeafes 
of the bread and lungs are too frequently the 
conlequences of neglect, obftinacy, or igno- 
rance, 

The Carbonic acid of the French is fat fixed 
air of Dr. Black, and the Aerial acid of Berg- 
man. This fpecies of air is mifcible with wa- 
ter ; but in its pure ftate equally irrefpirable 
as the Azote. It derives its origin, partly 
from the vinous fermentation of vegetables, 
and fome animal fubftances, and partly from 
the mild alkaline falts and earths combined 
with acids. Much of this air is found in mines, 
where it frequently diftrefles the workmen by 
it* {uffocating qualities. It is alfo obferved 
in molt mineral waters, where a ftratmn of it 
fometimes fwims upon the furface of the well* 
Theie waters, as well as fermented liquors. 
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which contain a confiderable portion of fixed 
air, receive from it the well known pungency 
fo agreeable to the palate. Hence flat and 
fpoiled beer, or wine, may be corrected and 
reftored to its former brifknefs, by the addi- 
tion of fixed air evolved from chalk and vit- 
riolic acid, or by mixing it with new beer or 
wine in a ftate of fermentation. 

This fpecies of air quickly extinguifhes fire, 
and ftrongly attracts the fumes arifing from 
candles. As it is unfit for refpiration, ani- 
mals cannot live in it. The warm-blooded 
animals die in it much fooner than any other ; 
thofe of an amphibious kind fomewhat later ; 
infects are not irrecoverably killed by it ; ir- 
ritability is iuddenly deftroyed, and the heart 
of an animal fo deprived of life, though (till 
warm, no longer exhibits any figns of mo- 
tion. 

There is another fpecies of mephitic air, 
which is not rnifcible with water, which burns 
with a flame, and if mixed either with atmof- 
pheric air, or oxygen gas, inflantly catches 
lire, and is exploded : this has received the 
name of inflammable air,* and deferves to be 

* This air mny be obtained in a great variety of ways, from alt 
fubftances liable to inflammation, or containing cembuftiblc matter, 
by means of heat, fermentation, acids, and the like ; nay, even from 
metals, by directing the fteam of boiling water through a red-hot 
metallic tube. — It is the fpontaneous production of nature, through- 
out her tbre* kingdoms. In mines, in fubterraneous caverns, and 
particularly in coal-pits, it is known by the name of c/jo^i-damjf. It 
is copioufiy generated in the inteftines of living animals, and is fre- 
quently met with in common fewers, burying grounds, and places 
where dead animal bodies are expofed to putrefac"Uen. 

The white Dittany, (Diiiamnus a'&us, JLjn.) when in flower, gen- 
erates fo great a quantity of inflammable air, that the atmolphere 
around it has been obferved to catch fixe. In fwumps, pools, and 
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mentioned here, although it cannot be con- 
fidered as a conftituent part of the atmofphere. 

With refpecl: to the Jpeclfic gravity of the 
different airs before enumerated, it is in this 
place only neceffary to obferve, that the heav- 
ier! is the fixed air, or carbonic acid gas ; next 
to this comes the azote and oxygen, both of 
which are heavier than the common air of 
the atmofphere ; and laftly, hydrogen, or in- 
flammable gas, which is the lighted of all ; 
for it is even lighter than the pureft atmof- 
phcric air. 

When the atmofphere is too much impreg- 
nated with any of the mephitic gates, its in- 
fluence on the human body is extremely nox- 
ious. Thus we fee many of the workmen in 
lead-mines dying in the prime of life, of an 
obftinate and incurable colic, which is attend- 
ed with the moft painful obftructions. — Paint- 
ers, glaziers, potters, and manufacturers oi 
glazed earthen ware, are from a fimilar caufe 
expofed to the lame dreadful difeafe ; being 
obliged to make ufe of great quantities of 
lead* in different forms. 

other flagrant waters,, where a Dumber of plants, particularly faj" > > 
calamus, and the like, are putrifying, we find a i'pecies of inflam- 
mable gas, which is known by the name of marjb-air, or more com- 
monly, the ignit fatuus, or Will-othe-Wifp. 

* Whether this infidious and deleterious metal be. communicated 
by iiihaimg its vapours through the lungs, or by abforbing them 
through the pores of the fkin, the effects of it are equally daugerous 
and fatal. The internal ufe of fulphur, and both the internal and 
external ufe of vegetable oils, or animal fats, are the only antidotes 
hitherto difcovercd againil this virulent bane of the manufacturer 
wad the aititt. 

Molt trades and occupations are fubjeet to peculiar difeafes • in 
Come the materials of the manufacture have a pernicious influence 
on the body, and in others the nature of the employment is hurtful* 
either from requiring a fedentary life, a reciinedi itoeping, or ft;m.d- 
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It is almoft uiineceffary to mention the fre- 
quent and fudden deaths that have taken 
place from the explofion of inflammable air 
in mines, or from the opening of pits, deep 
wells, and other confined places. Neither is 
any thing fo much calculated to corrupt and 
poifon the air, to fill it with noxious vapours, 
and to generate difeafes, as the burying-grounds 
eftablifhed within the walls of populous cities, 
where human bodies are depofited, as if with 
an apparent defign to produce an atmofphere, 
which is particularly fatal to the tender lungs 
of children, and in no (mail degree hurtful to 
adults. 

As the mafs of atmofpheric air is inceilantly 
corrupted by the refpiration of men and ani- 
mals, by the burning of fo many natural and 
artificial fires, by the diiTolution and putrefac- 
tion of innumerable fubftances, and by vari- 
ous other phlogiftic or defoxygenating pro- 
ceffes, it would at length become altogether 
incompetent for its original designation, if 
Nature had not provided effectual means for 
its improvement and reftoration. Among 
the molt powerful of thefe, we may place the 
growth and vegetation of plants. — For this 
very important difcovery we are indebted to 
Dr. Priestley, who was fo fortunate as to 
hit upon it, after he had long employed him- 

ing pofture, or from being performed in a confined air, or at a great 
fire, and the like. Hi_ncc millers, bair-Jreffers, ai\dJloiie-m.i/ii»s, fre- 
quently die of a coniumption of the lungs, in confequence of the mi- 
nute particles of duft which they are continually obliged to inhale. — 
Manufaslurers of wool, and particularly hatters, are much troubled 
with obftinate cutaneous difeafes ; and all thofe whofc bufinefs is at- 
tended with greafe and d'oftj faffcr more or lefs from the cenfequeu- 
Ceb of uncicannefs. 
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felf in fruitlefs attempts, to improve and re- 
ftore corrupted air, by artificial means. He 
found that air, rendered mortal by the breath- 
ing of animals which had expired in it, was 
again fo completely reftored by the vegetation 
of plants, that, after the lapfe of fome days, 
an animal could live in it with equal eafe, and 
for the fame length of time, as in a fimilar 
quantity of common atmofpheric air. 

Thefe experiments, indeed, did not fucceed 
With fome Naturalifts ; and Prieftly himfelf, 
upon repeating them with different plants, 
found the refults rather varying and doubt- 
ful : but Dr. Ingenhouz removed the great- 
er part of thefe difficulties, by his book, " Ex- 
periments upon Vegetables, 8vo. London, 
1779." This ingenious pliitofopher remark- 
ed, 1 ft, That moft plants have the property 
of 'correcting bad air within a few hours, 
when they are expofed to the light of the fun ; 
but that, on the contrary, during^the night, or 
in the fhade, they corrupt the common air of 
the atmofphere ; — 2d, That plants, from their 
own fubftancc, afford a very pure dephlogif- 
ticated air, or Oxygen, when expofed to the 
rays of the fun ; but a very impure air or 
Azote at night, or in the made ; — 3d, That 
not all the parts of plants, but only the green 
ftalks of leaves, particularly through the fides 
oppofite to the foil, produce this beneficial ef- 
fect ; — 4th, That the disengagement of pure 
or vital air does not commence until the fun 
has been fome time above the horizon ; that 
it ceafes altogether with the termination of 
day-light ; and that the disadvantage arifing 
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from the impure exhalation of plants, during 
the night, is far exceeded by the great advan- 
tage they afford during the day ; infomuch, 
that the impure air, generated by a plant dur- 
ing the whole night, Scarcely amounts to a 
hundredth part of the pure vital air or Oxy- 
gen, exhaled from the fame plant in two hours 
of a fcrene day. — Thus we difcover a moft 
linking phenomenon in the oeconomy of na- 
ture ; fince the vegetation of plants continu- 
ally counteracts the noxious effects of refpira- 
tion, combultion, and putrefaction.* In this 
manner, the atmosphere is conitantly preferr- 
ed in that neceffary Hate of purity and tem- 
perature, which is the moil falu'tary both to 
animals and vegetables. 

We have learm the effects produced on the 
human body by the atmofphere and the changes 
of the weather, partly from observations made 
by ourfelves and others, and partly from their 
influence on inanimate matter, by which we 
can judge in fome meafurc of its analogous 
effects on the human frame > but we fhould 
not thence conclude that our knowledge, in 
this rcfpect,is either complete or infallible, Ob- 
servations may frequently deceive us, fincc the 

* It fhould be recollected here, that when the growth of plants 
is interrupted by the told oi whiter, (o tliat they no longer generate 
■a. beneficial air to purify the atmofphere, Nature has ordained it, 
that this very cold of the winter itl'elf contains the moft effectual 
virtues to ftop the progrefs of putrefaction, Wc further find, that 
iu the moft unwholcf.;nie, and particularly in marfhy countries, thole 
very plants appear to be very profufely diftributed, which molt em- 
inently poffefs the property of purifying the air. And as the pure air> 
x>r oxygen, is of greater fpecific gravity than the common air of the 
atmofphere, it is perfectly coufiftent with the operations of nature, 
that the oxygen fhould fettle toward, the lower fide of tile leaves of 
plants. 
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human body, befides the weather, is inceffant- 
ly expofed to the effects of other external 
agents, which may ealily elude our attention. 
Further, the atmofphcre furrounding us, be- 
fides the properties cognizable by our fenfes, 
or difcoverable by the affiftance of particular 
inftruments, may alfo be impregnated with 
fubftances which have hitherto efcaped our 
refcarches, and which neverthelefs may have 
the power to effect, important changes. Laft- 
ly, we ought not to confider the arguments 
deduced from analogy as ftriclly conclufive j 
we fhould remember, that the effects of ex- 
ternal objects on the living animal fibre are, 
in many inftances, totally different from thofe 
which they produce on lifelefs or inanimate 
bodies. 

Recommending thefe general remarks to 
the confideration of the reader, I proceed to 
confider thofe particular and pofitive effects, 
which the different ftates of the atmofphere 
produce on our frame, and in what manner 
they influence our he?lth. 

Warm air relaxes the folid parts of the body, 
and occafions a ft'ronger circulation of the flu- 
ids. Heat is chiefly oppreflive to the Nerves ; 
hence the tender and infirm fuffcr feverely in 
hot weather ; hence arife hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac complaints, convulfions, and diar- 
rhoeas. Cold renders bodies more compact, 
particularly the folid parts of the animal ftruc- 
ture, fuch as the mulcles, nerves, bones, &c. 
They become more elaftic in winter ; the ap- 
petite for food is ftronger, and digeftion eafier 
and quicker* On the contrary, the refiftance 
P 
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of the fluid parts becomes fo great, that even 
the increafed powers of the folids cannot over- 
come it, if the cold be too violent. In winter 
the blood is much difpofed to inflammations ; 
hence Patches in the fide, inflammatory fore 
throats, rheumatifms, he. In perfons who 
take little exercife, the fluids are apt to ftag- 
nate, and the folids to chill during the win- 
ter ; — upon the whole, however, the effects 
of cold weather may be rendered lefs hurtful, 
and even falutary to the body, if proper ex- 
ercife be not neglected. 

Damp or moi/i air fuddenly relaxes and de- 
bilitates ; it occalions a flownefs in the cir- 
culation of the fluids, which gives rife to ob- 
ftru&ions, and impedes both the circulation 
of the blood and the fecretion of humours, 
by checking infenfible perfpiration. If the 
moifture of the air increafes, we experience an 
unaccountable torpor and ennui ; with the lofs 
of energy we lofe our gaiety, and the mind 
is deprefied with the body. Damp places 
and diilricts are always unwholefornc, but 
more particularly fo in cold weather. Moif- 
ture, by diminiihing perfpiration, produces 
diforders of the throat, the breaft, and the 
abdomen. But the moft dangerous and fatal 
effects on the human body have been obferv- 
ed to arife from moift air accompanied with 
hot weather ; for, when moifture has impair- 
ed our energy, heat increafes the evil in a 
great degree, by opening the pores through 
which the moiiture penetrates into the body, 
and predifpofmg every part of it to putrefac- 
tion and difiblution. This accounts for the 
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great mortality prevalent during the hot fea- 
fon at Batavia, and fome of the Weft India 
iflands. 

Dry and cool air, from poffeiiing a due de- 
gree of elasticity, promotes in an extraordi- 
nary degree the ferenity and alerthefs of mind 
and body ; hence it is found uncommonly 
falubrious to hypochondriacs. But a dry -md 
very cold air generates inflammatory difeafes ; 
becaufe it infpiffates the blood. Dry and hot 
air affects us like heat, and enervates the body. 
But a dry air, which is not too warm, is both 
agreeable and healthy. 

Great and fudden changes from a warm to a 
cold, or from a light to a heavy air, are high- 
ly injurious to valetudinarians, and even to 
the healthy. Soldiers in camp, and, fome- 
times, travellers, feel very feverely the bad 
effects of cold and moift night air, after long 
marches and journeys. Weakly and infirm 
perfons have frequently ominous fenfations, 
previous to any remarkable change of the air. 

A moderately heavy and elaftic air is the* 
mod agreeable and falutary to the human bo- 
dy ; hence nature has not affigned us our con- 
ftant refidence on the fummits of mountains. 
Yet a light and rarefied air, fuch as is felt on 
the higheft mountains, is not fo unfit for ref- 
piration, nor does it manifeft fo noxious an 
influence on the human body, as was formerly 
believed. The lateft travellers affureus of 
the contrary, and fpeak in decifive terms of 
the falutary effects of the air, during a fhort 
ftay in thole elevated regions. 



i6o of air and weather. 

Among the different winds — which are 
nothing elfe but ftrong commotions of the air 
— the long continued North wind is compara- 
tively the moft wholefome ; it purifies the at- 
mofphere of noxious vapours, renders the air 
ferene and dry, and thus imparts to the hu- 
man body elafticity, vigour, activity, and a 
lively colour. It is, however, itroublefome 
to perfons of delicate habits, and occalions in 
them coughs, inflammation of the throat, 
pains in the fide, obstructions, and febrile dii- 
eafes. The South wind weakens and relaxes 
the body, and is very apt to produce catarrhal 
affections. . The Morning wind is very drying - 7 
but Evening winds are cool and moift, being 
frequently accompanied with rain and change- 
able weather. All thefe winds differ materi- 
ally in their qualities, from local circumftan- 
ces, and accordingly as they blow over a Con- 
tinent, over the Ocean, or over high moun- 
tains and icy regions, from which they carry 
along with them more or lefs of cold and hu- 
mid particles. But upon the whole, too dry 
weather is always more healthy, than that 
which is too moift. 

Of the four Seasons of the year, the Au- 
tumn is the moft unhealthy ; becaufe then the 
particles of perfpiration not only remain on 
the body, but are in a ftate inclining to pu- 
trefaction. This disadvantage, however, may 
be eafily obviated by guarding ourfelves with 
proper drefs and choofmg a fuitable diet. 
Too light a drefs, and too thin ftockings, are 
not advifable at this feafon. The Spring fea- 
Jon is, in general, the moft healthy. Spring, 
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and the beginning of Summer, are mod faluta- 
ry to children and young perfons ; while the 
Summer, and the beginning of Autumn, agree 
beft with the aged. The latter end of Au- 
tumn, and the beginning of Winter, are com- 
monly the mod healthy feafons to perfons of 
a middle age. 

It has been remarked by medical men, that 
certain difeafes appear and difappear accord- 
ing to the different feafons. Thus, putrid 
and bilious diforders prevail in Summer ; in- 
flammatory difeafes in Winter, and the ca- 
tarrhal, mucous, and gaftric or flomachic af- 
fections, in Spring and Autumn. It has been 
further obferved, that in Spring the blood 
ufually circulates more freely ; hence proba- 
bly arofe the ancient practice of blood-let tirfg, 
and taking laxatives at certain regular peri- 
ods ; both of which I have already pointed 
out, in the preceding Chapter, as dangerous 
in their tendency, and always hurtful to the 
healthy. 

As the vegetable kingdom is renewed in 

• • • r> 

Spring, and as vegetation, in general, is molt 
lively in that feafon, there can be little doubt, 
that the pure vital air is then moll copioufly 
evolved, by means of the folar light and heat. 
Hence it follows, that the vernal air is more 
wholefome than that of Autumn, which is 
faturated with corrupted and petrifying par- 
ticles. Still the cold of Autumn, and the 
frequent winds then prevalent, prove ex- 
tremely efficacious in counteracting the bane- 
ful effects of corruption and putrefaction, 

P2 
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If the temperature of the air correfpond 
with the natural conftitution of the feafon, 
we may expecl: what is called a healthy year. 
and that the prevalent difeafes will be of a 
mild nature ; but if the weather does not 
agree with the general laws of the feafon ; if, 
for inftance, the Winter prove warm, or at 
lead moderate, or the Spring cold and fevere, 
with fudden alternations of heat, we may ex- 
pect to find the year pretty generally marked 
with ferious and obflinate difeafes. 

The temperature of the air depends not a 
little on the natural fituation of the country, 
whether it lie high or low ; whether its moun- 
tains oppofe or give a free paflfage to the winds; 
whether it contains flowing or ftagnant wa- 
ters or moraffes, and whether it is open or 
covered with woods. — Country air, upon the 
whole, is always purer than that of towns, 
narrow ftreets, and crowded buildings. 

All Jirongly-fcented bodies are more or lefs 
pernicious j as well thofe of a difagreeablc 
fmell, as the greater number of fragrant per- 
fumes. The latter, if too flrong, are more 
particularly dangerous, as a fenfe of difguft 
does not naturally incline us to avoid them. 
Among thefe may be comprehended all veg- 
etable odours ftrongly volatile and pungent, 
and which thereby Itimulate and flupify the 
nerves. Hence people, who carry large nofc- 
gays in the hot days of fummer, are apt to 
feel themfelves varioufly and ftrongly affected, 
particularly with drowfinefs. From this ap- 
parently innocent caufe, head-achs, vertigoes, 
tainting- fits, and apoplexies have frequently 
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been produced in perfons of a plethoric habit. 
Thefe, as well as people of a delicate. conftitu- 
tion, are liable to fuch affections, from the 
fragrance of many balfamic plants, but par- 
ticularly from the ftrong fcent of lilies, rofes, 
pinks, the bloffoms of oranges, hyacinths, and 
the like. — Many flowers emit a more power- 
ful fragrance in the night than in the day-time, 
and the effluvia of Several trees and other 
vegetable bodies are peculiarly dangerous, 
and fometimes mortal. Of this nature are 
the walnut and yew trees, under whole {hades 
perfons have actually died, who had fallen 
aileep ; and likewifc the deadly Upas of Suri- 
nam, and the no lefs. poifonous Manchinec.l tree 
of the Weft Indies. 

Aromatics of every kind taint the air in a. 
iimilar manner, introducing into the human 
body particles foreign to its nature, all exciting 
more or lefs an inclination to flecp. Saffron 
and hops have fometimes proved fatal - y the 
former in particular has often produced a fleep 
terminating in death, in thofe incautious indi- 
viduals, who had lain down in the ware-houfes 
or upon the bags, in which it was packed. 
Ambergris and muik arc alfo, on account of 
their powerful fragrance, very hurtful to per- 
fons of an irritable and nervous temperament. 

Dwellings in the vicinity of lakes, fens, and 
marines, are expofed to all the noxious effefts 
of a moift atmofphere, namely, to the various 
fpecies of intermittent fevers or agues ; — on 
the other hand, it has been obferved, that 
perfons living on the banks of rivers, though 
at times fubjeft to thefe, are not very liable to 
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other difeafes, and that running water has a 
tendency to purify the air, when it is faturatcd 
with inflammable particles. 

Too fudden a tranfition from warm to cold 
air, or the reverfe, is pernicious ; but to ex- 
change, however fuddenly, an unhealthy at- 
mofphcre for a healthier, is at all times fafe 
and highly advifable. Numberlefs inftances 
have proved, that fuch as were conftantly in- 
difpofed in the corrupted air of a town, very 
quickly recovered their health, on removing 
to the purer atmofphere of the country. Yet 
the queftion, Which air is the nio/i wholefome to 
live in ? will admit only of a conditional an- 
fwer. We muft attend not only to the par- 
ticular conftitution of the air, but alfo to the 
nature and habits of the individual. Neither 
mould we too haftily pronounce every air 
unwholefome, that does not appear to agree 
with us. The air of every climate, whether 
hot, cold, or temperate, may be called healthy, 
provided it be pure and clear, and oecafionall)* 
agitated by wind : but a grofs atmofphere, 
and one loaded with animal or vegetable ex- 
halations, is certainly deleterious. After all, 
perhaps the longevity of the inhabitants may 
be confidered as the bell evidence of a healthy 
cliflrict. Thus we find uncommonly long- 
lived perfons in high countries, or fuch as are 
vifited by frequent winds, and alfo in fmall 
fea-port towns. In villages and places thinly- 
inhabited, the proportion of aged people is 
confiderably greater than in cities or populous 
towns. This may be afcribed partly to a lefs 
degree of corruption in the air, and partly to 
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a more fimple mode of life prevailing in fuch 
places : for wealth and riches, the concomi- 
tant effects of which are greater luxury and 
extravagance in living, ufually keep pace with 
the increafeof population ; and if the numer- 
ous chimney-fires of our populous cities 'did 
not ferve as fo many well-contrived machines 
for rarefying the atmofphere, incalculable 
miichiefs muil inevitably enfuc 



Of the Improvement of Air in DwittbipHoufes. 

A house built on a rifmg ground, on a 
healthy foil, in an open, dry country, and 
neither expofed to the greateft degree of cold 
in winter, nor to the higheft point of heat in 
fummer f may be faid toitand in a healthy fit- 
uation. Hence thofe apartments are the meft 
healthful as well as comfortable to the indi- 
vidual, which enjoy a pure and free circula- 
tion of air in fummer, and the cheering rays 
of the fun in winter : the heat of fummer be- 
ing confiderably tempered by the former, and 
the feverity of winter much abated by the 
latter. Farther, a proper fize and height are 
requifite to constitute a healthful apartment j 
for low rooms arc detrimental to health, par- 
ticularly when inhabited by large families, 
and feldom aired, or rather, which is fre- 
quently the cafe, when all air is carefully ex- 
cluded by clofe doors, mutters, curtains, &c, 
The moft proper place of refidcnce in winter 
is one with a fouthern afpect, not only as be- 
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ing more dry, but alfo more cheerful, and 
therefore attended with a favourable influence 
on the fpirits. In fummer, the fituation of a 
room may be chofen either to the North or 
to the Eaft, the latter of which is preferable, 
becaufe it admits the firft enlivening rays of 
the Sun. 

Although it is not in every perfon's power 
to choofe his habitation agreeably to the laws 
of health ; yet this choice of a pure and healthy 
air is not fufficicntly attended to, and it cer- 
tainly deferves as much confideration in pur- 
chafing an eftate or country-houfe as the qual- 
ity of the foil or other lucrative advantages. 

The local conftitution of the air depends 
not merely on the exhalations of the foil itfelf, 
but likewife on the different vapours, con- 
dueled to and blended with it by the winds, 
from adjoining places. Thus in a dry and 
fandy country, confidered of itfelf as healthy, 
the air may be rendered extremely unwhole- 
fome from the vicinity of marfhes or other 
ftagnant waters. 

The better to judge of the falubrity of the 
air in any diftrict., we fliouid examine the 
properties of the wells and fprings ; for both 
air and watpr abforb the faline and mineral 
particles of the foil. We may pretty certainly 
conclude, that a country producing good wa- 
ter, enjoys likewife a falubrious air ; and as 
the beft water is taftelefs, fo the pureft air is 
free from any fmell whatever. 

The mod certain marks, by which to dif- 
tinguifh whether the air in rooms be damp 
or not, are the following : the walls or tapef- 
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try change their colour ; bread in ciofets ac- 
quires a mouldy furface ; fpunges in the 
rooms, retain their moifture ; loaf-fugar turns 
foft ; iron rufts j brafs and copper acquire a 
green colour, or verdigris ; and wooden fur- 
niture moulders and crumbles to pieces. 

The fitting-room ought, if poflible, to be 
above the ground floor, or in the fecond {lory ; 
it fhould be fo conftructed as to admit a free 
current of air ; but if this cannot be done, it 
fhould be frequently aired by opening the 
windows in dry weather, or by fumigating 
the room, either with vinegar dropped upon 
warm ftones, or evaporated in a bafon over 
a lamp, or with fugar, juniper-berries, and 
the like. 

Every room is filled with three different 
Jlrata of air : i . The lower part of the room 
contains the heavieft fnecies of air, namely, 
fixed or carbonic acid gas, particularly in 
apartments fituated on the ground-floor, or 
even under ground ; 2. The middle part of 
the room is filled with the lighter atmofpheric 
air ; and 3. The uppermoft ftratum contains 
the lighted or inflammable air, the moft cor- 
rupted of the three, in confequence of the 
procefTes it has undergone by refpiration and 
combuftion. In lofty apartments this con- 
taminated fpecies of air is not infpired by the 
'lungs; becaufe the middle ftratum, or the 
molt wholefome of the three, extends to a 
height above that of a man. 

A continual change of the air, by opening 
the doors and occafionally the windows, how- 
ever advifable, is yet not fufficient to preferve 
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a healthy atmofpherc in an apartment. For 
this important purpofc the following improve- 
ments may be fuggeftedas ufeful : ift, Small 
apertures in the ceiling of the room, or 
through the walls clofe to the ceiling, in an 
oblique direction, fo that the rain and mow 
cannot penetrate into it ; 2d, Ventilators, that 
is, fmall moveable wheels made of brafs or 
fheet-iron, which are applied to fome part of 
the window-panes, and fet in motion by the 
preffure of the external air. This is an ex- 
cellent contrivance to introduce frefh atmof- 
pheric air into a room, by occalionally open- 
ing and {hutting the door. The mofl proper 
height for placing thefe ventilators is about 
feven feet from the floor ; 3d, Air-tubes run- 
ning in a ftraight direction from the door to 
the lire-place, or rather to the wall of the 
chimney, and concealed under the floor of 
the room. As fuch tubes, however, arc very 
expenfive, and appear better calculated to con- 
vey the fmoke up the chimney, after all means 
have been tried in vain, than to conduct the 
corrupted air from the upper part of a room, 
I fhall mention a better and much eafier me- 
thod of effecting this purpofe. It is a late 
difcovery of a phyfician in France, who con- 
trived it with a view to fave the great cxpenfe 
of ventilating or airing large wards in hofpit- 
als, filled with patients who laboured under 
putrid diftempers, particularly in the heat of 
fummer. He caufed a number of fmall holes 
to be made in the uppermpft part of the win- 
dow-frames ; into thefe holes he placed from 
without an equal number of funnels, prefent- 
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trig an aperture of nine or twelve inches di- 
ameter, and terminating in the infide almoft 
in a point, or at leaft in an opening not ex- 
ceeding the ftze of a fmall quill. By means 
of thefe fnnple machines, the air in the fick 
rooms was fo effectually renewed, by the great 
and conftant preffure of atmofpheric air from 
without, that any other artificial procefs for 
correcting the putrid air in a large hofpital 
was judged to be unnecefTary. 

Above all things, the windows and -doors 
of fitting and bed-rooms, when it can be done 
conveniently, ought to be left open for a cer- 
tain fpace of time, every day. This, howev- 
er, requires to be done at the proper time, 
neither too early in the morning, nor when 
it grows dark in the evening, during the ver- 
nal and autumnal months ; nor at the time 
when the horizon is overfpread with a thick 
fog. The windows mould be opened, when 
the air is pure and ferene ; or, in general, 
when there is lefs danger to be apprehended 
from the external air than from that within. 
Sometimes it may be proper to make ufe of 
what is called pumping the room, or moving 
the door backward and forward for fome 
minutes together ; but in fpring and autumn, 
our fitting-rooms, and evea in winter, bed- 
rooms, ought to be perflated every clear day, 
by currents of frefh air, for a confiderable 
time. 

In the hot days of fummer, the windows 
may be opened early in the morning and in 
the evening, in order to cool and refrem the 
heated air of the room bv that from without. 
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It is however not fafe (and has fometimes 
proved fatal) to leave the windows of a bed- 
room open at night during the fummer- 
months, as there is no fmall hazard of check- 
ing perfpiration by the cool night-air j the 
fufceptibility of the pores being then very . 
much increafed by the heat of the day, and 
the warmth of the bed. Rooms which we 
inhabit in the day-time may be fafely left open 
during the night. In fummer-houfes, or fuch 
as are furrounded with plants and trees, it 
will be proper not to open the windows of bed 
or other rooms, till fome time after fun-rife, 
and to fhut them at fun-fet : they require alfo 
to be opened and fhut fooner in hazy than in 
ferene weather. 

The airing of apartments mould not be ne- 
glected even in winter, as coal-fires alone are 
not fuflicient to carry off the corrupted parti- 
cles -of air, unlefs they be aflifted by ventila- 
tors. ^-Here I muft oppofe and contradict a 
prevailing, yet miftaken notion, that fire in a 
room where the windows are open, introdu- 
ces moift air. On the contrary, the moft 
proper time for opening the windows is after 
lighting up a brifk fire ; as the warmer air of 
the room will then be powerfully attracted 
by the colder aimofpheric air, and the cor- 
rupt particles of the air within moll fpeedily 
diflipated. 

In moijl and cold air, the drefs mould be 
fomewhat warmer than ufual : Flannel may 
then be worn with double advantage next 
the fkin, and the rooms we inhabit fhould be 
warmed, or at leaft fumigated, with the ber- 
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ries of Juniper or fimilar fhrubs. Fumigation 
is likewife attended with this advantage, that 
it contributes to dry and in fome degree to 
warm the air. 

In moljl and warm air the exploiion of a lit- 
tle gunpowder will be of ufe, or vinegar may- 
be evaporated with greater fafety, and the 
floor and walls fprinkled over with this ex- 
cellent antifeptic. 

Hot and dry air may be tempered by pla- 
cing veffels filled with cold water in different 
parts of a room ; or, as is often praclifed in 
hot climates, by fpriilkling water, over the 
floor. The greater or lefs degree of corrup- 
tion of the air, in an apartment, depends very 
much on the ki'id of labour or exercifc per- 
formed in it : Six watchmakers will not cor- 
rupt the air nearly fo much as two carpenters 
would do in the fame fpace and time ; hence 
appears the neceflity of appropriating lofty 
rooms inftead of low garrets, for the work- 
fhops of mechanics. 

Green plants and flowers placed before the 
windows are both an agreeable and ufeful or- 
nament, if not of too ftrong a fragrance. In 
ferene weather, it may be expedient to drew 
frefh plants (not flowers) in a dwelling-room, 
expofed to the rays of the fun, taking care, 
however, to remove them as foon as the fan 
withdraws. This method of expofing plants, 
or even the branches of trees with green 
leaves, in apartments, may have a beneficial 
influence on valetudinarians, and particularly 
on afthmatic perfons, as vital air, or oxygen is 
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thereby generated, and introduced very grad- 
ually into the lungs. 

Large trees with thick foliage fhould not 
be placed very near the windows of a houfe ; 
for, befides that they obftruct the accefs of 
day-light and frefti air, and have thus a ten- 
dency to make the rooms damp, their exha- 
lations in the evening, and during the night, 
are by no means wholefomc. Trees planted 
at the diftance of eight or ten yards from the 
houfe, do not prevent the free accefs of air ; 
they prefent an agreeable object to the eye, 
and cannot be too much recommended, both 
on account of their cooling made in iummcr, 
and the falutary exhalations they emit during 
the day. 

It has been already mentioned, that the 
burning of candles corrupts the air ; for which 
reafon the cuftom of illuminating aflembly or 
other large rooms, with a fuperfluous number- 
of candles, mud be very detrimental. This 
extravagance becomes ftill more dangerous in 
places where, befide the crowd of people, great 
quantities of provifions, dreffed with the rich- 
ell fpices of the Eaft and Weft, contribute to 
j iturate the air with the mod heterogeneous 
particles. And as perfons of tender lungs 
mud fuffer extremely in fuch an atmofphere, 
it would be proper to provide all public rooms 
with a competent number of conic ventilators, 
of the defcription before mentioned. 

Strictly fpcaking, we ought not to fit in the 
room where we dine, or take victuals, until 
it be aired again : thofe who can afford this 
Luxury, fhould be careful not to ftay for hours 
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together over their bottle in the dining-room : 
the bad effects of" fuch contaminated air are 
not perceived by the perfons continuing their 
libations after dinner, but are very fenfibly 
felt by any one coming in from the frefh air. 

It is no lefs unhealthy to fleep in a room 
where a quantity of green fruit iskept, a cir- 
cumftance not attended to in country places, 
particularly by thofe who deal in fruit?; From 
its fragrance a portion of inflammable matter 
exhales*, which foon impregnates the air. 
Hence females of delicate habits have been 
known to faint, in approaching places where 
a few quinces were kept.. For the fame, rea- 
fon, (tore-rooms and pantries- are extremely 
unwholefome, if provifions of all kinds, ani- 
mal as well as vegetable, be kept in them ; es- 
pecially oil, candles, fat, flefh meat, whether 
raw, boiled, or roafted, paftry, and the like. 

As foul linen readily imbibes the perfpira- 
ble matter of the fkin, it mould never be fuf- 
fered to remain any time in a bed-room, or 
litting-room.. 

If poflible, we mould not fit through the 
day in a room in which we have flept ; as the 
bed-clothes, and particularly feather beds, very 
flowly part with the exhalations they have 
imbibed during the night, neither is it fulli- 
cient for purifying the air of the room, that 
it has been ever fo well aired in the morning. 

The vapour of charcoal produces, particu- 
larly in clofe apartments, dangerous and fre- 
quently fatal effects. It fills the atmofphere 
with fulphuric particles which may be infpir- 
ed, but cannot be expired ;— they retard the 
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motion of the blood-veflels, ftagnate the blood 
itfelf, penetrate into the head, and produce 
an acute pain, vertigo, and torpor. Hence 
the greateft precaution is neceffary, where char- 
coal is ufed, as innumerable fatal accidents 
have happened from this fource. Dyers, who 
employ it for drying their cloth upon frames, 
feldom fail to experience great injury to their 
health. 

All employments, in which perfons work 
among impure wool, oil, colours, and the like, 
are to a certain degree detrimental to health. 
Wafhing, ironing, drefTmg the hair with 
greafy curling-irons, burning lamp oil, fre- 
quent painting of the walls, all faturate the 
air of a room with pernicious damp and ful- 
phuric vapours. From the change, which 
oil and candles in a ilate of combuflion pro- 
duce in the colour of a white wall and white 
curtains, we may infer, that this fetid fleam 
muft alfo penetrate into the human body, and 
if fo r muft materially affect it. 

It farther defcrves to be remarked, that all 
damp vapours are prejudicial, although they 
fhould not in themfelves have a tendency to 
corrupt the air. Hence the keeping pf wet 
linen, or even wet clothes, umbrellas, and the 
like, in dwelling-rooms, fhould by all means 
be avoided. Mechanics and others, who are 
obliged to dry wet things in their ftrorgly 
heated apartments — joiners, turners, potters, 
bookbinders, &c. are particularly liable to 
fwellings, and other difagreeable affections in 
the relaxed veffels of abforption, 
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Of Heat and Cold. 

As observation and experience inform us, 
that immoderate heat relaxes the body, over- 
heats the blood, and exficcates or confumes 
the other fluids ; and that the people who 
live in temperate regions are more hardy and 
vigorous, and attain to a greater age, than 
the inhabitants of warmer climates ; it fol- 
lows from thefe premifes, that we ought not 
to enervate the human body by keeping it 
immoderately warm, by drefiing it with a fu- 
perfluity of clothes, by plunging it unnecef- 
iarily into hot baths, by ufing too ftrong fires 
in temperate weather, or leaft of all, by fleep- 
ino- in warm rooms, and perhaps on the moll 
heating of all fubftances, feather beds. The 
temperature of a fitting-room fhould not ex- 
ceed 6o° of Fahrenheit's thermometer ; that 
of a bed-room may be about 50 , as the me- 
dium temperature of our climate is between 
50 and $f. 

Although man is, no doubt, capable of in- 
uring himfelf to a very great degree of heat 
as well as of cold, yet fudden changes can be 
iupported only by the few who poilefs very 
hardened conftitutions. The gradual changes 
of the feafons prepare us in the fafeft manner 
to fuftain all the alternations of cold and hot 
weather. It is therefore an error, and of no 
fmall confequence, in the modern fyftem of 
education, that we generally endeavour to 
habituate our children to the fupport of cold 
weather only. Perfons who cannot bear the 
heat of the fun, or ftrongly heated rooms, are, 
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from their excefuve delicacy, frequently ex- 
pofed to the moll violent, nay to mortal acci- 
dents. Hence children ought to be flowly 
and gradually accuftomed to thefe inconve- 
niencies, which indeed occur frequently, and 
are more dangerous than thofe arifing from 
fudden tranfitions to a colder temperature : 
for the effects of the latter may, in a great 
meafure, be obviated by exercife and mufcu- 
lar action. 

In the fultry days of fummer, we mould be- 
particularly on our guard againfl violently 
overheating the body ; — in autumn, we fhould 
not drefs too lightly, and in the mornings 
and evenings always fomewhat warmer ; — in 
fhort, we ought to avoid every thing that 
appears likely to check and repel perfpiration. 
The baneful cuftom of accommodating our 
drefs to the almanack and the fafhion, rather 
than to the viciilitudes of the weather, in this 
inconftant climate, mull, neceffarily be pro- 
ductive of many difagreeable consequences. 
Above all things, we ought to change our 
fummer-drefs pretty early in autumn, and to 
clothe ourfelves gradually warmer, according 
to the variations of the weather. Yet after 
all, perhaps it would be moil advifable to ac- 
cuftom ourfelves to one kind of drefs only for 
all feafons. The propriety of this cuftom I 
{hall more particularly confider in the fourth. 
Chapter. 

With refpecl to the proper time for heat- 
ing rooms in autumn, it has been fuppofed, 
that early fires are unwholefome and produc- 
tive of frequent catarrhs. This aflertion is 
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certainly ill founded ; for in warming a room, 
as well as in clothing the body, we mould not 
fo much be regulated by the particular time 
of the year, as the ftatc of the weather, and 
the degrees of actual heat and cold : in at- 
tending to this circumflance, we cannot eafily 
miftake. If, in the temperate days of autumn, 
the room mould feel colder than the external 
air, it is time to make a moderate fire : in 
damp and cold weather this is an ufeful pre- 
caution, even in rummer. Thofe who from 
caprice, parfimony, or prejudice, would rather 
ihiver on fome weeks longer, than confult 
their fenfations, often feel the confequence of 
a violent cold. The Dutch and German 
itoves certainly afford more uniform heat in 
a room, though they might not be confidered 
cheerful enough For an Englifh company. 

As we can neither breathe nor live without 
frefh air, we ought not to withdraw our bod- 
ies too much from the bracing effects of cold. 
In this refpect, we fhould act conformably to 
nature, that is, in the fame degree as the 
warmer weather changes to a colder (late, 
we mould gradually expofe ourfelves to the 
various changes of temperature. The cold 
will then neither feel unpleafant, nor impede 
the ncceffary perfpiration ; efpccially if we 
oppofe it with vigour and bodily exercife. 
We ou^ht alfo to take more folid iuftenance 
in winter than in fummer ; becaufe, by the 
longer continued motion or digeftive procefs 
of the ilomach, the circulation of the blood is 
accelerated, from which the natural heat of 
the body is produced. Nature herfelf dictates- 
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a compliance with this precept, as fhe has pro- 
vided us with more fubftantial articles of food 
during the former feafon than the latter. 

Laftly, as every fudden change of the weath- 
er from heat to cold, and the reverfe, is preju- 
dicial to the body, we ought to guard againfl 
every circumftance by which per/pi rat ion may 
be fuddenly checked. Hence we never mould 
remove from a ftrongly heated apartment in- 
to a frefh and cold air, unlefs we are provided 
with a warmer drefs ; — in hot days, or after 
violent exercife,we fhould not frequent vaults, 
cellars, or ice-houfes, undrefs immediately af- 
ter overheating the body, nor take reft upon 
a damp foil or upon ftones, nor bathe in cold- 
water. Such tranfgrerlions have often been 
punifhed with inftant death, or, what is ftill- 
worfe, have brought on a painful and linger- 
ing fpecies of confumption, which has hither- 
to baffled the united efforts of the Faculty, 
and which annually makes dreadful havoc 
among people of a middle age.* It is devout- 
ly to be wifhed, that the experiments, now 

* According to the flatement given by the Bills of Mortality, the 
total number of deaths in London, during the three fpring months 
of 1799, amounted to 5271. Among thefe, no lefs than 135.3, o» 
upwards cf one fourth, were carried off by confumption ! — Although 
confumption and decline are terms often ufed to exprefs many other 
thronh difeafes, as well as pulmonary confumption, fo that the above 
flated number probably includes various fpecies of decline, yet, even 
with thefe allowances, the number of victims to general confumption 
is truly terrific. Let the reader reflect, for a moment, on the fol- 
lowing melancholy inference : — If the population of the country 
copfift of between nine and ten millions, of whom the 30th or the 
33d part, that is, about 300,000, die annually, it follows that this, 
rnercilefs difeafe, Consumption, cuts off about 80,000 perfons ev- 
ery year, in Great Britain alone, and thefe generally in the prime 
of life, when Society ought to be benefited by their mental and bod- 
ily exertions ! ! 
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purfued with factitious airs or gafes, and with 
the fox-glove, may afford fome remedy againft 
this formidable deftroyer of the human fpe- 
cies, which cuts off incredible numbers in the 
bloom of life, and fpares neither age, rank, 
nor fex. And, as there is fo much reafon to 
believe, that a great proportion of confump- 
tive cafes originate from the fudden transi- 
tions above mentioned, no language can be 
ftrong enough to deprecate practices, as inju- 
dicious as they are deftructive. 
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CHAP. III. 



f)f Food and Drink ; — their Quantity , Qualu 
iy, Proportion to each other, Time of taking 
than, &c. — Of Spices.' — A Clarification df 
the mofii ufual alimentary Subfkances, according 
to their individual Ejfecl on Health. 

LTHOUGH it be certain, that animal 
life could not be fupported without food 
and drink, few individuals give themfelves the 
trouble of reflecting, how the very important 
function of aflimilating our aliment is accom- 
plished. That orTice of the ftomach, by which 
all living creatures are fupported, deferves the 
attention of every inquifitive mind. Were I 
not confined in my plan to the relative falubri- 
ty of Food and Drink, without entering into 
phyfiological difquifitions, how the digeftive 
organs prepare and conduct the food from one 
ftage to another, till it is converted into chyle, 
and from that into blood, I might amufe my 
readers with a variety of fpeculations and 
theories, none of which are fully eftablifhed j 
but fuch digreflions, however entertaining or 
gratifying to curiofity, would be of little fer. 
vice, either in making the proper choice of al- 
iment, or in afcertaining its wholcfome or 
pernicious qualities. 

R 
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If, in the early periods of fociety, when men 
fubfifted upon roots, plants, and animal food, as 
they were promifcuoufly found, people did not 
reflect, upon the relative ialubrity of things, we 
have no right to cenfure them ; as they often 
might have been flarved, before they could have 
difcovered their qualities. But if we, in our 
prefent (late of knowledge, neglect fuch inqui- 
ries ; if we indifcriminately feed on whatever 
is prefented to our palate ; fuch conduct de- 
ferves feverc animadverfion. For, if man af« 
fume the right of calling himfelf Lord of the 
Creation, it is a duty incumbent on him, to 
make himfelf acquainted with the nature and 
properties of thole fubftances, which fo eflen- 
dally contribute to animal exiftence. 

Hence it may be juftly afked, what are the 
conftituent parrs of aliment — how are they to 
be diftinguifhed — are they of different kinds, 
or do they, with all the difference of form and 
tafle, ftiil manifeft the fame properties, powers, 
and effects — do they promifcuoufly fupply all 
the parts of the human body, or are particular 
kinds of food more or lefs adapted to fupply 
the wants of different parts of the body — and 
laffly, have all fubftances, we make ufe of as 
food, an equal fnare in this nutritive principle*' 

Such are the queftions, which mult ariie in 
every reflecling mind ; and as the prefervation 
of the body depends fo much on the manner in 
which the continual wafte is fupplicd, it is a 
matter of the firft confequence, to choofe the 
fubihnccs which are moft congenial to the 
different dates and conditions of {he body. 
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An eaftern Dervife was once aiked by a 
wealthy Mahometan, " Of what fervke to 
" fociety is an order of men, who employ 
" themlelves in fpeculative notions of divinity 
** and medicine ?'* — " If you were more cau- 
" tious and temperate in your meals," an- 
" fwered the Dervife ; " if you would learn to 
*' govern your paiiions and defires, by a due 
" attention to abitinence, you all might be 
" fages, and have no occafion for Dervifes a- 
*' mong you. But your appetite and aliment 
" impair your underftandings i" 

In the confumption of food and drink we are 
liable to commit errors, both as to their quan- 
tity and quality. The error in the quantity, 
however, is generally the mod detrimental. A 
fmall portion of food can be better digefted 
and more eafily prepared into chyle, or that 
alimentary fluid, from which the blood derives 
its origin, than a large portion of food, which 
injures the coats of the ftomach, and prevents 
them from exerting their force. Hence every 
fatiety, or fuperfktity, is noxious. 

It is in infancy, and early age, that the foun- 
dation is laid for the many difeafes arifing 
from indigeftion, which are now found in al- 
moft every family, ' If children are fed immod- 
erately, and beyond the real wants of nature, 
the full paflages become too much diflended, 
and their ftomach by degrees acquires an un- 
natural craving for food, which mull be fatis- 
fied, whatever be the confequence. Thefe ex- 
ceffive fupplies not only are unneceifary, but 
produce the naoft ferious and fatal diforders. 
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There is a certain relation fubfifling between 
what is taken in, and what is loll by the body : 
if we eat and drink much, we likewife lofe 
much, without gaining any more by it, than 
we might do by moderate meals. For that 
which affords the alimentary particles, is as it 

re drowned by the current ; and mufcular 
energy is not only decreafed, but in a great 
meafurc deilroyed. Yet eating too little would 
bj going to the oppofite extreme, weaken the 
growth to bodily perfection, and eventually 
diminifh the digeflive power of the flomach, 
by depriving it of its due fhare of exercife and 
fuppcrt. 

Nature is eaiily fatisfied, and is always bell 
provided, if we do not intrude upon her more 
than fhe is accuflomed to. If we have, for 
fome time, taken little nouriihment, nature be- 
comes fo habituated to it, that we feel indifpo- 
fed, as fooii as the ufual meafure is tranfgreif- 
ed ; and both the flomach and its digeflive 
powers are thereby impaired. 

The hardy countryman digefls the crude and 
folid food, at which the flomach of the luxu- 
rious citizen recoils. In order to ftrengthen 
the flomach, we ought not to withhold from it 
what keeps it in proper exercife. But, for 
this purpofe, we mould rather improve the 
quality, than increafe the quantity of alimen- 
tary fubflances. It is with this organ as with 
all other parts of the body : the more exercife 
We give it, the more ftrength and vigour it ac- 
quires. Hence, it is highly improper to leave- 
. off eating food of difficult digeition, as fame 
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people are apt to do ; for this is not the way 
cf improving the energy of the body. 

It would be a fruitlefs and impracticable at- 
tempt, to lay down fixed rules, by which the 
refpe&ive falubrity or pernicioufnefs of every 
fpecies of aliment might be determined, in its 
application to the individual. It has been be- 
fore obferved, that fuch rules do not exift in 
nature ; and that the particular fiate and con- 
dition of the perfon, time, and circumftances, 
mufr. ferve as our guide. Hence it may be 
confidered as a general rule, that all incon- 
gruous mixtures and campbfitibns, tor inftancfc 
milk and vinegar or other acids, or milk and 
fpirits, are hurtful, by generating an acid and 
acrid whey in the ftomacb, and at the fame 
time producing an indigestible coagulated 
ma is. 

Having premifed thefe introductory re- 
marks, I proceed to treat 

Of Food in particular-. 

1. As to its quantity. A much greater num- 
ber of difeafes originate, upon the whole 3 
from irregularities in eating, than in drinking ; 
and, in the latter' refpe£t, we commit more 
frequent errors with regard to quantity, than 
quality : otherwife the heterogeneous mixture 
of provifions, with which we load our ftom- 
achs, would difagree with all. This indeed 
but too often happens. One who eats {lowly, 
and a little only of a variety of difnes, will 
kfs injure his flomach than another, who eats 

it a 
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immoderately of one or two favourite articles* 
and partakes of the others only for the fake 
of cuflorn, or as a compliment paid perhaps 
to a fair hoftefs. — The gaflric juice which is 
generated in the ftomach, is capable of dif- 
folving and digefting the molt diverfified ma- 
terials, provided they be not unfuitably mix- 
ed ; and a perfectly healthy ftomach can pre- 
pare a chyle, or a milky fluid, of the fame 
nourishing principle, from all eatable fub- 
:ver. 
The general rule then is, to eat as much as is 
neeejfary to fuppty the wqfte fuffered by the body ; 
if we trahfgrefs this meafure, we produce too 
much blood ; a circumdaiice as detrimental, 

igh not fo dangerous to life, as that of 
having too little. If we were never to trek 
pafs the due limits of temperance, our natural 
appetite would be able accurately to dettr- 

e, how much food we might confume, 
without diminifhing our vivacity. But, from 
the ufual phyfical education of children, this 
can fcarcely be exp-. adults. We ought 

therefore to pay Itricl attention to the ftate 
thofe inteftines, which ferve to prepare the ali- 
mentary fluid ; and when thefe are in a relax- 
ed or difeafed (late, we mould inftantiy begin 
: e more moderate in eating. 

There are three kinds of appetite : ift, The 
natural appetite, which is equally ftimuiated 
and uiti^fied with the mod fimple difh, as with 

molt palatable ; 2d; The artificial appetite, 
or that excited by ftomachic elixir.;, liqueurs^ 

ilxz, digettivelalt;^ &c> and which . 
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only as long as the operation of thefe flimu- 
lants continues ; 3d, The habitual appetite, or 
that by which we accuftom ourfelves to take 
victuals at certain hours, and frequently with- 
out a defire of eating. — Longing for a particu- 
lar food is likewife a kind of falfe appetite. — 
The true and healthy appetite alone can afcer- 
tain the quantity of food proper for the indi- 
vidual : if in that ifc.te we no longer relifh a 
common dim, it is a certain criterion of its not 
agreeing with our digeilive organs. If after 
dinner we feel ourfelves as cheerful as before it, 
we may be affured, that we have taken a diet- 
eiical meal. For, if the proper meafure be ex- 
ceeded, torpor and relaxation will be the ne- 
ceffary confequence ; our faculty of digeftion 
will be impaired, and a variety of complaints 
gradually induced. 

Tiie ftomach being diftended by frequent 
and violent exertions, will not reft; fatisfied 
with the former quantity 01 food ; — its avidity 
will increafe with indulgence in excefs ; and 
temperance alone can reduce it to its natural 
fl e, and reflore its elafticity. Fulnefs of 
;d, and corpulency, are the difagreeable ef- 
fects of too much eating ; which progreffively 
relaxes the ftomach, and punifhes the offender 
wirh headach, f.ver, pain in the bowels, diar- 
rhoea, and other diforders. 

The more fuddenly this expanfion takes 
place, the more forcibly and dangeroufly it 
affect? the ftomach ; and its fibres, being too 
much extended, are the more fenfible of the 
fubfequent relaxation. Slow eating, therefore, 
preserves the fibre* in a due ftate of elaflicity. 
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Hence, to eatjlowly, is the firft maxim in Di- 
etetics : the ftomach fufFering in this cafe but 
a very gradual diftenfron, as the food has fuf- 
ficient time to be duly prepared by maftication. 
He who obferves this fnnple rule, will feel 
himfelf fatisfied, only when he has received a 
due proportion of aliment. But he who fwal- 
lows his food too quickly, and before it is per- 
fectly chewed, will imagine he has eaien 
enough, when the unmafticated provifions oc- 
casion a fenie of prefiure on the fides of the 
ftomach. — The teeth are defigned by nature 
to grind our food, and to mix it with the fal- 
iva, produced by innumerable glands, and 
deftined to promote its folutioh. 

A healthy appetite is aHb determined by the 
feafon, to the influence of which the ftomach 
is expofed, in common with the other vifcera. 
Hence heat, in general, relaxes and exhaufts 
the body, from ks tendency to diilipate the flu- 
ids, or to diminifh their quantity ; and confe- 
quently the ftomach cannot digeft the fame 
portion of food in fummer, which it does in 
winter. There are however perfons, who have 
the ftrongeft appetite, and poffefs the molt 
vigorous digeftive powers, in the extreme heat 
of fummer. The bile of fuch individuals is 
of a watery confiftence, and too fparingly fe- 
creted ; a defeel, which is beft remedied by 
heat. Thofe who take more exercife in winter 
than in fummer, can alio digeft more food. 
But as individuals leading a fedentary life ufu- 
alfy fu3er in winter from a bad ftate of digef- 
tion, ov/ing to a want of exercife, they ought 
to take lei's food in that fleafon. 
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We call thofe fubftance's nutritive, which re- 
ftore and fupply what has been waited. They 
conduct to the body homogeneous or affimi- 
lated parts, by means of the inteftmal canal, 
and by changing thefe parts into mufcular 
fubftance or nefh, or into the fluid form of 
blood. Since fome alimentary articles com- 
municate their nutritive element fooner than 
others, as they contain coarfer or more delicate 
particles, which according to their nature are 
more or lefs apt to be aifimilated with the body, 
it follows, that all of them cannot be equally* 
aouriming. 

Too little aliment debilitates the body, 
which thereby acquires lefs than it lofes by 
refpiration ; it haftens the confumption of life f 
the blood becomes inert and rarefied ; or is 
rendered acrid and liable to putrefaction. Af- 
ter long faffing the breath is fetid, and the an- 
imal body becomes difpofed to putrid fevers. 
— We can more eafily digeft a heavy meal, m 
four hours of accelerated refpiration and muf- 
cular action during the day, than in eight hour* 
of fleep. This circumftance has led mankind 
to make their principal meal about the middle 
of the day. A perfon who fits up five or fix 
hours after fupper, will feel himielf much mere 
inclined to take a fecond fupper, than to gr> 
to bed. 

Abjlinence readily induces putrid dffeafes : a 
fading of twenty-four hours is followed with a 
difguft and averfion to food, which of itfelf is a 
fymptom of putrefcency, and is at length fuc- 
ceeded by delirium. — After taking for fome 
time too little food, the body is enfeebled; 
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the veffels are not fufficiently fupplied ; their 
action on the whole mafs of the blood, and of 
the blood on the ieveral veffels, is interrupted j 
its free circulation is chicked ; and the linall- 
er veffels corrugate, fo that the thinned blood 
is no longer capable of pervading them, as is 
the cafe in old age. When a perfon has fuf- 
fered fo much from extreme hunger, that his 
fluids are already in a putrescent llate, much 
food muft not be given him at once j for his 
coniracled flomach cannot digeft it. Such a 
body muff, be fupported with liquid nourifh- 
ment, in fmall quantities, and be treated alto- 
gether like a patient in a putrid or nervous fe- 
ver. Hence, no animal food of any kind, but 
fubacid vegetables alone, can be given with 
propriety. 

2. As to the quality of aliment, we muft here 
inveftigate the nature of Digejtion. This func- 
tion may be aptly divided into two different 
proceffes : Solution and AJJimilation. Solution 
takes place in the ftomacn, where the food is 
changed into a pulp, where it is diffolved ac- 
cording to its greater or lefs folubility, and 
uhere its nourifhing particles are abforbed. 
Aflimilation only begins, when the folution 
has already taken place in the flomach, when 
the nutritive fubftance, ut the alimentary juice, 
U inhaled by the abforbent veffels, and con- 
dueled to the blood, by means of the lacteals, 
Affimilation, therefore, is that function, by 
which the aliment is as it were annualized : 
and hence it has been conjectured, that animal 
food is eafier digefted than vegetable, as being 

re analogous to our nature, ; 
converted into animal fluid 
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There are articles of eafy and of difficult di- 
geftion, in the animal as well as in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom : in both we find fome fubftances, 
■which are completely indigeftible, and which 
pafs through the alimentary canal, without af- 
fording any nouri/hment. 

The mojifimplc dijhcs are the nvji nourifhing. 
The multiplied combinations of fubftances, 
though they may pleafe the palate, are not con- 
ducive to health. All fubftances containing 
much jelly, whether animal or vegetable, are 
nourifhing ; for this alone affords nutriment ; 
and the hard, watery, and faline particles of 
food cannot be aftimilated or converted into 
chyle. Nourifhing fubftances would, indeed, 
be more conformable to Nature j but, as our 
appetite generally incites us to eat fomewhat 
more than is neceffary, we fhould acquire too 
much alimentary matter, and become too full 
of blood, if we were to choofeonly fuch articles 
of food as contain a great quantity of jelly. 

Dr. Buchan very juftly obferves, that " the 
" great art of preparing food is to blend the 
" nutritive part of the aliment with a fufficient 
*' quantity of fome light farinaceous fubftance, 
" in order u frH up the canal, without over- 
" charging it with more nutritious particles 
il than are neceffary for the fupport of the ani- 
" mal. This may be done either by bread or 
" other farinaceous fubftances, -of which there 
" is a great variety." Thofe, who are not 
employed in hard labour or exercife, do not 
require fuch nourifhing food as thofe, whofe 
nutritive fluids are in part confumed by muf- 
cuJar exertions and violent perfpiration. 
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Such as have fuiTered frequent lofies of blood, 
from whatever caufe, will befl reflore it by 
flrong aliment ; which, on the contrary, ought 
to be avoided by the plethoric. Thofe, laltly, 
whofe frame is weakened and emaciated by 
irregularities and difiipation, mould not at- 
tempt to eat much at a time, but rather repeat 
the'r meals more frequently, at proper and 
lar intervals. 

Whether we ought to make ufe of articles 
of eafy or difficult digeftion, cannot be deter- 
mined by general rules' : every perfon mud 
attend to the effects, which fubflances of dif- 
ferent degrees of digeftibility produce on his 
/lomach. The chyle, when prepared of fub- 
flances not eafily digeftible, is folid and con- 
centrated, and confequeutly aifords a fubftan- 
tial mufcular fibre : but fuch fubftances as the 
ftoma\ch cannot digeft, ought never to be ufed 
as food. 

)t is an important rule of diet, to eat if pof- 
fible of one kind of meat only, or, at all events, 
to eat of that difh firfl which is the mojl palata- 
ble. The ftomach is enabled to prepare the 
befl chyle from fimple fubftances, and will 
thence produce the mofl healthy fluids. And 
if we follow the fecond part of this rule, we 
are in no danger of overloading the flomach. 
At a table dietetically arranged, we ought to 
begin with thofe dimes which are molt diffi- 
cult to be digefted, and finifh our meal with 
the molt eafy ; becaufe the former require 
ftronger digeiiive powers, and more bile and 
faliva, all of which become defeftive towards 
the end of a heavy meal. The power of di-» 
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geftion in the ftomach is undoubtedly moil 
vigorous and aftive, when that organ is not 
too much diftended ; and the more coarfe fub- 
ftances alfo require a longer time for being 
duly afTimilated. 

To begin meals, as the French, Germans, 
and Scots generally do, with foups or broths > 
is highly improper and noxious. Thefe liquid 
dimes are ill calculated to prepare the ftomach 
for the reception of folid food ; as they not 
only weaken and fwell it by their bulk and 
weight, but alfo deprive it of the appetite for 
the fucceeding part of the dinner. Every 
tenfion is attended with relaxation, fe that we 
imagine ourfelves fatisficd fooner than we are 
in reality. Befides, broths and foups require 
little digeftion, weaken the Itomach, and are 
attended with all the pernicious effects' of oth- 
er warm and relaxing drinks. They are ben- 
eficial to the fick, to the aged, and to thofe 
who, from the want < i, have loft the 

power of mafti cation ; but for iuch perfons 
they ought to be fufficiently diluted, and not too 
much heated with fpices ; — otherwiie they will 
be digelted with fome difficulty. 

Many individuals are accuftomed to fpend 
the whole forenoon without Jjreakfaft. and feel 
no inconvenience from it, while others of a 
more delicate ftomach could not bear fuch 
abftinence, without unavoidable cravings and 
debility. The bufmefs of digeftion is ufually 
accomplimed within three or four hours after 
a meal- h< ftomach is empty at rrfing 

in the morning, and the body bled 

by long failing. Our breakfaft mould thgre 
S 
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fore confift of more folid and nourifhing fub- 
fiances, than are now generally ufed for that 
meal ; efpecially if our dinner is to be delay- 
ed till the late hours which modern fafhion 
prefcribes. We mould breakfaft foon after 
we get up, dine about mid-day, and not pro- 
tract the hour of fnpper till the time which 
Nature points out for refl 

A principal rule of diet is to take food with 
an eaiy and ferene mind ; hence it is prefera- 
ble to dine or fup in company : our food lias 
thus more relifh, it agrees belter with us, and 
we eat more flowlv and cheerfully. But we 
ought not to indulge ourfelves in fitting too 
long at table, which is always pernicious to 
health. For digeftion takes place, even while 
we fit at table ; and as the ftomach, when 
gradually fupplied, craves for additional quan- 
tities of food, efpecially when a variety of pal- 
atable dimes itimulates the appetite, we ought 
to be much on our guard againft theie feduc- 
tions. Hence it is tnoft id • \o make our 

dinner on one or two difhe* ; becaufe we can 
eat more of a plurality ■■. than of one 

or two only, and -do not fo eafily perceive 
when the flomach is overloaded. — To read, or 
otherwife exefcife tfea mind, during the time 
of eating, isKkewife improper 

Gentle exercife, before dinner or fupper, is 
very conducive to increafe our appetite, by pro- 
moting the circulation of the blood. But too 
violent exerciie impairs the appetite, and 
weakens the powers of the fiomach, by means 
s fympathy with the other parts of the 
En pirooi oi this, we feldoni fee peo- 
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pie worn out with fatigue able to partake of 
their ufual repads. The exercife, however 
gentle, ought to be over at lead half an hour 
before dinner ; becaufe it is hurtful to fit 
down to table immediately after great fatigue. 

As to our conduct after dinner, it is fcarcely 
porlible to give rules that are generally appli- 

le, and much Ids fo to every individual. 
From the contradictory opinion of the moil 
efteemed author j, they appear not to have 
difcriminated bet-ween the various dates and 
conditions of animal life ; and as exercife was 
found to agree with Tome constitutions, and to 
diiagree with other?, a diverfity of opinions 
neceffarily arofe among thefe who were fo 
pafiionately fond of reducing every thing to 
general rules. In order then to remove thefe 
difficulties, I think it neceffary to obferve, 
that though it be apparently confident with 
the inflincl of nature to reft fome time after 
dinner, accord 1 the example of ani- 

mals, yet this time, as well as other concur- 
rent circumdances, defer ves to be more pre- 
eiiely determined; 

As foon as the food has entered the dom- 
ach, the important office of digeftion begins : 
the vigour of the organs exerted on this occa- 
sion ought certainly not to be abridged by vio- 
lent exercife ; but mufcular and robuft people 
feel no inconvenience from gentle motion about 
one hour after the heavied meal. On the con- 
trary, it is highly probable that the abdominal 
mufcles receive additional impetus, by exer- 
tions of a moderate kind. But as the whole 
procefs of digeftion is of much longer duration 
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than is generally imagined, the afternoorr 
hours cannot be employed advantageoufly to 
health, in any labor requiring ftrong exer- 
tions. 

The tranfition of the alimentary fluid into 
blood, which takes place in the third or fourth 
hour after a meal, and in fome people of a 
weak and flow digeftion much later, is always 
attended with fome increafe of irritability, 
which,, in perfons of great fenfibility, may de- 
generate into a painful fenfation or illnefs. 
At this time, therefore, nervous and hypocnon- 
driac perfons are frequently troubled with 
their ufual paroxyfms ; they are feized with 
anguifli, oppreflion, and an inclination to 
faint, without any external caufe. Peri 
in this condition of body, as well as all febrile 
patients, and efpecially thofe who are troubled 
with ftomachic complaints, would acl ex* 
tremely wrong and imprudent, to undertake 
any exercife whatever, before their victuals 
be completely digefted ; as during digeftion 
all the fluids colled towards the ftomach. In 
violent exercife, or in an increafed (late of. 
perspiration, the fluids are forced to the ex- 
ternal parts, and withdrawn from the ftomach, 
where they are indifpenfable to aflift the proper 
conception. 

As to the propriety oi feeping after dinner^ 
we may learn from thofe animals, which fleep 
after feeding, that a little indulgence of this 
kind cannot be hurtful. Yet this%gain can- 
not be eftablifhed as a general rule among 
men. For the animals which fleep after food, 
are for the moft part fupplied with articles of 
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fb very difficult digeftion, and fo hard in ih 
nature, that great digeftive powers are required 
to convert them into alimentary matter. Hence 
this practice can be recommended only to the 
nervous and debilitated, to weakly perfons in 
general, who are much employed in mental 
exercife, and are pad the middle age — es- 
pecially after a heavy meal, in hot weather, and 
warm climates. 

Experience, however, teaches us, that, in- 
this refpeft, a fhort • fleep, of a few minutes 
only, is Sufficient and preferable to one of 
longer duration ; for, in the latter cafe, we 
lofe more by an increafe of infenfible perfora- 
tion, than is conducive to digeftion. — But the 
pofition of the body is far from being a matter 
of indifference. The belt is a reclined and 
not a horizontal porlr.re, from which head-acli 
may eafily anfe, when the ftomaeh pre 
upon the fubjacent interlines, and the blc 
is thereby impelled to the head. The old 
practice of {landing or walking after dinner i 
fo far improper, as it is hurtful to Like exercife 
while the ftomach is diftended by food, the 
ffenfation of which lafts at kaft for one hour. 

In the primitive ages, people fubfifted 
chi. ■. plants and fruits. Even to this 

day, many id whole nations, the Bra- 

mins for iflftarioe, abftain from 'he ufe of an- 
imal food,- The ancient Germans, alio, who 
were fo renowned for then bodily ftrength, 
lived upon acorns, wood apples, four milk, 
and other productions of their then unculti- 
vated foil. In the prefent mode of life, here 
as well ac on the Continent, a great proper 

S 2 
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tion of he poorer clafs of country-people fub- 
ii ft chiefly on vegetables ; but although they 
duly digefl their vegetable aliment, and be- 
come vigorous, yet it is certain, that animal 
food would anfwer thefe purpofes much better. 
Hence in countries where the labouring clafs 
of people live ^principally upon animal food, 
they far excel in bodily ftrength. and duration 
of life. 

A popular writer obferves, that " ani- 
" mal food is lefs adapted to the fedentary 
" than the laborious, whofe diet ought 
" to confifl chiefly of vegetables. In- 
' J dulging in animal food renders men dull 
'■' and unfit for the purfuits of fcience, efpe- 
<: cially when it is accompanied with the free 
" ufe of ftrong liquors." This is fo far true, 
but Dr. Buchan ought to have added, that the 
infirm, and thofe who labour under complaints 
of indigefHon, will fuller flill more from the 
ufe of vegetable fubftances, which by their pe- 
culiar nature produce too much acid, and re- 
quire ftronger digeftive organs, in order to be 
changed into a good alimentary fluid. 

Dr. Buchan farther obferves, that " con-. 
" fumptions fo common in England, are in 
•' part owing to the great ufe of animal food." 
To this aiTertion no one will give his aflent, 
who is acquainted with that clafs of men, who 
carry on the bufinefs of butchers, among 
whom it is as rare to hear of a confumptive 
perfon, as it is to find a iailor troubled with 
Lhe hypochondriaiis. I mull quote another 
obfervation of this gentleman, to which I 
cannot, implicitly fubicribe. Having remark- 
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ed, that the moft common difeafe in this coun- 
try is the fcurvy ; that we find a taint of it in 
almoft every family, and in fome a very deep 
taint, he fays, — " that a difeafe fo general 
" mufl have a general caufe, and there is none 
6i fo obvious, as the great quantity of animal 
" food devoured by the natives. As a proof, 
• £ that fcurvy arifes from this caufe, we are in 
" porTeflion of no remedy for that difeafe equal 
" to the free ufe of frefh vegetables." He 
likewife remarks, " that the choleric difpo- 
" fition of the. Engllm is almoft proverbial, 
" and if he were to affign a caufe of it, it 
" would be their living fo much on animal 
" food ;" and finally, that" there is no doubt 
" but this induces a ferocity of temper un- 
" known to men, whofe food is chiefly taken 
" from the vegetable kingdom." 

There is much truth mingled with much 
fallacy in thefe aflertions. I will allow, that 
animal food predifpofes people to fcorbutiq 
complaints, and that it renders men more bold 
and fanguinary in their temper ; but there are 
a variety of other caufes which produce a fim- 
ilar effect. Nor are the Englifh fo choleric a 
people as the Italians and Turks, both of 
whom, though fparing in the ufe of animal 
food, are uncommonly vindi&ive. It is farther 
not to be imputed to 1 the confumption of frenV 
meat, or the want of vegetable. , that 

the fcurvy is fo frequent in this country, 
on land and at fea. 'J here appears to me to 
exift a pow . rful caufe, to which people pay very 
little attention, and from which the fcurvy 
more frequently derives its origin than from 
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any other ; the difference of food being in f 
only a concurrent caufe. 

If we confider the very fudden and frequent 
changes of temperature in our climate ; if we 
compare the preient mode of living with that of 
our anceftors, who did not interrupt the di- 
geflion of one meal by another, fuch as our rich 
luncheons in the forenoon, and our tea and 

Fee in the afternoon, when the digeftive 
organs are, as it were, drowned in thefe favour- 
ite liquids ; — if, farther, we reflect, upon the 
irregular manner in which our time of repofe 
is arranged, fo that we fpend a great part of 
our life in the unwholefome night-air, partly at 
late fuppers, and partly in the modern practice 
of travelling at night j — if all thefe cricumftanc- 
ea be duly weighed, we cannot be at a lofs to dif- 
cover a more general caufe of fcorbutic com- 
plaints, than that of eating too much animal food. 

After thefe reflections, it will not be diffi- 
cult to comprehend, that the molt important 
of the human functions is materially injured, 
by thefe habitual irregularities. I allude to the 
infenfible perfpiration which is fo far from being 
encouraged and fupported by fuch conduct, 
that the noxious particles, which ought to be 
evaporated, are daily and hourly repelled, a- 
gain abferbed by the lacteals, and reconducted 
to the mafs of the circulating fluids. Here 
they can produce no other effect than that of 
tainting the humours with acrimonious par- 
ticles, and difpofmg them to a ftate of putref- 
cency and d'ffolution, which is the leading 
fymptom of fcurvy. Upon the minuteft in- 
quiries among fea-faring people, as well as the 
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inhabitants of the country, I have been in- 
formed, that thofe individuals, who pay due 
attention to the date of their fkin, by wearing 
flannel fhirts and worded {lockings, and by not 
expofing themfelves too often to night-air, or 
other irregularities, are feldom, if ever, trou- 
bled with fcurvy. 

To return to the fubject of animal food and 
its effects, it deferves to be remarked, that a too ~ 
frequent and excemve ufe of it difpoies the 
fluids to putrefaction, and, I believe in fome 
fanguine temperaments, communicates to the 
mind a degree of ferocity. Nations living 
chiefly upon the flefh- of animals, like the Tar- 
tars, are in general more fierce than others j 
and the fame effect is manifeft in carnivorous 
animals : they emit a very-difagreeable fmell, 
and both their flefh and milk has an unpleafant 
and difguding tafte. Even a child willrefufe 
the bread, when its-.nu.rie has eaten too much 
animal food. Thofe who eat great quantities 
of meat, and little bread or vegetables, mull 
neceflarily acquire an offenfive breath. It ap- 
pears, therefore, to be mod fui table and con- 
ducive to health, to combine animal with vege- 
table food, in due proportions. This cannot 
be minutely afcertained, with refpeft to every 
individual • but, in general, two thirds or three 
fourths of vegetables, to one third or fourth 
part of meat, appears" to be the mod proper. 
By this judicious mixture, we may avoid the 
diieafes arifmg from a too copious ufe of either. 
Much, however, depends on the peculiar prop- 
erties of alimentary fubdances, belonging to 
one or the other of the different claffes, which 
we have now to inveltigate. 
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Of Animal Food. 

It may ferve as a preliminary rule, that frcj'h 
meat is the molt wholefome and nourilhing. 
To preferve thefe qualities, however, it ought 
to be dreffed fo as to remain tander and juicy ; 
for by this means it will be eafily digefted, and 
afford moil nourifhment. 

r J he Belli of tame animals is, upon the whole, 
abk to game ; and although the latter be, 

general, more mellow, and eaficr of diges- 
tion, it does not contain the fweet jelly, and 
mild juices, with which the former is almolt 
uniformly impregnated. 

By the ufual mode of dreffing victuals, they 
lofe a conficlerable part of their nutritious qual- 
ity, and become thereby lefs ci . Raw 
meat certainly contains the purefl and moft 
nourlOiing juice. We do not, however, eat 
raw fiefn, but there are fome fubfrances which 
are frequently confumed in a Rate nearly ap- 
proaching to that of rawnefs. Such are the 
VVeftphalia hams. Italian faufages, fmoked 
geefe, falted herrings, and the like. 

Various modes of preparing and dreffing 
meat have been contrived; to render it more 
palatable, and better adapted to the ftomach. 
cxpofure to the air, fjefh becomes- mere 
foft, which obvioufly is the effect, ©f incipient 
putrefaction ; for, by this procefs, the volatile 
particles of ammoniacal fait are difen gaged, 
and it is rendered more agreeable to the tafte. 
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Pickled and fmoked meats,* fo commonly ufed 
in the northern and eaflern countries of Eu- 
rope, acquire an unnatural hardnefs, and com- 
municate a great degree of acrimony to the flu- 
ids of the human body. By boiling, flefh is de- 
prived of its nouriming juice, as the gelatinous 
fiibftance of the meat is extracted, and incor- 
porated in the broth ; and it is thus converted 
into a lefs nutritive and more oppreffive bur- 
den for the digeftive organs ; becaufe the 
Ipirituous and balfafiaic particles are too much 
evaporated during the boiling. The broth 
indeed contains the mod nouriming part of it, 
hut it is too much diluted to admit of an eafy 
digeftion. A better mode of drefling meat is 

tjling, by which its ilrength is lefs wafted, 
and the ipirituous particles prevented from 
evaporating ; a cruft is foon formed on its 
furiace, and the nutritive principle better pre- 
ferved. Hence, one pound of roafted meat is., in 
actual nourifhmeiit, equal to two or three 
pounds of boiled meat. ■ 

The boiling of animal food is frequently per- 
formed in open veffels ; which is not the beft 
method of rendering it tender, palatable, and 
nouriming : clofe vefTels only ought to be ufeft 
for that pLirpoie. The culinary procefs called 
Jleiving is' of ail others the moil profitable 
and nutritious., and belt calculated to preferye 

• Tt is remarkable that fmokvd meet is more readily digefted Jo 
te. i.xpericncc affords ample proof of this 
the articles of fmoked hams and faufigts; 
for i di which, by the joint procefles of pick- 

ling ' n ctF,-£hia!ly dt competed, or converted 

into ing of afnmonlacal fait combined 

by boiling, i'o that lit- 
tle more than the dry flefhy fibre, remain behind. 
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and to concentrate the moft fubftantial parts of 
animal food. 

When we expofe articles of provifion to the 
fire, without any addition of moiflure, it is call- 
ed baking. That fuch articles may not be too 
much dried by evaporation, they are ufually 
covered with parte. Thus the meat, indeed, re- 
tains all its nutritive particles, becomes tender 
and eafily digeftible ; but the pafte is the more 
detrimental to the flomach, as it generally con- 
fids of an undue proportion of butter, which 
cannot be readily digefted in that (late. When 
meat is fried, it is in fome- degree deprived of 
its fubftance-; but, if the fire be ftrong enough, 
a folid cruft will foon be formed on its furface, 
by which the evaporation will be checked, and 
the flefh rendered mellow : the butter, or other 
fat ufed to prevent its adherence to the pan, 
gives it a burnt or empyreumatic tafte, and 
renders its digeftion in the flomach rather 
difficult. 

•Vegetables are, in general, not fo readily di- 
gefted, as even hard and tough animal fub- 
ftances ; which from their nature are more 
fpeedily affimilaled to the body ; but the flefh 
of young animals, with a proportionate quan- 
tity of wholeforne vegetables, is the diet beffc 
adapted to our fyflem. The flefh of fattened 
cattle is by no means wholeforne ; thefe ani- 
mals lead a fluggifh and inactive life, and as 
they are furrounded, in their dungeons by a 
bad' and putrid air, they confequently do not 
afford fluids faiutary for the ftornach. 

Though fat meat is more nourifmng than 
Jean, fat being the cellular fubflance of ani. 
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jelly, yet to digeft this oily matter, there is re- 
quired, on account of its difficult folubility, a 
good bile, much faliva, and a vigorous ftom- 
ach. To prevent any bad effects, we ought 
to ufe a fufficient quantity of fait, which is an 
excellent folvent of fat, and changes it into a 
faponaceous mafs. 

Luxury has introduced an unnatural ope- 
ration, which makes the flefh of certain ani- 
mals at once delicate and nutritious ; but the 
flefh of the fame animals is (till more whole- 
fome in their unmutilated ftate, before they 
have been fufFered to copulate. The mucil- 
aginous and gelatinous parts of animals alone 
afford nourifhment ; and according to the pro- 
portion of thefe contained in the meat, it is 
more or lefs nourifhing. We find mucilage 
to be a principal conftituent in vegetable, and 
jelly or gluten in animal bodies : hence far- 
inaceous fubilances contain the moft of the 
former, and the flefh of animals moft of the 
latter. A fubftanrial jelly, as for inftance that 
of calf's feet, is more nourifhing than a thin 
chicken broth ; but it is more difficult to be 
digefted. 

In fummer, it is advifable to increafe the 
proportion of vegetable food, and to make ufe 
of acids, fuch as vinegar, lemons, oranges, and 
the like ; the blood being in that feafon much 
difpofed to putrefency. The man who contin- 
ually takes nourifhing food, is liable to become 
fat and plethoric ; while on the contrary the 
parfimonious, or the religious fanatic, from 
their abftinence, become thin and enfeebled : 
hence the medium, or a proper mixture of both 
T 
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vegetable and animal nutriment, feems to be 
mod conducive to health. I cannot fufficient- 
ly recommend the following caution to thofe 
who are frequently troubled with a craving 
appetite : the more food the flomach demands, 
it ought to be the more fparingly furnifhed 
with flrongly nourifhing fubftances, in order to 
avoid obefity, or fatnefs ; and much vegetable 
food is in this cafe required, to counteract that 
difpofition to putrefcency, which the frequent 
eating of nutritive fubftances neceffarily occa- 
iions. 

There are people who feel the fenfation of 
hunger in a painful degree, which generally 
arifes from too much acid being generated in 
the flomach. A vegetable diet would be prej- 
udicial to fuch individuals ; they ought to in- 
creafe the proportion of animal food ; and 
dimes containing oily fubftances, in general, 
agree well with them. Bread and butter is 
ufeful to fuch perfons, in order to neutralize 
their acid acrimony, and at the fame time, to 
change the fat into a more foluble faponaceous 
fubftance. The caufe of this acid is frequent- 
ly a weaknefs in the flomach, which cannot 
be cured in any other manner, than by 
(lengthening bitters, and articles of nourifh- 
ment that are mildly aftringent, and promote 
warmth in the interlines ; and in this rcfpcd, 
cold meat, as well as drink, is preferable to 
hot. 

The jelly of animals being the very fub- 
ftance, which renovates the folid parts, is ob- 
vioufly ferviceable and neceffary to nourifh the 
human body. As, however, each kind of an- 
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hnal has its peculiar jelly and fat, which can be 
nourifhing only when affimilated to our na- 
ture by the digeftive organs ; and as the differ- 
ent parts of animals require different degrees 
of digeflion, it will be neceffary to enter into 
more minute inquiries, refpedtlng thefe par- 
ticulars. 

Experience informs us, that the flefii and 
inteftines of young animals afford a thin, eafi- 
Iy digeftible, and nutritive jelly. Old ani- 
mals, hard and tough flefh, cartilages, finews, 
ligaments, membranes, membranous thick in- 
teftines, and the fmewy parts of the legs, pro- 
duce a ftrong and vifcid jelly, which is diffi- 
cult to be digefted and affimilated to our flu- 
ids. The more healthy the animal is, the 
ftronger will be the jelly, and the more nour- 
ifhing its fluids. The moft nutritious flefh is 
that of animals living in the open air, having 
much exercife and a copious mafs of blood, 
and particularly, if they are kept in dry and 
warm places. The alkali contained in the flefh 
of carnivorous animals is the cauie of the bad 
nourifhment it affords, and of the injurious 
coniequences attending its ufe. From the 
fimilarity in the flructure of quadrupeds to 
that of man, it may be conjectured, that their 
jelly is fimilar to ours ; that fuch as are fed 
upon milk give the beft nourifhment ; and 
that the flefh of female animals is more eafily 
digefted, but lefs nutritious than that of the 
caltrated males, which in every refpecl: deferves 
the preference. After quadrupeds, we may 
ckifs birds, in point of nourifhment ; then 
fifhes ; next to them amphibious animals ; and 
laitly infects. 
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As animal food is ftrongiy nourifhing, it 
generates blood, fat, and fpirituous particles, 
in a much greater quantity than vegetable ali- 
ment. The activity and courage of carnivo- 
rous animals prove, that the feeding upon flefh 
gives fpirit and ftrength, heats the body, and 
preferves the mufcles in a lively flate. For 
thefe reafons, much animal food is improper 
for thofe of a full habit and abundance of 
blood, for febrile patients, and thofe who are 
difpofed to hemorrhages or lofles of blood. 
The phlegmatic, on the contrary, and thofe of 
thin watery fluids, and a weak digeftion, may 
with fafety eat more animal than vegetable 
food. — Of the different kinds of flefh, game 
is mcft heating ; that of young domeftic ani- 
mals lead j for inftance, of calves and 
chickens, particularly when they are eaten 
with vegetable fubftances containing an acid, 
fuch as forrei, afparagus, &c. That animal 
food difpofes to putrefcency, I have before re- 
marked ; hence it ought to be fparingly ufed 
in fummer, and in hot climates. Peribns, 
whole fluids already fhow a putrid tendency, 
and who arc reminded of it by frequent erup- 
tions of the fldn, or who are already corpulent, 
mould abftain from a too copious ufe of ani- 
mal food. 

I have alfo obferved, that the flefh of carnivo- 
rous animals has an extraordinary tendency to 
putrefaction, as is obvious from their fetid per- 
fpiration ; that it contains an acrimony and al- 
kalefcency foreign to our nature ; and that it 
does not afford mild nutriment. The flefh of gr* 
nivorous animals, partaking more of the ve^etar 
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ble principle, is lefs fubjeft to putrefaction ; 
and though it be lefs nourishing, and lefs 
abounding in fpirituous particles than that of 
the former, yet it fupplres us with a milder and 
more congenial aliment. 

The flefli of fifties, being, like the element 
in which they live, moft diftinct from the 
nature of man, is of all others the lean; whole- 
fome and nutritive. 

The tame quadrupeds that fuck the moth- 
er's milk, if they reft too much and are quick- 
ly fed, do not afford a good and well-prepared 1 
food. In animals, which have tender muf- 
cles and little exercife, thofe parts are probably 
the moft wholefome which are more in motion 
than others, fuch as the legs and head. 

Poultry furniihes us with the moft valuable 
aliment, as it has excellent and well-digefted 
fluids, from its more frequent exercife and 
conftant refidence in the open and pure air: 
Some animals, when young, have tough and 
fpongy fleih, which is mollified and improved' 
by age, arid can be eaten only after a certain 
time, fuch as eels and carp. Others are hard 
when young, and muft be ufed early, becaufe 
that hardnefs in en? alts with their age ; as the 
haddoc, and many other fpecies of li-lv The 
fleih of old animals, that have lefs mufculai" 
parts than the young ones of the fame fpe- 
cies, is indigeftible ; and we may lay it down as 
a general rule, that the more the fleih of an 
animal is difpofed to putrefaction, it is the 
more unwholefome. 

Veal, although affording lefs nutriment than. 
the fleih of the lame animal in a (fate cf ma*' 
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turity, contains many nourifhing and earthy 
particles, and produces little or no difpofition 
to flatulency : it ought, however, not to be 
brought to market, till the calf is at lead fix 
weeks old, and fed, if poflible, on the mother's 
milk. Veal is not of a heating nature, and 
may therefore be allowed to febrile patients in 
a very weak ftate, efpecially with the addition 
of fome acid ; — it is alfo the mofl proper food 
for perfons who have a difpofition to hemorrha- 
ges. On account of the great proportion it 
contains of vifcidity, perfons difpofed to phlegm 
and complaints of the abdomen, ought to ab- 
stain from its ufe. For thefe reafons, we rec- 
ommend veal-broth, efpecially in pectoral and 
inflammatory difeafes. The lungs, the liver, 
and the tongue of veal, are lefs vifcous than 
the iiei'ii .; and being cahly digeited, foft, and 
mild, they are very proper for ftck perfons and 
convalelcents. ISJo animal fat is lighter than 
this ; it mows the leaft difpofition to putref- 
cency ; and it may therefore be ufed, in pref- 
erence to any other, by perfons of a fcorbutic 
taint. The fat of veal mould not be boiled ; 
the operation of boiling foftens its fibres too 
much, dhfolves the jelly, and renders it unfit 
for digeftion. But, by roafting, it becomes 
drier, and fomewhat more folid ; both the fe- 
reus and thick parts of the blood are incraifated 
in the external vellch;, the fibres are dried up, 
and a cruft is formed, beneath which the flu- 
ids are moved, and changed into vapour, by 
ihz continued application of heat: In this op- 
i : ation all the fibres lie, as it were, in a vapour- 
■Xi^ih, and are perfetdiy Coftened without ioiing 
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any of the jelly. Roafting, therefore, may be 
confidered as the beffc mode of preparing this 
meat. Baking alio forms a cruft over it like 
roafting, but the fat incraflated by heat may 
occafion inconvenience, as it pofleffes an oily 
acrimony, and is with difficulty digefted. For 
the fame reafon, it is improper to eat the burnt 
cruft of any meat, of which fome people are 
particularly fond, though it contains an empy- 
reumatic oil, highly pernicious, and altogether 
indigeftible by the ftomach. For roafting, the 
mellow and juicy kidney-piece, or the breaft 
of veal, deferves the preference : the leg is 
too dry and fibrous ; it requires good teeth to 
be well chewed, renders the ufe of tooth-picks 
more necefiary than any other dim, and is fre- 
quently troublefome to the ftomach. In fhort, 
veal does not agree well with weak and indolent 
fiomachs, which require to be exercifed with 
a firmer fpecies of meat. When boiled, it is 
but flightly nourifhing, and when we make a 
meal upon veal alone, we foon feel a renewal 
of the cravings of the appetite. For removing 
the acid from the ftomach, veal is the moft im- 
proper article of diet. But to patients recov- 
ering from indiipofition, firft may be given 
veal-broth, then roafted veal, and laftly beef; 
the propferties cf which we mall now confider.* 
Beef affords much good, animating, and 
ftrong nourishment ; and no other food is 

* A horrid cuflom has heen Introduced by luxury, of feeding 
calves cooped up in boxes fo fmall as to prevent all motion, and 
from which light is totally excluded: by this cruel refinement 
their flefti is by epicures, thought to he rendered more white and 
delicate; but it humanity does not revolt at this pradlice, thofe 
■who have an\ regard for health ihoiild avoid the ufe of the flefh 
61 au anitaai relied in. this unnatural and put* tfcent ilatc. 
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equal to the flefh of a bullock of a middle age; 
On account of its heating nature it ought not 
to be ufed, where there is already an abun- 
dance of heat ; and perfons of a violent tem- 
per mould eat it in moderation. It is pecu- 
liarly ferviceable to hard-working men ; and 
its fat is nearly as eafily digefted as that of 
veal. 

It deferves, however, to be remarked, that 
the tongue, the inteftines or tripe, and the fau- 
iages made of beef are more difficult of digef- 
tion than the mufcular part ; and that it would 
be extremely improper to give them to nurfes, 
children, or lying-in women. 

The meat of old bullocks, fed and kept in 
the ftallj when unfit for labour, is fcarcely di- 
geftible ; it is burdenfome to the ftomach, and 
contains, as well as that of old cows, (which 
is Hill worfe) no wholefome fluids. Though 
beef be more frequently eaten boiled, yet it is 
more nourifhing and digeftible when roafted. 
Finally, beef is almoft the only fpecies of an- 
imal food, with which the ftomach is not ea- 
fily furfeited, and which is in proper feafon 
throughout the whole year. 

Pork yields a copious and permanent nour- 
ishment, which does not difagree with the ro^ 
buff and laborious, but which, from its abund- 
ance of acrid fat, is not wholefome to perfons 
of a weak ftomach or fedentary life j as thefe 
animals live and are fed in fties without exer- 
cife, and in an impure air. From the want of 
clean water, their flefh acquires a touglt • and 
ftrong confidence, and is indigeftible but by 
a ftrong and healthy bile.. Perform who ha>va 
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impure fluids, and a tendency to eruptions, 
as well as thofe who have wounds or ulcers, 
fhould refrain from the ufe of pork ; for this 
food will difpofe them to inflammation and 
gangrene :.it is equally improper in a catarrh- 
al Hate of the breaft, in weak ftomachs, coughs, 
and confumptions. 

The antient phyficians confidercd pork as the 
beft and molt nutritious meat, if fupported by 
proper digeltive powers. But they were cer- 
tainly miftaken in this . fuppofition ; for, al- 
though its quality is fuch as renders a fmaller 
quantity of it neceflary to fatisfy the cravings 
of the Itomach, yet veal and beef, taken in in- 
creased proportions, afford equal, if not more 
nourifhment, and doubtiefs a more wholefome 
fupply of animal jelly, than pork, under iimi- 
lar circumflances of the individual, would 
produce. By allowing thefe animals clean 
food, and the enjoyment of pure air and ex- 
ercife, their flefh might be much improved in 
lalubrity ; but the farmer is little anxious. 
about the quality of the meat, if he can pro- 
duce it in greater quantity, which he is certain 
to obtain from the prefent unnatural mode of 
feeding fwine. People of delicate habits i. 
fometimes eat pork fparingly ; but it is an er- 
roneous notion that it requires a dram to affift 
its digcflion ; for fpirituous liquors may in-' 
deed prevent, but cannot promote its folution 
in the ftoinach. It would be much better to 
drink nothing after pork for a fhoit time, as 
it is ufually very fat, and this fat is more 
iubtle and foluble « than any other, and has 
nothing in it of the nature of tallow. 
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Pork, eaten in moderation, is eafily digcfted. 
With thofe whofe digeflive organs are weak, 
no other fpecies of meat agrees in general fo 
well, as a fmall quantity of this. Hence the 
objections made againft it relate more to the 
quantity than to the quality or fubftance ; for 
if it be eaten in too great quantity, it is apt to 
corrupt the fluids, and to produce acrimony. 
We ought therefore to eat it feldom and fpar- 
ingly, and the appetite which many people 
have for this food fhould be kept within mod- 
erate bounds. The mod proper additions to 
pork, are the accidulated vegetables, fuch as 
goofeberry or apple-fauce ; which not only 
gratify the palate, but correct its properties, 
neutralize, in a manner, its great proportion 
of fat, and thus operate beneficially on the 
alimentary canal.* 

The flefh of wild hogs, as they have more 
exerciie than the tame, and do not live upon 
iubftances fo impure and corrupted, is more 
palatable, more eafily digefted, lefs tough, not 
fo fat, and on account of their refidence in the 
open air, is, like all game, purer, but more li- 
able to putrefaction. 

* There is little to be apprehended from the worms in Twine, 
which, according to a late difcovery of the celebrated vaturalifl 
Gorze, in Germany, are natural to thefe animals. They refine 
in the cartilaginous veficles of the liver, and when theft vcGcIei 
■burit in very hot weather, while the worms are yet extremely 
fmall, they pafs into the blood with other fluids, and gradually 
iucreafe in fiae. But there is no inftance, that they have produced 
difeafts, unlcfs arifing from difguft. Should it however, be found, 
that thefe animalcuhe become vifible externally, and in great 
quantities, the butchers ought not to be permitted to kill fucb 
hogs, as the flefh eafily acquires an uncommon acrimony, is much 
difpofedj to putrify, and coufeciuently, improper to be ufedus food. 
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Smoaked hams are a very ftrong food. If 
eaten at a proper time, they are a wholefome 
ftimulus to the ftomach ; but boiling them ren- 
ders the digeftion ftill more difficult. — In fatt- 
ing any kind of meat, much of its jelly is warn- 
ed away, the fibres become ftiff, and thus 
heavier for the ftomach. The fait penetrates 
into the jelly itfelf, prevents its folution in the 
alimentary canal, and confequently makes it 
lefs conducive to nutrition. — By fmoaking, the 
fibres of meat are covered with a varnifh, the 
jelly is half burnt, the heat of the chimney oc- 
cafions the fait to concentrate, and the fat be- 
tween the mufcles to become rancid ; fo that 
fuch meat, although it may ftimulate the palate 
of the epicure, cannot be wholefome, 

Saufages, whether fried or boiled, are a fub- 
ftantial kind of nourifhment ; they require, 
therefore, a ftrong bile to difTblve them, and a 
good ftomach to digeft them. They are not 
of an acrid nature, provided they have not too 
much pepper in their compofition, and be clofe- 
ly filled, fo as to contain no air. Blood Sau- 
fages, ufually called Black Puddings, confifting 
of bacon and coagulated blood, which is to- 
tally indigeftible, are a bad and ill-contrived 
article of food ; and ftill more fo, if they have 
been ftrongly fmoked, by which procefs the 
blood becomes indurated, and the bacon more 
rancid : thus prepared, nothing can be more 
pernicious and deitruclive to the beft fortified 
ftomach. The fpices ufually added to faufa- 
ges, correct, in fome degree, their hurtful prop- 
erties, but are inefficient to coanteracl: the 
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bad and highly difagreeable effefts of Tancid 
fubftances. 

Bacon is chiefly hardened fat, accumulated 
in the cellular texture under the (kin, and is 
of all meat the mod unwholefome ; it eafily 
turns rancid in the ftomach, or it is fo already 
by long hanging, and is particularly pernicious 
to thofe who are fubjeft to the heartburn. 

Lard, a fofter fat collected from the entrails 
and the mefentary of hogs, becomes eafily ran- 
cid, and is otherwife relaxing to the digeftive 
organs : for which reafons, it is feldom ufed 
in Englifh cookery. 

The mutton of fheep fed on dry paftures is a 
better and more no unfiling' food than that of 
others reared in moift places. Thofe alfo fed 
upon the lea-more are excellent meat, the fa- 
line particles which they imbibe giving at once 
confiftency and purity to their flefh. The flefh 
of rams is tough and unpleafant, but that of 
ewes and ftill more that of weathers, is of a 
rich, vifcous nature. Young mutton is juicy 
and eafily digefted, but it is rather tough, and 
has not that balfamic alimentary juice peculiar 
to fheep above a cer.tain age. The bed mut- 
ton is that of fheep not lef's than three, and 
not above fix years old. Under three years 
of age, it has not attained its perfection and 
flavour. 

A roaftiag piece of mutton ought to be ex- 
pofed to the open air for feveral days, according 
to the weather and feafon ; it affords then a 
palatable dim, which is eafily digefted, and 
agrees with every conftitution. But the fat of 
mutton is alrnoft indigeflible \ for it eafily co- 
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agulatcs in the flomach, and oppreffes that or- 
gan : hence the lean part of mutton is more 
nourifhing and conducive to health. — The feet 
of this animal are nourifhing, on account of 
their jelly, and are of great fervice for injec- 
tions, in thofe difeafes which originate from 
acrimony in the inteftines. 

Lamb is a light and wholefome food, not fo 
nutritious as mutton, but extremely proper for 
delicate ftomachs. The vegetables moft prop- 
er to be eaten with lamb are thofe of an acid- 
ulated nature, as goofeberries, forrel, and the 
like. It is fafhionable to eat this meat when 
very young ; but a lamb that has been allowed 
to fuck fix months, is fatter and more mufcu- 
lar, and in every refpecl better, than one which 
has been killed when two months old, and be- 
fore it has had time to attain its proper con- 
tingency. 

Houfe Lamb is a difh, prized merely becaufe 
it is unfeafonable. Like all animals reared in 
an unnatural manner, its flefh is infipid and 
detrimental to health. 

The* flefh of Goats is hard, indivertible, and 
unwholefome ;- hence the meat of kids only is 
efculent, being more eafily digefled, and yield- 
ing a good nourimment. 

The flefh of Deer (Venifon), and that of 
Hare", contain much good nutriment ; but, to 
the detriment of health, thefe animals are 
generally eaten when half putrified, though 
they are naturally much difpofed to putrefcen-^ 
cy. When properly drefled, the} afford a 
mellow food, and are readily aiFjmilated to 
our fluids. But as wild animals, from their 
U 
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c.onftant motion and exercife, acquire a drier 
fort of flefh than that of the tame, it mould 
never be boiled, but always ought to be roaft- 
ed or {tewed. From the fame caufe, the fluids 
of wild animals are more heating, and more 
apt to putrify, than thofe of the domeftic. 
Perfons, therefore, who already have a pre- 
difpofition to fcurvy or other putrid difeafes, 
mould not eat much game, particularly in fum- 
mer. This pernicious tendency of game may 
be corrected by the addition of vinegar, acid 
of lemons, or wine ; falad alfo is very proper 
to.be eaten with it. Thofe parts of wild ani- 
mals, which have the leaft motion, are the 
molt juicy and palatable : the back, for in- 
fiance, is the beft part of a hare. 

The lungs of animals contain nothing but 
air and blood-veffels, which are very tough, 
folid, difficult to be digefted, and afford little 
nouriihment. Befides, on account of the en- 
cyfled breath, and the mucus contained in 
them, they are in reality difgufting. The liv- 
er, from its dry and earthy confidence, pro- 
duces a vitiated chyle, and obftrufts the vef- 
fels ; hence it requires a great quantity of 
drink, and ought never to be ufed by the 
plethoric : the blood-veffels and biliary parts 
adhering to it, are particularly difagreeable. 
The heart is dry, fcarcely digeftible, and not 
very nourifhing. The kidneys alfo are acrid, 
hard, tough, and not eafily digefted by the 
delicate. Thefe inteftines, however, of young 
animals, fuch as calves and lambs, produce 
aliment fufficiently wholefome. 
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The fat and marrow of animals afford, in- 
deed, iblid and elaflic alimentary juice, in- 
crease the blood and fluids, but are difficult to 
be digefted ; they require a powerful ftomach, 
perfect maftication, fufncient faliva and bile, 
and agree beft with perfons who take much 
bodily exercife. If not duly digefted, they 
occafion diarrhce?., weaken the ftomach and 
the bowels, ftimulate too much by their un- 
common acrimony, and eafily turn rancid, 
efpecialiy when eaten together with meat much 
difpofed to putrefaction. They are apt to de->. 
ftroy the elaitic power of the firft pafiages, as 
well as of the whole body, to produce the 
heart-burn, cramp of the ftomach, and head- 
ach, particularly in irritable habits, and, at 
length, to generate an impure and acrimoni- 
ous blood. 

The blood l^ I is completely irifoluble, 

confequently in no d'egree nourifhing. 

The milk is of very dill"; rent confidence and 
properties, not only according to the different 
kinds and fpecies of animals, but alfo in the 
fame fpecies, in confequence of the difference 
in feeding, conftitution of body, age, time of 
milking, and fo forth. Milk takes the lead 
among the articles of nourifhment. It affords 
the beft nutriment to perfons whofe la&eals 
and blood-veffels are too weak for deriving 
nourifhment from other provifions ; becaufe 
it is already converted into an alimentary fluid 
in the inteftines of an animal. 

Nature has appointed this nutritive fub- 
ftance milk, as the food of children ; becaufe 
infants, on account of their growth, require 
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much nourilhment. From this circumftancc, 
we may alfo conclude, that milk is eafily di- 
gefted by healthy ftomachs, fince at this early 
age the diejeftive powers are but feeble. Milk- 
porridge, however, as well as thofe difhes in 
the compofition of which milk and flour are 
ufed, have a manifeft tendency to obftruft the 
le&eals or milk-velfels of the inteftines and the 
mefentary j a circumltance which renders them 
extremely unwholefome, particularly to chil- 
dren. Milk, although an animal pro.du&ion, 
does not readily undergo putrefaction ; as it 
is poflefled of the properties of vegetable ali- 
ment, and turns fooncr four than putrid. It 
affords a fubftantial alimentary fluid ; and 
hence it is of fervice to perfons enfeebled by 
diffipation or difeafe. 

As the milk of animals contains more cream 
than thai of the human bread, it ought to be 
diluted with water, when given to infants. It 
combines both faccharine and oily particles, 
and is a very ferviceable article of diet, in a 
putrefcent ftate of the blood, in inveterate ul- 
cers, and in the fcurvy. It is well calculated 
to aiTuage rigidity, cramps, and pains, being a 
diluent and attenuating remedy, cfpecially in the 
Jiate of whey ; it promotes ^erfpiration and 
evacuation in general, and is highly beneficial 
in fpitting of blood, hyfterics, hypochondriafis, 
dyfsntery, inveterate coughs, convulfive affec- 
tions, the putrid fore throat, and in complaints 
arifing from worms. Milk is alfo ufed for fo- 
mentations, baths, emollient injections, and 
wafhes for inflamed and fore parts. If intend- 
ed as a medicine, it fhould be drunk immedi- 
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ately or foon after it comes from the cow, 
Through boiling, and even by long Handing, 
the beft and molt nutritious balfamic particles 
evaporate. 

The milk to be employed for diet in difeafes 
ought to be taken from healthy and well-nour- 
ifhed animals ; for we fee in children how 
much depends on the health of the mother, 
and how fuddenly they fuffer from an un- 
healthy or paiTionate nurfe. In Spring and 
Summer, the milk is peculiarly good and whole- 
fome, on account of the falubrious nourifh- 
ment of herbs. In Winter it is much inferior. 
It is farther necefTary, that the animal furnifh- 
ing the milk mould be kept in the free air, and 
have daily exercife. In order to obtain good 
milk, it would be advifeable, for perfons who 
have the opportunity, to keep a cow ; for, be- 
fides the adulteration of that which is fold, 
cows are frequently milked at an improper 
time, by which the milk is much injured, and 
cannot be wholefome. 

The befl milk is obtained from the cow at 
three or four years of age, about three months 
after producing the calf, and in a ferene Spring 
morning. Good cow's milk ought to be white, 
without any fmeM ; and fo fat, that a drop be- 
ing allowed to fall on the nail will not run 
down in divifions. It is lighter, but contains 
more watery parts than the milk of fneep and 
goats ; while, on the ether hand, it is more 
thick and heavy than the milk of aiTes and 
mares, which come neareft the confidence of 
human milk. Ewe's milk is rich ?Aid nour- 
ifhing ; and it yi 'Us much butter, which is 

U 2 
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unfavory, that it cannot be eaten. Both this 
and goat's milk produce much cheefe, which 
is tough, flrong, pungent, and difficult to be 
digefted. 

As goats are fond of aftringent herbs, their 
*• milk is fuperior in llrength to that of other 
animals ; hence it has been fometimes ufed 
with the mod happy fuccefs in hyfteric cafes. 
Goat's whey and afs's milk are chiefly ufed in- 
pulmonary confumptions ; where afs's milk 
cannot be got, that of mares may be ufed as a 
fubftitute.* 

Milk confifcs of cafeous, butyraceous, and 
watery parts ; that which contains a well-pro- 
portioned mixture of the three, is the moft 
wholefome. But this mixture is net always 
met with in due proportion — frequently the 
two firfl, namely, cheefe and butter, predom- 
inate ; and in this cafe it affords indeed a 
ftrong food, but is difficult of digeftion. If 
the water form the greateft proportion, if. is 
then eafily dige/ied, but lefs nouriihing. This 
is particularly the cafe with afs's milk, which, 
more than any other, affects the urine and (tool, 
while it has a tendency to purify the blood. 

On account of the warmth, and the mechan- 
ical procefs of the digeftive organ, joined to 
the chemical properties of the acid generated 
in it, milk necefTarily coagulates in every ftom- 
ach. The cafeous part is diiToived, and dilut- 

* Artificial afs's milk, not inferior in its properties to the natural, 
, be made by the following procefs : — Take of eryngo-root or 
hoHy, and pearl barley, each half an ounce ; liquorice-root 
e ounces ; water two pounds or one quart ; boil it down over 
title fire to one pint, then (train it, and add an equal quantity 
i lcw cow's milk. 
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ed by the admixture of the digeftive liquors, 
and thus prepared for being changed into a 
pure chyle or milky fluid. Indeed, it makes 
no difference, whether we take cream, cheefe, 
and whey in fucceffion, or whether we confume 
them united in the mafs of the milk : in 
the former cafe, the feparation takes place 
without, and in the latter within the ftomach. 
It is however improper to eat acid fubftan- 
ces together with milk, as this mafs would oc- 
cafion fermentation and corruption : while, 
on the contrary, the natural coagulation is on- 
ly a feparation of the conftituent parts, not a 
tranfition of this mild fluid into the flage of 
acid fermentation ; for this is prevented by 
the faponaceous digeftive liquors, though the 
milk itfelf be coagulated. 

Yet milk is not a proper food for the debil- 
itated, m all cafes j nay, under certain cir- 
cumflances, it may even be hurtful. It does 
not, for inftance, agree with hypochondriacs ; 
as it occafions cramp of the ftomach, cholic, 
heartburn, and diarrhoea. Febrile patients, 
whofe weak organs of digeftion do not admit 
of nutritive food, and whofe preternatural 
heat would too eaftly change the milk into a 
rancid mafs, muft abftain from it altogether. 
It difagrees alfo with the plethoric, the phleg- 
matic, and the corpulent; but particularly 
with tipplers, or fchofe addicted to ftrong fpir- 
its. Its butyrous and cheefy parts may ob- 
flruft digeftion and opprefs the ftomach. 

Laftly, four milk is unfit for ufe, on account 
of the chemical decompofition which has taken 
place in its conftituent parts, and becaufe it 
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can hardly be digefted by the moft powerful 
ftomach : even fvveet milk ought not to be 
eaten together with flcfh meat, and in moft 
cafes the whey is preferable to the milk. 

With thefe exceptions, milk is an excellent 
fpecies of diet, which does not require ftrong 
digeftive organs, unlefs a variety of other fub- 
ftances be eaten along with it. On the con- 
trary, perfons much reduced in bodily vigour 
have received benefit, and in a great meafure 
been cured, by eating milk only. We daily 
obferve that children at the breaft, with the 
natural inclination to acidity and vifcofity, 
feel its bad effects only, when, together with 
milk, they are fed upon cakes, paftry, ginger- 
bread, and other trafh. Milk being free from 
all acrimony, produces wholefome, light, and 
fweet blood. Sugar and fait are almoft the 
only proper fpices to be added to it. 

Cream is exceedingly nourifhing, but too fat 
and difficult to be digefted, in a fedentary life. 

Butter pofTefles at once all the good and 
bad properties of exprefled vegetable oils ; it 
is the fooner tainted with a rancid bitter tafte, 
if it be not ftifficiently freed from the butter- 
milk, after churning. — Bread and butter re- 
quire ftmng and well-exercifed powers of di- 
geftion. — It is a moft pernicious food to hot- 
tempered and bilious perfons, as well as to 
thofe of an impure ftomach. The good qual- 
ity of butter is marked by a very fat mining 
furface, yellow colour, agreeable flavor, and 
fweet tafte.* 

* f am difpofid to think it would he beneficial to fociety, if 
the making of butter v ere ^JricMy prohibited, as v.cii as the impor- 
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. Butter-milk is a fpecies cf whey, but con- 
tains a great number of butyrous particles. If 
we drink it while new and fweet, it is refresh- 
ing and cooling. 

Before. I quit the fubjecl: cf milk, I cannof> 
omit remarking, that this fluid, befides the 
qualities before enumerated, contains fome 
fpirituous parts, in a latent fate, with which 
our chemifts are little acquainted. And al- 
though thefe parts cannot be difengaged from 
the milk, and exhibited in a feparate form, 
yet it is certain, that the Perfians, and other 
inhabitants of the Eaft, prepare a kind of 
wine from milk, which poffefles all the prop- 
erties of intoxicating liquors. Such is the 
report of refpectable travellers ; but I am in- 
clined to fufpect, that thefe Orientals make 
fome addition to the ftveet whey, after the 
cafeous parts are feparated from it, by which 
they induce a vinous fermentation. Wheth- 
er they add honey, fugar, or any mucilagi- 
nous vegetable, containing the faccharine 
principle, I fhali not attempt to decide : but 
it is well known, that the Chinefe ferment 
and diftil a liquor from a mixture of rice and 
veal, which is not unpleafant when new. 

Cheefe is obtained from ' the tough part of 
the milk, which iubfides in coagulation, and 
which mud be completely freed from the 
whey. Ail cheefe is difficult to be digeiled, 

t.-uion of fait better into every civilized country, where the hurt- 
ful properties of it are Sufficiently underftood. — Melted fat, or the 
drippings of baked and roafted meat, is equally, if not more per- 
nicious to the ftomach, than even (tale butler, and both ought to 
be ufed only for grcafmg cart wheel*, and not lor injuring human 
organ?. 
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being the coasfeft and moil glutinous part of 
the milk, which the healthy and laborious on- 
ly can concoct in their ftomach. To others, 
it is too heavy ; it imparts a thick and acrid 
chyle to the blood ; it hardens in a weak 
ftomach, and accumulates an indurated earthy 
lump. When eaten new, in any confiderable 
quantity, it corrupts the fluids ;. and if old, 
it becomes putrid. In fmall quantities after 
dinner, it can do no great harm, but it fs ab- 
furd to fuppofe that it aftifts digeflion ; its 
effects, at bell, being of a negative kind, that 
is, by producing a temporary ftimulus on 
the ftomach : and even this is the cafe only 
with found old cheefe which is neither too 
fat, nor too far advanced in the procefs of 
putrefaction. 

Toafted cheefe, though more agreeable to 
feme palates than raw, is ftill more indigefti- 
ble. Cheefe, if too much falted, like that of 
the Dutch, acquires, when old, a pernicious 
acrimony. The green Cheefe of Switzerland, 
which is mixed with a powder of the wild 
Meiilot, or the Trifaium Melilofus, L., and 
the milder Sage-Cheefes prepared in Eng- 
land, are the alrhoft only kind which may be 
eaten without injury ; and even thefe mould 
be ufed in moderation.* 

* To fliow the ftrongly vifcid quality of cheefe, and what 
powers of digtftion it mil ft require to affimilate it to our fluids, I 
fhall mention a eompofition which may he uftiul, as the ftrongeft 
cement yet contrived, for mending china cups, glaflcs, and the 
like. A piece of Chefhire or Glouctfter cheefe is boiled m three 
or four different waters, till it form a fott and elaftic mafs, freed 
of the whey and other extraneous ingredients. After having ei- 
prefled all the water from this mafs, and while yet warm, it muft 
be gradually rubbed upon a piece of marble, fuch as is ufed by 
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Birds 1 as they move in the pured and mod 
healthy atmofphere, poffefs the bed prepared 
and mod wholefome alimentary fubdance ; 
yet the flefh of birds, though more eafily di- 
geded, is lefs nourifhing than that of quadru- 
peds ; as on account of their condant exercife 
the whole winged tribe have drier mufcles, 
confequently a lefs nutritious juice. Thofe 
birds particularly, which fubfid upon worms, 
infects, and fifties, are not wholefome ; and if 
they frequent fwampy and filthy places, their 
flefh will afford meagre and impure nourish- 
ment. 

Some parts of fowls are lefs wholefome 
than others. The wings of thofe whofe prin- 
cipal exercife is flying, and the legs of thofe 
that generally run, are the dried parts of their 
bodies : hence the bread is, in all, the fofted 
and mod nutritive part. Young poultry is 
preferable to that of fome years old, which 
have very tough mufcles, and are heavier to 
,the ftomach. 

Birds living upon grain and berries are in 
all refpe&s the bed ; next, thofe feeding upon 
infects ; and lad of all, that clafs of birds 
which preys and fubfifts upon fifties. Thefe 
indeed, like all other animals, whofe proper 
food is flefh, are eaten only by favage nations, 
wild and tame ducks and geefe excepted ; 
which, by their ftrong flefh, and the inclina- 

coiour-men ; and as much unflacked or quick-lime in powder 
.;iw(l be added, as will be abforbtd by the cheefc, without making 
it too hard. This compound forms the ftrongeft paflible 
meut; if allowed to dry (lowly, it is able to withftandfircas 

well as water. 
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tion of their fluids to putrefcency, are lefs 
wholefome than any other bird. Water fowl 
aiford the lead beneficial food. In general we 
find winged animals out of feafon in Spring ; 
partly becaufe mod of them are then pairing, 
nnd partly on account of the long journeys of 
thofe that are birds of paffage, by which they 
become leaner than at any other time of the 
year ; yet fome birds of paffage do not arrive 
in this climate till towards Autumn. 

It is remarkable, that mod birds, when tak- 
en from their wild ftate, and fed in captivity, 
fuch as partridges, larks, and others, lofe 
much of their peculiar flavour, which is alio 
the cafe with wild quadrupeds. Yet thofe 
tame and domefticated fowls and animals, 
that are well fed in yards and flails, are gen- 
, erally more fat and mufcular than thofe which 
are obliged to feek their own food. Old fowls 
are the moft ferviceable for broth ; or they 
might be boiled in clofe veffels, where they can 
macerate for fome hours, till they are com- 
pletely foftened by the fleam. Fowls lofe 
much of their fine flavour, if boiled ; they are 
therefore bed roafted, except the fmaller kinds, 
which ought to be baked. 

All birds living upon grain and berries 
afford good nutriment, except geek and ducks. 
The flefh of the goofe is unwholefome, efpeci- 
ally when fed in fmall inclofures, without 
exercife ; which practice is fometimes carried 
fo far, as cruelly to nail the animal to a board 
through the feet, to prevent its motion. Its 
fat is almoft totally indigeffible : its flefh pro- 
duces a very obvious and bad effect, upon 
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wounds and ulcers. It is alfo pernicious to 
thofe who are difpofed to inflammatory difeafes, 
and to cutaneous eruptions. — A young hen, 
or chicken, is a very wholefome dim ; its veg- 
etable aliment produces a mild and fweet 
chyle ; and the whitenefs of its flefh (hows its 
excellent quality. As it is eafily digefled, it is 
a dim to be recommended to the weak and de- 
bilitated ; and it agrees bcfl with individuals of 
an acrid and mucous tendency, or fuch as are 
troubled with biliary and flomachic diforders. 

The Capon is one of the mod delicate dim- 
es ; if eaten when young, he yields a ftrong 
and good chyle ; his flefh is not of a heating 
nature, is not difpofed to putrefcency, and the 
fat itfelf is eafily digefled. Turkeys, as well 
as Guinea or India fowls, yield a flrong ali- 
ment, but are more difficult of difreflion than 
the capon ; particularly the legs, wings and 
fat. Thefe birds, when roafted, are •ufually 
filled with fome kind of heavy pudding, which 
is a favourite morfel with many, but requires 
the ftrongefl digedive powers. — The old prej- 
udices, that the flefh of capons is productive 
of the gout, and that of fparrows brings on 
epileptic fits, are too ablurd to require refuta- 
tion. 

Among the birds fubfifling on infects, there 
are few eaten, except the various kinds ot 
fnipes and flarlings. All or them, without ex- 
ception, confifl of hard, unfavoury, and fcarce- 
ly digeflifcle flefh. 

It would be ufelefs to enumerate the vari- 
ous birds living upon fiili, which are eaten in 
other countries. They all have a tafte of fifh, 

W 
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and afford a poor aliment. The ducks and 
geefe only are eaten in Britain : of thefe the 
former afford the better nourifhment, as they 
are generally not fo abundantly fat as the lat- 
ter, and are permitted to move about inThe 
open air. But they ought not to be fuffered 
to repair to ftagnant waters, which they fwal- 
low, and which taint their fluids and flefh with 
qualities detrimental to health. 

Next to milk, no nutriment is fo fimple and 
falutary as that of bird's eggs, among which 
thofe of hensjuflly defer ve the preference, in 
refpecl: of nourifhment, tafle, and digeftion. 
The albumen, or the white of eggs, corref- 
ponds to our ferum, or the water -of the 
blood ; it is diffolved in a warm temperature, 
but confiderable heat makes it hard, tough, 
dry, and infoluble. The yolk of eggs is more 
foluble, contains much oil, and is uncommon- 
ly nourifhlng, but has a ftrong tendency to 
putrefaction : hence eggs muft be eaten while 
frefh. People of a weak flomach ought to eat 
no kind of food eafdy putrefcible, confequent- 
ly no eggs. To tho£e, on the contrary, who 
digeft well, a £& I jd feft, (or rath- 

er ftewed in hot \ . fro* i fiye to ten min- 
utes, without al it to boil) is a very 
light, proper, and, at the fame time, nour^ 
i filing food. 

Hard-boiled eggs, fried eggs, pan-cakes, 
and all artificial preparation of eggs, are heavy 
on the flomach, corrupt our fluids^ and are 
unwholefome. The eggs of ducks and geefe 
,!; not to be err;:: . by perfons of the 

moil active and powerful i>omachs. All eggs 
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require a fufficient quantity of fait, to promote 
their iblution in the digeftive organ ; yet but- 
ter renders them ftill more difficult of di- 
geftion : hence it is equally abfurd and perni- 
cious to ufe much butter, with a view to foften 
hard boiled eggs. We cannot be too circum- 
fpecl in the ufe of eggs, as to their frefhnefs ; 
for there are examples, of perfons, after hav- 
ing iifed corrupted, or only tainted eggs, being 
feized with putrid fevers.* 

* V: rious mocks of preferving eggs have been contrived in 
domtftic life. To prevent the external air from pervading the 
fgg, is the principal requifite. With" this' intention feme linear 
them with bitter, others pack them in bran or common fait ; the 
farmers in Germany fufpend them in frtfh river-water, by mean; 
cf a net; but all thefe methods art troublefome and uncertain. 
The heft way of preserving them to any length of time, is to place 
them in a very ftr. ter, to leave fome lir.ie at the bot- 

tom of the vi I - ater fhould become turbid, to pour 

itoffarid fupply it with a freih infufion. This may be done .vith 
boiling water, to d of the lime; but it mull be allowed 

to become perfect! ire placed in it. 

I (hall here take nstice of a method iately contrived to prtferve 
animal and vegetable fubftances, 1 if time, 

tv. the 1 .: rig. A' Mr. Donaldson has obta 

Majefty' Lett rs Patent, for 11 pow'der, which is 

: the extraordinary virtues of preferving the fleih of ani- 

: well a3 vegttable roots, to an indefinite length of time. 
I: this be true, (though I am much inclined to doubt it) it 
to conceive hew the Egyptian mummies could be preferred for 
fears. Our Eaft and Weft India vefTels may 
nowfave therhfelves the trouble t - flock, onboard. 

In order to afford an opportunity of judging of the merits of 
Mr. Donaldfcn's powder, or of giving it a fair trial, I fhall briefly 
irate its component parts, r.s r-jecrdeu in the Patent — Any quan- 
tity of vegetable gum, fuch as Gum Arabic, or that of cherry-trees, 
in fine powder, is mixed with an equal quantity of fine tlour of 
or barley : this is made into a parte, and baked in an oven, 
connived for that plirpofe, with a very gentle heat, fo as to pre-, 
vent it from forming a cruft. The dry mai's is again reduced to 
a fine powder, and this is the great and aftonifhing prefer* 
Either animal or vegetable fubitanccs fiirrouhded uith this pow- 
der, and packed in clofe boxes in that fiate, according to ihepro- 
feiTions of the Patentee, keep frefh, and free from corruption, for 
jumoft any length of time. — Relata refiro. 
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FIJI), though of a tender flefii, afford upon 
the whole but a weak nourifhment. They are 
more or lefs difficult to digeft, according to 
the different kinds of water in which they live. 
Being of all animal fubftances the mod: pu- 
trefcible, they are much inferior in quality to 
birds and quadrupeds, on which account 
they ought not to be eaten by febrile patients 
and convalefcents. Their fat is ftill more in- 
foluble and indigeftible than that of other an- 
imals, and readily turns rancid. On account 
of their indifferent qualities, no fatiety is more 
noxious than that of fifh. 

Acid fauces and pickles, calculated to refill 
putrefaction, render fifh fomewhat better, and 
more wholefome for the iiomach, while butter 
has a tendency to prevent digeftion, and to 
promote the corruption of their flelh. On 
the contrary, fpice and fait, ufed in moderate 
quantities, Simulate the fibres of the ftomach 
to exert their action, and facilitate the digeft- 
ive procefs. 

Fifh dried in the open air, and afterwards 
boiled foft, are eafily digefted ; but all failed 
fea-fifh, as well as fmoked fifh, are injurious 
to the ftomach, and afford little nutrition. 
The fame remark, though in an inferior de- 
gree, applies to fifh preferved in vinegar and 
fpice. In general, the heads and tails con- 
taining the leaft fat, are the lightefl parts for 
digeftion, as on the contrary the belly is the 
heavieft. Such as have a tender flefh are 
fooner digefted than thofe of a hard and tough 
confiftence. 

The foft and mucilaginous fifties, like the 
eel, are partly compofed of an oily flime, part- 
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ly of tough fibres, and are confequently not 
eafily digefted. Thofe living in ponds, ditch- 
es, and other- (landing waters, are certainly 
lefs wholefome than river fifth, whofe exercife 
is greater, and whofe natural element is purer. 
For (landing water eafily putrifies, and the fifn 
lodging in the mire of fuch refervoirs, contin- 
ually feed upon the putrid parts. But the 
fame kind of river fifh is alfo of different qual- 
ities, according to their different nourishment. 
Thus, thofe caught in rivers contiguous to 
great towns, are lefs falubricus than others ; 
becaufe they neceflarily receive great quanti- 
ties of the impurities thrown into fuch rivers. 
Salt-water fifh are perhaps the belt of any, 
as their flefh is more folid, more agreeable and- 
healthy y lefs expofed to putrefcency, and lefs 
vifcid. Thefe excellent qualities they poflefs: 
when fre/h ; when falfed, they have ail' the 
properties of falt-fTe/h, and confequently its- 
difadvantages. With refp'ecfe-to herrings', it ii. 
certain, that of all the fea-fifh they are moll 
eafily digefted : and falt-herrings, in particu- 
lar, if eaten in fmall- quantities, diffoive the 
flime i omach, flimulate the appetite, 

create ihirft, and do not readily putrify by 
long keeping. 

Among the crnphlblom animals, the legs of 
frogs are in fome countries efteemed a delicate 
dim ; yet, as they contain a large portion of 
fat, the ftomach cannot eafily digeft them, 
without the addition of much fait. 
obfervatioai applies to the Turtle a? well as the 
Weftrlndian Guana, a fpecies 
or three feet long, of a moil fori aj> 

W 2. 
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pearance ; but its flefh is delicate and falu- 
brious, much refemblirag that of a chicken. — 
We alfo eat lobfters and crabs, which are 
fpecies of water-infeSs : as both of them, how- 
ever, generally arrive at a ftage approaching 
to putrefaction, before they are fold in inland 
towns, their confumption is attended with con- 
iiderable danger. Befides, the flefh of lobfters, 
in particular, is not eafily digefted, as it pof- 
fefles a peculiar acrimony, which in fwallow- 
ing fometimes occafions pain in the throat. 
Some people, it is laid, have been affected 
with eruptions of the flrin, pain in the ftom- 
ach, and rheumatifms, arifmg from the ufe of 
lobfters. Their jelly, however, is mild and 
nourifhiivj.* 

* The flefh cf river lobfters is more delicate than that of the 
fea-lobfter ; hut it is at the faint time more fubjecTt to putrefac- 
tion, aud ought therefore to be uftd in a frefh ftate, with much 
fait or vinegar, in Germany and other parts of the Continent, 
Jake and river-Iobfters are always boiled alive, and generally in 
milk : a difh much efteemed in families, and of which children 
are particularly fond. — The Germans cook various fpecie3 of 
frefh-water-fifh in milk: and although palatable diflies may thus 
be prepared, yet, on account of the incongruous variety of fub- 
ftances, I cannot approve of the mixture. There is, however, a 
method of obtaining from lobfters a very excellent and wholefome 
jelly, the pa ticulars of which I Avail here communicate to the 
»tader, upon the authority of a rcfpeelable phyfician at Ham- 
burgh. " Take the flelh of about thirty river-lobfters fufhciently 
boiled ; cut it in imai. pieces, and place it in a capacious earthen 
Tcflel, over a gentle fire, with one ounce of frefh butter. After 
the butter is completely abfoibed,add the clean flefh and fkin of 
two calves' feet, and four quarts of pure foft water. Thtfe io» 
ptdieats muft be flmmered over a moderate fire, till the whole 
ftf the mafs amount to rather more than one quart. In that ftate, 
half a drachm of powdered nutmeg, and a handful of chervil, 
mu ft be added ; aixi alter having allowed it to boil up again, the 
j?iu(.fl part of this mafs is to be prefltd through a ftrong linen 
cloth. When placed, for fome hours, in a cellar or fomc other 
cool place, it forms a ftrong jelly, two er three fpoonfuls of which 
will niipart uncommon richdefs and flavour to a bafonfnl of com- 
mon veal or chicken broth." — I make no doubt that a fimiiar jel- 
ly may br prtp>rtd of (mail fta-lobfters, if they can be hadalw'e, 
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Oyfters are eaten both raw, and drefTed : 
when raw, they are in every refpeft preferable ; 
for, by cooking, they are deprived of the fait- 
water which promotes their digeftion in the hu- 
man ftomach, as well as of a great proportion 
of their nouriflung jelly. Raw oyfters are 
eafily digefted, and may be eaten, with great 
advantage, by the robuft, as well as by the 
weak and confumptive ; as this fhell-nfh pof- 
feffes more nutritive animal jelly than almoft 
any other. They farther are generally at- 
tended with a laxative effecl, if eaten in any 
quantity : hence they afford an excellent fup- 
per to thofe liable to coftivenefs. 

Snails, though feWom eaten in this coun- 
try, are equally nourishing and wholefome. 
On account of their gelatinous nature, they 
have lately, been much ufed againft confump- 
tions ; and as thefe complaints are now very 
frequent in Britain, it were to be wilted that 
fiich patients may give this remedy a fair tri- 
al, by boiling a dozen of the red garden- 
mails' every evening in a quart of fweet milk 
or whey, for half an hour, then {training the 
liquor through a coarfe cloth, and drinking it 
with fugar every morning gradually upon an 
empty ftomach ; and repeating thefe draughts 
for a month or two, if required. This red 
garden-mail (or the Helix Pomatia, L.) has 
alio been ufed externally in the open hem- 
orrhoids, where frcfli fnails were applied, 
every two or three hours, in a raw ftate, with 
remarkable fuccefs. 

Mufcles are of a more fciid texture, and 
therefore not fo eafily digefted as oyfters. 
The fea-mufcles afford a hard, indigeftible, 
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and, as fome imagine, poifonous food. Al- 
though the examples of their deleterious na- 
ture be very rare, yet they ought not to be 
eaten without vinegar, or fome other vegeta- 
ble acid, a&ing as a corrector of their bad 
qualities, or, in the opinion of others, as aa 
antidote. 



Of Vegetable Aliment. 

The various articles of nourifhment we 
derive from the Vegetable Kingdom, may with 
propriety be divided into five orders : 

ill, The different fpecies of farina, or grain., 
fuch as wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 

2d, The legumes, or pulfe, fuch as peas,. 
beans, &c. 

3d, The various kinds of falads and pot- 
herbs. 

4th, All the different roots ; and, 

5th, Fruit, or the production of trees and. 
fhrubs. 

The firft of thefe, namely the farinaceous, 
are very nourifhing, on account of the copious 
mucilage they contain ; but they are likewife 
difficult to digeft. Bread itfelf, though juftly 
called the flaff of life, if eaten too freely, or to 
ferve as a meal, produces vifcidity or flime, 
obftru&s the inicftines, and lays the founda- 
tion of habitual colli veaefs. All dime? pre? 
pared of flour, are not only nourifhing, but ars 
emollient, attenuating, and correct acrimony. 
Leavened bread, or fuch as has acquired an 
acidulated tafte by a flow fermentation of tile 
dough, is cooling and analeptic ) a circum- 
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fiance well eftablifhed by experience. By this 
procefs of preparing the dough, all the tough 
parts are moft intimately mixed with the drier 
parts of the flour, and the fixed air is expelled 
in baking. New-baked bread always contains 
much of an*indigeftibie pafte, which is reme- 
died, either by allowing it to dry for two or 
three days, or by toafting it. This ought to 
be done regularly, particularly in times of 
fcarcity, both on account of health and econo- 
my. Stale bread, in every reipe£t, deferves 
the preference : and perfons troubled with flat- 
ulency, cramp of the llomach, and indigeftion, 
fhould not upon any account eat new bread, 
and ftill lefs hot roils and butter. Indeed, all 
paflry whatever is unwholeiome, especially 
when hot. Thofe who devour hot pies with 
avidity, mould confider, that they contain an 
uncommon quantity of air, which daftends the 
ftomach, and produces the moft alarming and 
dangerous cholics, and incurable obftru&ions, 
infomuch that the. ftomach and bowels have 
been known to burft. The porous quality of 
bread arifes from the fixed air having been ex- 
pelled in baking ; and the more fpongy the 
bread, it is the more wholelbme. But new- 
baked bread, and rolls in particular, require 
a found ftomach •> becaufe they contain much 
mucilage, not having parted with all their 
moifture ; and wheat-flour is more vifcid than 
that of rye, which is the bread-corn of moft 
nations on the Continent. 

Bread and butter, together with cheefe, a? 
they are eaten in Holland and Germany, form 
a mafs fcarceiy digeftibl'e. The external fur- 
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face of bread, or the cruft, which has been 
more dried by the heat of the oven, is eafieft' 
digefled ; it contains the empyreumatic part, 
expelled by fire from the flour - y it produces 
an emollient effett on the bowels ; but, at the 
fame time, is more heating and leisnouriihing 
than the fofier part, or crumb. 

'Ihe great difference is bread is owing, 
to ihe different fpecies of grain from 
which it is made, partly to the time the flour 
has been kept ; for, when new, it is more dif- 
ficult to deprive it of its tenacity ; partly to its 
being more or Iefs cleaned from the bran ; 
partly to the different methods of fermenting 
and baking it ; to the difference in the water 
with which the flour has been kneaded ; and 
laftly, to the various ingredients of which the 
pafte has been compounded. The foftnefs of 
the mill-itbnes ufed in grinding the flour, may 
alfo vitiate the bread, by introducing particles 
of fand and marble, fo as to make it equally 
noxious to the- teeth, and oppreflive to me 
flomach. V; d, and thoroughly dried 

bread, is eafilv diflblved by water, without- 
rendering it vifcid or gelatinous : hence it is 
well adapted for the uie of the debilitated, as- 
well as for every age or temperament. 

Hafty-pudding, on account of its tenacity, 
and the quantity of mucilage it contains, is 
not fo eafily dige>iled as people, who feed their 
infants upon this dim, are apt to imagine. 
Porridge made of oatmeal, the common food 
of children and the lower clafs of adults in 
Scotland, is notfo heavy as that of wheat flour ; 
though both of them require vigorous digef- 
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live organs, robuft confutations, and ftrong 
.exercife, in order to produce a proper nutri- 
ment. 

The vermicelli y and macarone of the Italians, 
as well as all the different difhes made of flour 
mixed up into parte, and either boiled in water 
or (tewed in butter, *are ill calculated for 
.patients and convalefcentc, to whom they 
are frequently adminiftered. A pafte, when 
it is fo elaftic that it can be formed into 
•balls, is extremely difficult to be digefted. All 
-unfermented paftry is excefiively trying to the 
ftomach ; and inftead of wondering that the 
lovers of fuch dainties are continually troubled 
with indigeflion and other ftomachic com- 
plaints, it would be againft the order of things 
if it were otherwifc. 

Bread ought not to \>e eaten with every 
dim ; it is more ufeful and neceffary with 
■thoiib articles that contain much nourifhment 
in a fmall bulk, in order to give the ftomach 
a proper degree of expaniion. Befides, the 
addition of bread to animal food has another 
advantage, namely, that of preventing the 
difguft attending a too copious ufe of flefh, 
and its ftrong tendency to putrefaction. But 
if we accultom ourielves to eat new baked 
bread, to provifions already indigeftible in 
themfelves, fuch as fat gee(e, bacon, blood- 
faufages, and the like, wc make them ftill more 
infupportable to our digeftive organs. Of the 
different kinds of grain, from which bread is 
prepared, that of rye is by far the raoft whole- 
ibme for people of a fedentary life, as well as 
the delicate and nervous. For though it be 
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lefs nourifliing, it is likewife lefs tenacious, 
and more eafily digefted, than bread made of 
wheat.* 

Rice contains a thin, unelaftic, and eafily 
foluble mucilage. It is one of the popular 
prejudices, that rice has a tendency to produce 
coflivenefs : this is only fo far true as the ufe 
of it, by perfons of languid and debilitated 
conliitutions, is fometimes attended with flat- 
ulency, which fufficiently accounts for its fec- 
ondary effect. To avoid fuch unpleafant con- 
fequences, rice ought to be eaten with the 
addition of fome fpice, fuch as cinnamon, fen- 
nel, car raway, annis-feed, and the like ; par- 
ticularly by thofe of a phlegmatic habit, and 
flow digeftion. — In India, where this plentiful 
grain is almoft the only food of the natives, 
it is regularly eaten with fuch quantities of 
pepper, and other ftrong fpices, that Europe- 
ans, on their firfl arrival, cannot partake of 
this high-feafoned dim. From a cuftom fo 
•beneficial in its phyfical effecls, we may con- 
clude, that the Indians, though directed more 
by inftincl: than fcientiflc induction, are not 
altogether unacquainted with the rules of diet. 

* A few years fince, when ferious apprehenfions of an ap- 
proaching famine were entertained, in coni'equcnee of the lcarei- 
ty, or rather the high price of flour in this country, the minds of 
men were fcduloufly employed in refearches tending to avert the 
impending calamity. Compoiitions of various fuhfrances to ferve 
as fubflitutes for bread, furh as grey-peas, boric-beans, potatoes, 
and many other farinaceous vegetables, were repeatedly tried. 
And although a very nourifliing and palatable bread was form- 
ed of flour mixed with rice and potatoes, yet the prejudices of 
the lower, as well as the higher clafles of the peopk-, in favour 
of wheaten bread, were too great and inveterate, to admit fo 
ufet'ul and beneficial an innovation, 
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One of the befl: preparations of rice is the 
mucilage, or jelly, which is obtained by boil- 
ing two ounces of it ground to fine powder, 
and a quarter of a pound of loaf-fugar in one 
pint of water, until it becomes a tranfparent 
thick broth : this, when expreffed through a 
cloth, and allowed to cool, is a palatable and 
wholefome jelly. 

Oats, when nulled or deprived of the hulk, 
and reduced to groats, are ufed as the common 
dim for the infirm and fick in England, France, 
and Germany. They impart to the water a 
thick mucilage, which, with the addition of a 
few currants boiled in it, is of a nourifhing 
und flightly aperient quality. 

Barley, or rather pearl-barley, may be ufed 

with a fimilar intention, and is perhaps ftill 

mors nutritive j but, after decoction, the groff- 

er parts which remain ought not to be eaten. 

* Millet, or hirfe, is inferior to either oats or 

I • it polTefTes too crude a mucilage for 

Hive ftomachs. 

, Htcdfluitans) is fo called 

land, becaufe its feeds 

ibiy fweet and agreeable tafte, 

pa rticularly before the plant cornes to its full 

growth. It excels in richnefs and nutriment 

ali the orbcr vegetable productions of Europe ; 

and, boiled in milk, it affords excellent foups 

as well as puddings. Two ounces of this 

manna, properly cooked in milk and water* 

would be a Yufficient meal for the moil robuft 

and laborious man. Boiled in water alone, 

in the proportion of one ounce to three ^ints 

of water evaporated to one quart, witli the 

X 
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addition of fome fugar and white wine, it 
makes an agreeable and nouriihing dim for 
lying-in women, and other patients for whom 
animal food is improper, and whofe fituation 
requires the occafional ftimulus of wine. 



The fecond order of vegetable aliment in- 
cludes all the leguminous productions, as 
beans, peas, lentils, and the like ; thefe con- 
tain a folid gluten or mucilage, and afford a 
rich and ftrong nutriment, which bell: agrees 
with a vigorous ftomach. They alfo have a 
confiderable proportion of crude particles, 
which cannot be affimilated to our fluids, and 
mull therefore remain undis;efled in the bow- 
els, to the great detriment of the alimentary 
canal. The meal of the leguminous clafs is 
digefted with more difficulty than tUat of grain ; 
beudes, it contains much fixed air ; on which 
account it is extremely flatulent, is apt to pro- 
duce coftivenefs, and to communicate various 
kinds of acrimony to the blood. Thefe effects, 
however, it produces only when it is eaten too 
frequently and copioufly. Hence bread, made 
of peas or beans, either alone or mixed and 
ground together wit'h wheat, is improper for 
daily ufe. 

Yet we muff not imagine, that even the mod 
wholefome articles of food are altogether free 
from air : this element is a neceffary and ufe- 
ful ingredient, to promote the digeffion of 
alimentary fubftances. The proportion of fix- 
ed air varies extremely in different vegeta- 
bles : — all the leguminous plants particularly 
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abound with it ; and even perfons with whom 
they agree well, mufl have experienced flatu- 
lency and torpor, after a copious ufe of peas 
or beans. Thofe who are fond of peas-foup, 
would better confult their health, by boiling 
the peas whole, than fplit and deprived of their 
hufks ; for thefe promote the grinding of the 
peas, and prevent them from turning acid in 
the ftomach, which fplit peas readily do, while 
they are apt to occafion oppreffion in the bow- 
els, and a very troublefome heart-burn. 

Green peas, as well as French beans, boiled 
in their frefh Hate, are equally agreeable and 
wholefome j for they are lefs flatulent, and 
more eafy of digefUon, than in their ripe-date. 
It deferves to be remarked, in general, that all 
vegetables of the pulfekind, as they advance in 
growth., become more oppreffive tothe fto'macl 
srad confequeiitl) 



— 1 ■■« UuSig^f^nscg»— 



The third order of Vegetables comprifes 
(lie various kinds of falads and herbs ufed in 
cooking, fuch as greens, cabbage, fpinage, 
and the like. Thefe contain a great propor- 
tion of water, and little nourifhment : they 
ferve to fill the ftomach, refill putrefaction, 
and may therefore be eaten more freely in 
fummer than in winter ; being, befides, of a 
foftening, laxative, faponaceous, and confe- 
cmcntly folven-t nature, they are well calcu- 
lated to relieve the bowels. On account of 
their watery confidence, they are of peculiar 
fervice to lean people, to thofe who lofe much 
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moifture by perfpiration, or who are troubled 
with fluihings and undulations of the blood 
(in which cafe animabfood is improper) — and 
as thefe vegetables aiTilt infenfible perfpira- 
tion, they are cooling, and affifl all the emunc 
tories of the body. r I heir nourifhment is in 
proportion to the mucilage contained in them y 
but as this is in a very diluted (late, the ali- 
ment they afford is inconfiderable. They are 
further diftinguifhed by the earthly, acrid, 
and aerial particles which they contain, both, 
with refpecl: to therr nutriment, and their ef- 
fects upon the firft paflages. They become 
loft by boiling, many of the aerial particles 
are expelled, and they are thus rendered 
more digeftible. But the practice of boiling 
them in large quantities of water, which is 
afterwards poured off, is extremely abfurd 
and injudicious; for, with the water, their 
belt and moil nutritious parts are confequent- 
ly thrown away : hence thefe vegetables ought 
to be thoroughly warned, and, cabbage ex- 
cepted, ftewed in a fmall quantity of water, 
which will fo far be reduced by flow boiling, 
that it may be brought to the table, together 
with the vegetables. To improve their relifh, 
as well as to render thefe vegetables lefs flatu- 
lent, we generally add fpices, which alfo ailifl 
digeftion. And for the fame reafon, in a raw 
flate, they are eaten with vinegar, fait, pepper, 
and the like. 

Sa/ads, being in general eaten with oil and 
vinegar, call for all the powers of the ftomach, 
to digeft thefe liquids, together with the raw 
herbs. Baked vegetables with pafte and milk, 
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as they are prepared In fome countries, lofe 
all their principal virtues, and readily acquire 
an empyreumatic oil upon the cruft, which is 
indigeitible, and taints the fluids- with a dan- 
gerous acrimony. 

Afparagus is an excellent article of nu- 
triment, although fomewhat flatulent and di- 
uretic in its effects. The young moots of this- 
plant are not only the moll palatable, but at 
the fame time the molt falutary. — As a good 
fubftitute for fparrowgrafs, I can from experi- 
ence recommend the young buds of hops ^ which 
«re more eafily procured, fcarcely inferior to 
the former in tafte, and, on account of their 
aromatic' quality, very grateful and wholefome. 

Artichokes afford a light and tender food, 
perhaps (till more nutritive but lefs diuretic 
than afparagus ; for this reafon, they are pref- 
erable for culinary ufea. 

Spinage, a favourite dim with many, affords- 
no nutriment, paffes quickly through the *to~ 
mach and bowels, aimoft undigested ; and, 
being ufually dreifed with butter, it weakens 
the alimentary canal, produces loofenefs, and 
oonfequently is not proper food for the weak 
and debilitated: — In languid flomachs, fpinage 
is apt to produce acidity and the heart-bum. 

Sorrel poffeffes an acrid acidity, which de- 
prives the teeth of their enamel, and ought 
to be avoided by thofe who are already troub- 
led with an acid tafte in the mouth. 

Red Cabbage is one of the moil indigeftible 

vegetables, particularly as the French and 

Germans eat it, with ham and chefnuts ; it is 

thus, rendered heating, flatulent, and laxative, 

I2 
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and contains no nouriihment. — More digefti- 
ble, cooling, and lefs hurtful to the bowels, are 
the young fprigs of cauliflower ; but the mod 
indigeftibie of all is the Colewort (Caul's ra- 
pkius.) What has been faid with refpect to ' 
cabbage, is applicable alio to the Orach, or 
Atriplex, and the Lettuce, when eaten boiled 
or (tewed. 

While Cabbage is pofTeifed of excellent prop, 
erties ; it is lefs flatulent than the common 
greens, and, being full of water, it is diuretic, 
and fomewhat laxative. — It is remarkable, 
that all herbs and plants, in general, are more 
or lefs flatulent, according to their digeftibil- 
ity, and are difpofed to putrefcency," in pro- 
portion to the time they remain in the ali- 
mentary canal. 

Of White Cabbage fliced or cut in thin 
fhreds, and afterwards feafoned and falte^l, 
the Germans make Sauer Kraut ; which is 
eafrjy digefred, on account of the fait mixed 
with it, and the acetous fermentation it has 
undergone, before it is ufed, and by which 
the gieateft part of its fixed air is expelled, 
Sauer Kraut may be preferved frefh for a long 
time; it operates powerfully on the firfl: paf- 
fage,% being one of the moil excellent antifep- 
tics ; it has proved of lingular fervice at fea, 
in refilling the ravages of the fcurvy, and 
curing it in the moll alarming flages. We 
are indebted to Capt. Cook, for introducing 
this falutary dim among the failors, in fpite 
of all prejudices, and thus preferving the 
1th of many brave rnariuers. Laftly, Sauer 
Kraut Jjaj been found the bed preventive 
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againft epidemic diftempers, particularly a- 
gainft the dyfentery, and the putrid and pe- 
techial fevers, which it has even frequently 
cured. 

Lettuce contains many nitrous particles, is 
very cooling, and ufeful in the evening to 
thole who cannot deep, from the too great heat 
and undulations of the blood. But the copi- 
ous addition of oil and the yolk of eggs ren- 
ders it lefs digeftible than when eaten in its 
iirnple ft ate ; but if thefe muft be ufed it is 
better to add fome fugar, which decompofes 
thefe fubftances. The mod fuitable ingredi- 
ents of Salads, befides the Lettuce, are the va-. 
j^ous Creffes, Chervil, ( Chaerophylium bulbo- 
fum y Linn.) and the fcurvy-grafs, which, to- 
gether with other cooling herbs, produce the 
effect of cleanfing the humours, or, as fome 
fay, of purifying the blood, and are at the 
fame time diuretic j efpecially if eaten in, 
Spring, and upon an empty ftomach. 



The fourth order of Vegetables coniifts of all 
the efculent roots, or fuch as are ufed at our 
tables. They are either of the mild, or of the 
aftringent and acrid kind. The former are 
much more nourifhing and lefs flatulent than 
the latter, which however poffefs fome medic- 
inal powers, fuch as the various fpecies of rad- 
iflies, onions, garlic, and the like. 

Roots are neither fo nourifhing, nor foeafily 
digefted as animal food. Yet we may conlid- 
er it as a certain rule, that any kind of all- 
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merit, for which we feel a natural and perma- 
nent appetite, is conformable to our nature. 
Of this kind is that beneficial root, the potato, 
which, in the moil fimple preparation, and 
without any addition, affords an agreeable and 
wholefome food to almoft every perfon, and 
particularly to children. It is one of the light- 
ed alimentary fubftances, occafioning neither 
vifcidity nor flatulence, and can be hurtful 
only, when immoderately ufed. But, being 
a dry vegetable, and containing many earthy 
particles, it requires a proper quantity of drink. 
to prevent obftru&ions. Its excellent nour- 
ishment is fufficiently obvious in the healthinefs- 
of thofe country people, whofe principal food*, 
is potatoes, as well as animals that are fattened 
upon thefe roots-. 

The quicknefs with which the chyle made 
from potatoes is affimilated to the blood, leaves 
no doubt that they are eafily digefted ; for it 
is a general remark, that labouring people 
fooner feel a renewal of their appetite, after- 
potatoes, than any other fpecies of food. It, 
is a groundlefs afiertion, that they generate a 
thick and crude chyle, and corifequent'iy a 
grofs and vifcous blood. It is an equally un- 
founded fuppofition, which is amply refuted 
by experience, that the potato is a narcotic 
root, and that it is apt to ftupify the powers 
of the mind. This effect is produced only 
from a. too copious ufe of it, tog.ether with 
want of exercife ; in which cafes any other, 
food would be attended with fimilar confe= 
cmences. 
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The flimulating powers afcribed to potatoes 
appear to me merely fanciful. Thofe of a 
farinaceous confidence are much more eafily 
digefted, than the heavy and gelatinous kind. 
The flour made of potatoes is more wholefome 
for paftry, and for all thole dimes prepared of 
meal, than any other. The French have late- 
ly contrived a method of preparing a granula- 
ted flour from this root, which is grateful to 
the palate, and very nourifhing. It is per- 
formed by a machine of fimple conftruclion^ 
a reprefentation of which, together with a de- 
fcription, was given, fome time ago, in the 
Repertory of the Arts and Manufactures ;— - 
and it has alio been ufed fuccefsfully, when 
mixed with wheat flour, in making bread.* 

The Beet-root contains a large proportion of 
faccharine matter. By the lateft experiments 
of M. Achard, of Berlin, it has been proved, 
that about fourteen pounds weight produced 
one pound of raw fugar, exceedingly fweet, 
and without the intermixture of any other 
talle. Independent of this confideration, the 
beet is a valuable root, both in an economical 
and culinary r.efpe& ; it is pofleffed of mild 
aperient qualities, and ought to be eaten more 
frequently, for fupper, by thofe who are of a . 
coliive habit. Although it is not difficult of 
digeflion, yet fome lefs flatulent root, fuch as 
parfley, celery, or even potatoes, ought to be 
ufed together with the beet \ which addition 

* Whatever has been formerly (aid againftthe life of potatoes, 
it is now wdl underfiood that^hey ire '.vho'ei.-me. noiirifliing, 
and light W the ftomach, even in the wteakeft constitutions.— (VI, 
Parmentier; oi Paris, lived for ftveral week-- on potatoes onb,-, 
without experiencing any ill effects en his health. 
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will render it not only more palatable, but al- 
io more iui table to the ftomach and bowels. 

Carrots are extremely flatulent, and there- 
fore an improper food for the weak, and thofe 
inclined to acidity ;, by fuch individuals they 
can fcarcely be digefled, unlefs taken with the 
addition of fpice, and a proper quantity of 
fait ; by which means their fermentation and 
corruption in the ftomach will be in a great 
meafure prevented. In other refpects, they 
contain a good and copious alimentary fluid, 
at the fame time powerfully affett the kidneys, 
and are likewife anthelmintic, or deftru&ive 
of worms. 

Par/nips, befides their fweet mucilage, con- 
tain fomewhat of the aromatic principle, be- 
ing more nourifhing and lefs flatulent than 
carrots. To deprive them entirely of the- 
latter quality, they ought to be boiied in two' 
different waters ; but by this precaution they 
partly Lofe their fweet tafte, and become iefs 
nourimingr. 

Turnips are nutritive, but flatulent, and not 
eafy of digeftion ; they become ftill more in- 
digeflible with age. — The lead flatulent and 
m^ft nourifhing of thefe roots are the long 
kind, or Swedifh Turnip, lately introduced 
into this country. 

Par/ley, as well as Stnallage, are of a fweet, 
ffimulating, and aromatic nature. The for- 
mer, efpeciaMy, was by the older phyficians- 
fuppofed to purify the blood ; an effect which 
modern medical obfervers would not only 
doubt, but even ridicule. So much, howev- 
er, is certain, that parfley is a mild aperient 
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and diuretic. Yet, for thefe falutary pur- 
pofes, it ought not to be eaten in a raw but 
boiled ftate. 

Celery is one of the molt fragrant roots we 
poflefs in our climate, though its moots and 
leaves are more commonly ufed for falads, 
than the root itfelf. There are two fpecies 
of celery known among gardeners, both of 
which are eftimable : one produces thick 
knobby roots, not unlike the fize and figure 
•of a fhort pine-apple ; the other has a variety 
of fmall white, tender, and odorous roots. 
The latter fpecies is more common in this 
country, while the former is much efteemed 
in France and Germany, where it is eaten in 
thin flices, previoufly foaked in vinegar ; a 
preparation which, in fummer, affords a cool- 
ing and wholefome dim. In a raw ftate, cele- 
ry is digefted with fome difficulty, which may 
be removed by boiling it in water, or foaking 
it, as before obferved, for a fhort time in vine- 
gar. — The Germans prepare an artificial cof- 
fee from this root, by cutting it into fmall 
fquare pieces, which are dried and roafted in 
the ufual manner. Dr. Unzer occafionally 
recommends this native coffee to his patients, 
particularly to nurfes and lying-in-women, as 
a wholefome fubftitute for either tea, or the 
real coffee of the fhops. 

The Skirret-rooty and the Scorzenera of 
Spain, poffefs more fpicy and flimulating than 
nutritive qualities. Both thefe roots, as well 
as the three preceding, are diuretic, and con- 
fequently in a flight degree flimulating. The 
Garret, in particular, has an agreeably fweet 
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and fpicy flavor, and is fo tender, that it cam 
fcarcely bear to be boiled. For this reafon, 
it is mod properly eaten when raw, like fruit, 
■or may be ufed as an excellent ingredient 
in loups and broths. — The Scorzenera, on 
the contrary, ought to be deprived of its black 
ifkin, and only eaten boiled : by foaking the 
xaw root for half an hour in cold water, it 
uofes its bitter tafle, and is lifcewife rendered 
lefs flatulent. 

The Salfafy, or Goat's-beard, is a root con- 
taining ftill more of the faccharine principle, 
•than the fcorzenera : being a good fubftitute 
for fparrowgrafs, and more eafily reared in 
this climate, it certainly deferves to be more 
generally cultivated in our gardens. 

Onions, Garlic, Shallot, ■ and Chives,, are 
ftimulants : they affift digeftion, relieve the 
' bowels, expel flatulency, diiTolve (lime or mu- 
cus, and are therefore beneficial in difeafes 
which proceed from too much vifcidity ; be- 
fides, they increafe the appetite, and ought to 
be ufed principally as fpices, or medicines, 
They are powerful expectorants, 
avoided by very hot, irritable, and ch 
temperaments. Although thefe roots are 
eaten in quantities by whole* nations, yet 
from their penetrating and volatile fmell, 
which they communicate to the human breath, 
it is certain they agree beft with individuals 
of a cold and phlegmatic habit, and thofe 
whole ftomachs require fo powerful a ftim- 
ulus. 

All kinds of Radijhes may be confidered as 
medicinal roots ; they are peculiarly calculat- 
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ed to diflblve flimy humours, to generate, and 
alio to expel flatulency ; moving the air in- 
doled in the inteftines, and expelling it; by 
the copious air contained in themfelves. They 
are falubrious to firong and active ilomachs ; 
but in thofe which are deficient in elafticity) 
radifhes increafe flatulency to the higheft and 
moll troublefome degree. The fmall falad- 
radifhes are more readily digefted than the 
large root; they propel all the alimentary 
fluids towards the ftomach, increafe tkz ap- 
petite, and are therefore proper to be eaten 
before a meal. Old radifhes are altogether 
indigestible, and the whole genus, like onions 
and garlic, occafiou a very < breath. 

The Arrz w- root p c wdet • \ n ported hi- 

• ( iiy country from the Kail: Indies, appears 
to afford a larger proportion of nutritive mu- 
cilage than any vegetable hitherto difcovered : 
but it is to be regretted that the exorbitant 
retail-price (eight fhillings the pound weight) 
will preclude many invalids and convalef- 
cents from ufing this excellent root in broths 
and jellies. 



The fifth and laft order of Vegetable jfub- 
ftances comprehends the Fruit, or productions, 
of the different trees and fhrubs. 

Fruit, in general, pofleffes ftrongly refolv- 
ent powers, and it is the more beneficial, as 
it comes to maturity at a time when the 
is relaxed by the heat oi fommer, and when 
the blood has a ft'r ong tendency to inflamma- 
Y 
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tion. It is befides of great fexvice in attenua- 
ting the thick bilious impurities collected dur- 
ing the fummer, and of evacuating them by 
its laxative virtues. The acid contained in 
moll kinds is as ufeful to quench thirft, as to 
refill putrefaction. In weak ftomachs, how- 
ever, or fuch as are filled with impurities and 
flime, it is apt to ferment, and occafion fome 
inconvenience ; but this may be avoided by 
a temperate ufe, and efpecially by eating it 
boiled. m 

. The more fap or juice we meet with in 
fruit, it will prove the more flatulent ; and as 
the juicy, cooling, and watery fpecies of fruit 
require flrong digeilive organs, to prevent 
them from producing fermentation, flatulen- 
cy, and diarrhoea, a glafs of old wine is very 
proper to promote their digeflion. A gentle 
diarrhoea, brought on by eating ripe fruit, in 
fummer, has frequently a falutary effect. — 
Acrid and aftringent fruit, being rather a med- 
icine than food, is lefs hurtful to the. healthy, 
and to children, than is commonly imagined. 
Inllead of being noxious, as fome imagine, in 
inflammatory diforders, it is of the greateft 
fervice. Perfons of a thick and black blood 
cannot eat any thing more conducive to health 
than fruit, as it poffeffes the property of atten- 
uating and putting inch blood in motion ; but 
thofe of a watery and phlegmatic conltitution 
ought carefully to avoid it. 

Fruit preferved with fugar is antifeptic and 
nourifhing, but at the fame time flatulent ; and 
if preferved with fugar and fpices, it is heating 
and drying. It is moil wholcibine when eat- 
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en on an empty ftomach, which can exert all 
its power to difpel the air difengaged from it, 
and to remove it, before it begins to ferment. 
Boiling, as well as drying, corrects the flatu- 
lent tendency of frefh fruit, fo that, thus pre- 
pared, it will agree with every body. By ei- 
ther of thefe methods it is deprived of its 
fuperfluous humidity, as well as of its fixed 
air ; whence it becomes more nourifhing, but 
lt-f; cooling, than in the frefli (late. 

Sago is the medullary part, or marrow, col- 
lected from a fpecies of palm-tree growing in 
the Mulucca and other iflands of the Eafl-In- 
cfies. This fubltance, although not ftriclly the 
fruit of a tree, well deferves the nrft place 
here ; for it is ufed as bread by the natives of 
India, who macerate it in water, and form it 
into cakes. The grains of fago, fold in the 
(hops, are obtained by a more artificial procefs : 
they furnifh a nourifhing and agreeable jelly 
with water, milk, or broth ; but require to be 

vioufly cleaned of the dull, mould, and fea- 
water. To make a complete folution of fago, 
the firfl decoction ought to be ftrained, and 
afterwards boiled a fecond time, for about half 
an hour. Prepared in this manner, it is a 
proper difh for the confumptive and con- 
vLilefcent, as well as thofe whofe digellion is 

ak or impaired. 

Cherries produce the effects now Hated, in a 

ry pre eminent degree ; they are excellent 
in fcurvy, in putrid fevers, and in dyfentery ; 
they correct the blood when inclined to pu- 
trefcency, and by their faponaceous and mel- 
liferous juice, they powerfully refolve obitruc- 
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tions in the fnteftines. Thofe who ufe then: 
\yith this intention, may eat them at any time 
of the day, though they operate moft effectu- 
ally in the morning, on an empty ftomach. 
Even the fweet fpecies contain a llimulating 
acid, which, in proportion to their juicy con- 
fidence, difagrees more or lefs with the weak 
and debilitated ; for this fap or juice eafily 
ferments in the flomach, and produces flatu- 
lency, diarrhoea, and acidity. On account of 
thefe peculiar effects, perfons whofe ftomachs 
are bilious and vitiated, who are troubled with 
putrid eructations, and an offenfive breath, 
ought to eat them freely, to counteract that 
difpofition to putridity. 

Cherries are divided into the aqueous-fweet, 
aqueous-acid, and the dry pulpous kinds. 
The Spanifh cherries are the moil difficult 
to digeft, but are alfo the moft nourifning. 
The aqueous-fweet kind, as our early common 
cherries, are unwholefome ; becaule their juice 
eafily ferments, and occafions colic and diar- 
rhoea. The watery-acid fort are the beft of 
any; their juice flrengthens the ftomach, pu- 
rifies the blood, and is the lead flatulent. 
Dried cherries are in many difeafes an excel- 
lent article of diet, on account of their cooling 
and antifeptic properties. The fwallowing 
of cherry-ftones, however, is highly perni- 
cious, as thefe ftones have fometimes been 
found to accumulate in the inteftines, to form 
lumps cemci ether by vifcid phi 

and thus to produce the molt violent and fa- 
tal fymptoms, 
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Plums alfo poffefs medicinal virtues ; they 
are nourifhing and attenuating. Prunes, or 
dried plums, are of peculiar fervice to coftive 
habits, affording an agreeable and nutritive 
difh ; but, as they are apt to produce flatulency, 
it would be advifeable to eat them either when 
the ftomach is empty, or for fupper, without 
mixing them with other aliment. Under this 
limitation, they are both aperient and cooling, 
and agree with almoft every con fetation j but 
plums eaten frefh, and not quite ripe, efpe- 
cially in large quantities, are very apt to oc- 
cafion loofenefs, colics, and other maladies of 
the ftomach and inteftines. The larger fort 
of plums are in general more dangerous, in 
this refpect, than the fmall ones, as they (par- 
ticularly the green and yellow kind) are fel- 
dom allowed to grow perfectly ripe. 

Tamarinds are more frequently employed 
for medicinal purpofes, than as an article of 
diet. . M he pulp of this fruit is one of the moll: 
grateful acids ; which, if taken in the quanti- 
ty of from half an ounce to an ounce or more, 
F ; '; ative. By its acidity, it is 

well calculated to quench thirit and allay im- 
! crate heat. 

Peaches abound with juice, and though not 
very nourifhing, they are not productive of 
diarrhoea. This falutary fruit was formerly 

ried as unwh e { but it is rather fer- 

v "able m obftructions and bilious diforders. 
Sugar, wine, ann the like, diminifh the go 

; and even whi rv- 

ed in brandy, they aie not fb wholefi 
■when frefh j fiacethey become hard by all ar~ 
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tificial preparations. The kernels likewife of 
peaches are a wholefome bitter, and are clean- 
fing, on account of their aflringent properties. 
As there are various kinds of peaches, of 
an inferior quality, it will be ufeful to point 
out th: diftinguifhing marks of that fruit, in 
a mature (late. The beft fort of peaches have 
a delicate thin (kin, which is eafily feparated 
from the pulpous part. Thofe which are not 
naturally fmooth ought to be covered with 
only a fmall quantity of down j for too much 
down or wool on the furface is a fign of their 
inferior quality. They are likewife not to be 
depended upon as being wholefome, if they 
are of a fize either too fmall or preternatural- 
ly large. Their pulp ought to be delicate, 
yet folid, fomewhat fibrous, and full of juice ; 
it mould not adhere to the ftone or kernel, 
and readily melt in the mouth. 

Apricots are more pulpy than peaches, but 
perhaps lefs nutritive : their juice readily fer- 
ments and turns acid in weak ftomachs ; yet, 
when ripe, and ufed with moderation, they 
are cooling and antifeptic, particularly for bil- 
ious and plethoric individuals. 

Of Fears , fome are extremely hard, aflrin- 
gent, and difficult of digeftion ; but the more 
juicy pears have a faponaceous, nourifhing, 
and readily dii fluid ; in their effects 

tjiey referable the iweet kind of apples, ex- 
cept that they are lefs relaxing to the bowels. 
t ears are of a more flatulent tendency than 
any of the fru ed, and ef- 

pecktfly the hard winte; pi 
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at a time when the ftomaqji requires ftimulat- 
ing more than cooling food. 

Apples are, in their general effett, fimilar 
to other fruit, and, befides their aromatic 
virtues, are pofleffed of laxative properties. 
They are ferviceable in difeafes of the bread, 
to remove fpafmodic contractions, to neutral- 
ize acrimony, and to attenuate vifcid phlegm. 
With this intention, apples are raoft bene- 
ficial when eaten either roafted or boiled. The 
common people in Germany are fo fenfible 
of their excellent properties, in inflammatory 
difeafes, that they boil even the wild apples, 
and drink the water. This procefs deferves 
imitation, efpecially when apples become 
fcarce in Spring. 

Apples may be divided into the fpicy, the 
acidulated, and the watery fpecies. The firft, 
the various kinds of rennet, for example, have 
the molt delicate flavor, and are certainly the 
bed ; they do not contain a fuperfluity of wa- 
ter, and, from their vinous nature, are not apt 
to excite flatulency. Other kinds of apples, 
like the pippins, are too hard, confequently 
heavy to the ftomach, though fomewhat more 
nourifhing than the former. Stewed apples 
are eahly digefted and wholefome. 

The kernels or feeds of apples are bitter 
and aromatic ; Nature feems to have intend- 
ed the feeds for correcting the watery and 
fermentable fluids of this and all other fruit, 
apricots excepted. Hence the kernels of ap- 
ples and pears, as well as thofe of plums and 
cherries, ought to be eaten with the fruit, 
and not be thrown away asufelefs. — The but- 
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ter in the pafte of apple-pies may be confid- 
ered as an ufeful addition, on account of its 
tendency to prevent fermentation, though 
the paflry itfelf always difagrees with weak 
and irritable flomachs. 

Of Quinces we have two fpecies, namely, 
the apple and pear-quince : the latter are the 
mod wholefome, particularly thofe of Portu- 
gal. They are. an excellent antifeptic, and 
ra this refpect the befl kind of fruit, contain- 
ing an acid and much mucilage. They are 
not productive of obftructions ; but their 
like that of all other fruit, is digefted 
with fome difficulty. They are generally eat- 
en boiled with fugar, and are excellent in 
dyfentery, on account of their copious mu- 
cilage, 

In Lemons, Oranges, and other fruit of that- 
kind, we meet with three different fubftances. 
The external rind contains an effential oil, 
ftrongly aftringent and heating ; the fecond 
©r white rind is without tafle ; the third part 
©f them is a falubrious, cooling, and acid 
pulp, highly efficacious in counteracting the 
putrid tendency and diffolution of the blood. 
The juice of lemons and limes is one of the 
ftrongeft vegetable acids j* and that o£ oran- 

* Jf the objections frarted againfi the ufc of rhefe acids, by 3 
Ihte phvfician in Germany, L'r, Unzer, be well founded, we 
ought to guard ag--.ii.lt their ufe. He maintains that, although 
lemons and limes may be whnlefomeand refreshing fruits in their 
native country, yet as they are packed up and lent to us in an 
unripe (tate, tiny poflefs an acrid and unnatural acid, from not 
having undergone the vinous and acetous fermentations, and 
which consequently cannot b< The juice, especially, 

which is obtained from the middle of thofe fruits, having acquir- 
ed an highly aflringcnt though not unplcafant ufte, from the 
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ges and fhaddocks, though milder, is not lefs 
Salutary. 

Thefe acids are of a very faponaceous con- 
fidence ; they attenuate the fluids, remove 
obftru&ions, encourage digeftion, ftimulate 
the appetite, quench thirft, cool the blood, 
counteract putrefaction, are a principal reme- 
dy in pectoral, bilious, and inflammatory dif- 
eafes, as likewife in fcurvy, in all affections 
of the kidneys, and an antidote againft the 
narcotic vegetable poifons. Hence the larg- 
e(t dofe of opium may be checked in its nar- 
cotic effects, if a proper quantity of the acid 
of lemons be taken with, or immediately af- 
ter it. Four grains of pure opium, for in- 
itancc, or one hundred drops of laudanum, is 
a very powerful and fometimes fatal dofe j 
yet if one ounce of the pure acid of lemons, 
-er two ounces of orange juice, be added to 
every grain of opium,. or to twenty-five drops 
of laudanum, it will produce a very different 
effect. Inftead of fiupifying the perfon who 
takes it, and of being attended with painful 
coftivenefs, it will not only prove laxative, 
but induce firft a cheerfulnefs, not attainable 
by the ufe cither of opium or itrong liquors, 
and afterwards bring on a gentle and refreitu- 
ing fleep. 

ftyptic quality of the lifter kernels, is extremely un-wholcfc-me. 
It is, according to the obi} rvations of Dr. Unzer, very apt to im- 
pair digeflion, and to occafion. eithei d .trrhoea or conftipation of 
the bowels. — Such effects, however, will he produced only when 
thefe acids arc immoderately uli d ; in which cafe the mo ft whole- 
fome fuhftanccs will lie attended with bad confequences, and ever 
form exceptions from the general rale. Yet-I muft agree with 
Dr. U. that the pee! of tenons and oranges contains an inflamma- 
ble and heating oil, which, if rubbid on fugar, for making punch* 
lemonade, &C. is apt to produce dangerous efledts. 
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Of thefe effects I can fpeak from my own 
experience, as well as that of others. Opium, 
ufed with this addition, is one of the moil fal- 
trtary and beneficial fubflances with which we 
are acquainted. I am farther inclined to be- 
lieve, that the Turks, who eat very little ani- 
mal food, could not bear the large quantities 
of opium they fwailow, were it not for the 
copious ufe of vegetable acids. And that 
thefe form a principal part of a Turkim fum- 
mer diet, every traveller knows, who has 
vifited the eaftern climates. 

For thefe reafons, I cannot fufficientlv rec- 
ommend the ufe of acids to perfons, who are 
either aecuftomed, or obliged, to take opiates 
in large dofes. In choleric, bilious, and pleth- 
oric habit-, in thofe Hable to obftruclions, 
whofe alimentary canal is unclean, and laftly, 
in thole who feel a determination of the blood 
to the head, opium is an uncertain, and even 
rou3 medicine, without the addition of 
vegetable acids. The want of the acid of 
lemons may be effectually fupplied by an in- 
digenous production : — barberries afford an 
acid fully as ftrong, and nearly as agreeable, 
as that of lemons. 

r J he juice of the various fpecies of Ra'ifins is 
not unlike that of ripe lemons in its properties, 
but lefs efficacious. There are various kinds 
of that excellent fruit. Among the larger 
fort, thofe of a blueilh colour, imported from 
Marfeilles, are the beft ; while the Spaniih 
raifms, of a light brown colour, are inferior 
to thofe of any other fpecies. Both kinds, as 
well as Currants, contain much nutriment, 
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but cannot be recommended for frequent ufe, 
as they all tend to produce flatulency, partic- 
ularly in individuals of relaxed habits and a 
fedentary life. On this account, they ought 
to be eaten with oth^r food, in which cafe 
they are emollient, gently laxative, and fome- 
times anodyne. 

Gocfeberries, having lefs of the acid than 
either raifins or currants, are perhaps more 
wholefome, efpecially if their fkin and other 
impurities are not fwallowed together with the 
juice. When ufed in a green date, for fauces 
and pies, they are cooling and refrefhing ; and, 
when ripe, poifefs fimilar properties with 
cherries. 

Figs abound with faccharine matter, and 
are uncommonly nutritive, though at the fame 
time of a flatulent nature, unlefs eaten with 
bread or other mealy fubftances. — Of fimilar 
effects are mulberries and rafpberries : the 
former have a more mucilaginous and nourifh- 
ing juice, while that of the latter is more of a 
vinous nature, and one of the beft cordials for 
allaying third and affording refrefhment. 

Grapes and Strawberries are both excellent 
fruits. They are uncommonly refolvent, lax- 
ative without debilitating, and promote all the 
natural evacuations ; but at the fame time, 
grapes are in a high degree flatulent. 

The quality of grapes depends much on 
climate and foil. Thofe of a fweet tafte, and 
aromatic flavour, only ought to be ufed. They 
agree bed when eaten on an empty ftomach, 
with a fmall quantity of bread. Befides their 
flightly nouriftiing quality, it is affirmed by 
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fome writers, that they cool the blood and an- 
imate the nerves. 

Strawberries, if eaten plentifully, have been 
found a fafe preventive againft the Hone in the 
kidiieys ; as is attelted by the experience of 
the celebrated Linnjeus. Yet the i'mall 
itones contained in ftrawberries, as well as in 
grapes, are faid to accumulate in the interlines 
of fome individuals, and to give rii : e to the 
molt obllinate conftipations, nay even to the 
iliac paJiion. The be ft method of eating ftraw- 
berries is with pure water, and fweeteried with 
a little fugar ; they are more heating with 
wine, but lefs wholefome ; with milk or cream 
they are an agreeable but improper compo- 
fition. As a medicine, the wild ftrawberry is 
far preferable to any other. 

Cucumbers are a wholefome, gently opening, 
and cooling fruit, which may be of consider- 
able fervice to the confumptive, as it has the 
property of fweelening acrid humours. They 
(how a tendency to ferment, and produce diar- 
rhoea ; but this may be prevented by the ad- 
dition of vinegar and pepper, which alfo coun- 
teracts their natural coldnefs. Prepared with 
oil, vinegar, fait, and pepper, they are infup- 
portable to fome weak ftomachs, and occafion 
frequent eru&ations and flatulency. But 
properly pickled, they are an excellent anti- 
feptic, though unfit to be given to children and 
wet-nurfes. 

Much of the fame nature with cucumbers 
are Melons ; but they are more aromatic, and, 
in this refpect, more wholefome. Water-melons 
require more fpice and wine than Mujb-melons ; 
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as they partake more of the nature of Cucum- 
bers. 

Gourds, a fruit of the melon-kind, but lefs 
fweet, and of a much larger fize, if boiled in 
milk, after the firfl water has been poured off, 
and with the addition of fait and pepper, af- 
fords fufficientiy wholefome and nutritive food, 

Olives, in their natural ftate, are bitter, 
acrid, and exceedingly difagreeable ; though 
their tafte is much improved when pickled, as 
we receive them from abroad, particularly in 
the fmaller kind, or Lucca olives. On ac- 
count of the abundance of oil which they con- 
tain, they are unfit for delicate ftomachs, and 
are pernicious, eipecially when eaten for de- 
sert, after a heavy dinner. 

Almonds, Walnuts, Hazlenuts, and Nuts in 
general, arc extremely difficult of digeflion, 
•on account of the oil they- contain, which 
readily turns acrid»and rancid ^n the ftomach, 
and occaiions the heart-burn. Bilious indk 
wduais mould by no mean-; cat them ; and 
there is nothing io abfurd as Lnifter at- 

mond-m'dk as a common diet o febrile 

patients. This milk confiits altogether of oily 
and almoft infoluble parts, which heat and vi- 
tiate the ftomach, ftimulate the bile, and are 
eafily decomposed from the water with which 
they are mixed. It quickly fpoils ; frequent- 
ly, indeed, before it is introduced into the 
ftomach : it is not in the leaft degree cooling, 
and its nouriihing quality is very improperly 
employed in fevers, and all thole diieafes 
which arc attended with debility of the ali- 
mentary canal. 

Z 
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Nuts and almonds ought to be eaten only 
■while freih, and when the fkin, which is ex- 
tremely altringent and hurtful, can be re- 
moved. They mould be well chewed, and 
eaten with fait ; for every piece fwallowed 
entire is indigestible, and the fait renders them 
mifcible with our fluids as a faponaceous mafs. 
If eaten in large quantities, they remain in 
the ftomach, cannot be expelled by any med- 
icines, and produce alarming and fometimes 
fatal diforders. In general, they occafion dif- 
ficult breathing, vomiting, and complaints in 
the bowels, which have been obferved to be 
very common in thofe autumns that were pro- 
ductive of great quantities of nuts. 

Laft among the vegetable productions, we 
may clafs the various fpecies of Mujhrooms. 
They are all of a tough, leathery confidence ; 
and being almoft indigeftible, they afford little 
nutriment, notwithstanding they, in a great 
meafure, refemble animal food. 

Several kinds of muihrooms are faid to con- 
tain a narcotic and acrimonious poifon. And 
as thofe of a harmlefs kind cannot be eafily 
diftinguifhed from the bad ones, this might be 
a fufficient reafon to abftain from the ufe of 
them altogether. But if they muft appear at 
our tables, vegetable acids, or vinegar, are the 
belt antidotes, to counteract their pernicious 
effeds. Pickled with vinegar, or falted, mufh- 
rooms become ftill more tough ; and roafted 
with butter, they are an indigeftible mafs, and 
extremely liable to turn rancid in the ftomach. 
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Of Drink in particular. 
I. With refpecl to its Quantity. 

Drinking is perhaps more neceffary to the 
fupport of animal life than.Eating ; for drink 
is indifpenfable to the foliation and digeftion of 
food. Thofe who drink too little, people, for 
inftance, of a fedentary life, and particularly 
women, are fubjeft to complaints of indi- 
geftion. Sufficient drink prevents the incraf- 
fation of the blood, and the obftru&ion of the 
fmaller veffels ; it tends to clear the blood of 
the acrid particles generated in it ; and it pro- 
motes the neceffary lecretions, fuch as the bile 
and the gaft ric juice of the ftomach. 

We ought to drink only when we are 
thirfty, and to defifl when third is quenched : 
but this is feldom the cafe, becaufe many of 
our liquors Simulate the palate. Pure water, 
therefore, is an ineilimable beverage, as it will 
not induce us to drink mere than is neceffary. 
We mould drink in a greater proportion than 
we eat ; for the quantity of our fluids by far 
exceeds that of the foiids, and confequently 
there muft be fecreted more fluids than foiids. 
The general rule may be given, to take about 
double the proportion of liquid to the dry food j 
but this cannot be accurately obferved, nor is 
it applicable in all cafes. 

The feafon, the weather, cold, heat, the na- 
ture of our food, and the greater or lefs degree 
of our exercife, require more or lefs drink at 
one time than at another. Thirft, however, 
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is as good, if not a better guide than hunger ; 
and he who is accuftoined to drink water only, 
will not eafily tranfgrefs the meafure, if he 
drink as often as nature calls upon him. 
With a proper choice of food, every one would 
drink conformably to his wants. Hence it is 
needlefs to recommend water as a beverage to 
perfo.ns who will not be perfuaded to change 
their irregular mode of eating. 

The more we eat in quantity, and the drier 
our victuals are, the more we ought to drink. 
The phlegmatic have lei's inclination to drink 
than thole of a fanguine and choleric tempera- 
ment. The laborious ousjht to drink i 
than the fedentary, and ftili more in fummer 
than in winter, to fupply the humours loft by 
infenfible perfpiration. 

In the morning when we rife, we generally 
feel an inclination for drink, which is relieved 
by tea, coffee, or other warm liquors. Water 
would unqueflionably be a more proper bev- 
erage at this time ; and I venture to fay, it 
would be difagreeable to thofe only, whofe 
ftomachs are fpoiled by the habitual ufe of 
warm liquors and hot rolls. A glafs of pure 
freih water, and a while after it, a piece of 
bread with fome fruit, or even butter, would 
afford a very wholefome breakfaft, by which 
the ftomach and theinteftines might be clear- 
ed, the blood and humours refrefhed, and the 
whole body /hengthened. If the ftomach be- 
not loaded with mucus or relaxed by tip; 
a bafon of fv. v h a pit 

flale bread, i .laftinS; 

and Sami' 
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To drink immediately before a meal, is im- 
proper, becaufe the ftomach is thereby fwelled, 
and rendered lefs fit for the digeftion of food.. 
Hence, to avoid the neceffity of drinking, it 
is advifable, not to take any violent exercife 
immediately before dinner. To drink much 
at night, previous to our going to bed, is 
likcwife hurtful. But the drinking before a 
meal is more noxious than at any other time ; 
becaufe the ftomach is filled with the liquid 
we fwallow ; the bile and the gaftric juice 
there collected are too much diluted ; and 
confequently the important office of digef- 
tfon is checked. 

To drink much during the time of taking 
food is alfo objectionable ; as the ftomach is 
thus rendered incapable of receiving the due 
portion of aliment. Cold beer or water does 
not well agree with warm victuals ; and the 
teeth are injured by taking hot and cold fub~ 
ftanccs in immediate fucceffion. In the hot 
weather of Summer, it is fcarcely poflible to 
delay drinking till the dinner be finifhed ; and 
it is the more neceiTary, or rather lefs hurtful, 
at this time, as the bile which ferves to diifolve 
the vi&uais, then requires greater dilution 
In Winter, unlefs we eat very dry and faked 
provisions, we feel lefs inclined to drink at 
table But if we mult drink in the intervals 
of eating, it would be molt conducive to di- 
geftion to drink water only, and in fmail quan- 
tities : as pure water is more proper during the 
time of eating, becaufe it agrees with all dimes 
without exception. Yet a glafs or two of 
wine, during dinner, particularly for the aged 

Z 2 
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and debilitated, is proper and conducive to 
digeftion. 

Some advife us never to drink without eat- 
ing fomething ; but he who drinks only when 
nature requires it, has no occafion to eat every 
time he drinks. Pcrfons, on the contrary, who 
are once accuftomed to drink more than is ne» 
ceflary, or to make ufe of hot, Simulating, and 
intoxicating liquors, would do well to eat al- 
ways fo.ne bread or other folic! food along 
with them. Indeed we ought to begin to 
drink only after our appetite for food is fatis- 
iied, and then it mould be done gradually 
during digeftion. This function may be dis- 
turbed by large draughts of liquor, which oc- 
ntation and flatulency. — Glafs is 
the moil proper fuhfhnce for drinking-vefiels ; 
for no other but the fluoric acid will affect it. — 
For the lake of delicacy, as well as health,, 
every perfon at table ought to be furnifhed 
with a feparate glafs. or other veflel for h:5 
drink. 

Much drink loads and opprefTes the ftomach, 
as it difiends -.it ioo much ; but it is not nearly 
lb hurtful as too much food. Every beverage 
relaxes the ftmnaeh*; and perfons whofe bow- 
els are not fufficiently elafttc, fnould-be careful 
in the quantity theyi d\ ink ; for an immoderate 
proportion of it iken digeftion, dilute 

the fluids too n rid conduct the 

too quickly through r T :c alimentary canal. 
An undue portic lers the 

of the blood too thin 'cry ; from a thill 

blood arifes alio a weak alimentary fluid, ccn- 
ntly a gi . , and 
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On the other hand, too little drink is equafc 
ly improper ; digeflion is weakened ; many 
parts of victuals remain undifiblved, and are 
not conducted to the la&eals, becauie the 
proper means of diluting them are wanting j 
the blood becomes thick and vifcid j and fi- 
nally, the fecretions and excretions a<re net 
duly performed, becaufe the different canals 
arc too dry and contracted.. 

II. With refpett to its Quality,. 

There is as great a diverfity among the 
kinds of beverage, as there is among thofe of 
food : water itfelt is of very different qualities., 
according to the particles with which it is im» 
pregnated, and the places from which it is ob- 
tained. That of wells, fprings, riven, lakes, 
fwamps, and the various mineral waters, all 
differ in their fenfible properties. Even cold 
and warm water produce different effe&s. 
The former, when moderately ufed-, flrength- 
ens the flomach, and proves debilitating only 
when it is drunk in too large quantities. 
Warm water is always relaxing, and Hill more 
fo when taken in a large quantity ; it remains 
longer in the flomach than cold water, and con- 
fequently is more eppreffive : cold liquor dim- 
ulates the flomach, but warm drink diminiuV 
es its elaflicity. 

If the flomach be overfilled with drink, and 
its elasticity weakened, a- glafs of flrong wine, 
or other fpirituous liquor, may remedy this 
inconvenience. — Water can only £o far be 
called nourifliing, as it fupplies the aqueous 
parts we continually lofe, It is the bafis of 
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all other liquids, and the greater proportion 
of water they contain, the more fit they are 
to promote digeftion. 

Spring-water originates partly from that of 
the fea, which has been changed into vapours 
by fubterraneous heat, and partly from the 
atmofphere. As it is diffolved, purified, and 
filtered in a variety of ways, before it becomes 
viable to us, it is lighter and purer than other 
waters. 

"Well-water is more or lefs pure, according 
as it patTes over beds of earth, which contain 
foluble, or minute particles. Wells opened 
in a fandy foil are the pureft, becaufe the wa- 
ter is there moll completely filtered. The 
more frequently a well is ufed, the better its 
water, provided that no impure fubftances are 
introduced into it ; for,' the longer water 
Hands nnmoved, it turns the fconer putrid. 
Well-water, finally, may be molt effectually 
purified by filtering it through a quantity of 
land and fmall pebbles ; and ftill more con- 
veniently by means of filtermg-ftones.* 

River-water is more pure and wholefome, if 
it flows over a fandy and ftony foil, than if it 
pafs over muddy beds, or through towns, vil- 
lages, and forefts, from which it receives many 
impure fubflances : the water is rendered foul 
by fillies, amphibious animals, and plants. 
Laflly, the more rapid the courfe of the river, 
the eafier it clears itfdf of feculent particles, 
and the water becomes purer. 

* The filtering machines lately invented by RTr. Jofeph Collier, 
of London, promife to be very ufeful for dom'ftic purpofes, as 
they are applicable to all fluids, but more particularly water. 
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Lake-water much refembles that of rivers in 
its properties, but being lefs agitated, it is more 
impure, and better adapted to warning than 
cooking. 

The water, which in cafes of necefiity is ob- 
tained from fwamps or ditches^ is the word of 
all ; becaufe a great variety of impurities are 
collected in it, which in a ftagnant water and 
a foft foil readiiy putrify. And, as the mere 
exhalations of fuch waters produce a peililen- 
tial armofphere, it may be eafily conceived, 
that the ufe of them muft be attended with pu- 
trid and other dangerous difeafes. 

Rain-water is alio impure, as it contains 
many faline and oily particles, fcon putrifies, 
and principally confifts of the joint exhalations ' 
of animals, vegetables, a lerals, of an im- 

rncnie number and variety of fmall infects and 
their eggs, feeds of plants, and the like. — * 
Rain-water is particularly impure in places 
tilled with many noxious vapour?, fuch as 
marfhy countries, and large manufacturing 
towns, where the fumes of metallic and other 
fubftances are mixed with rain. In high and 
elevated fituations, at a diftance from impure 
exhalations, if no fir on g winds blow, and after 
a gentle fhower, rain-water is then pureft ; be- 
caufe the vapours of the atmofphere have al- 
ready fubnded. In Summer, however, on ac- 
count of the copious exhalations, rain-water is 
mod objectionable. 

Snow-water pcfiefTes the fame properties as 

rain-water, but it is purer : both are foft, that 

without fo many mineral and earthy parti- 

. as fpring, well, and river waters. Still 
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purer is hail-water, as being produced in the 
higher regions of the atmofphere, and having 
a form, in which it cannot eafily partake of im- 
purities. Laflly, Dew"/ as it arifes from the 
evaporations of various bodies of the vegeta- 
ble and animal kingdoms, is more or lefs im- 
pure, according to the different regions and 
feafons. 

As the health of man principally depends on 
the purity and falubrity of the water he ufes, 
we ought, where neceffary, to deprive it of its 
pernicious qualities ; and this can be done by 
boiling, filtering, and mod effectually by dis- 
tillation. The putrid fubftances in^the water 
may be corrected by the addition of an acid. 
Thus, half an ounce of alum in powder, will 
make twelve gallons of corrupted water pure 
and transparent in two hours, without impart- 
ing a fenfible degree of altriiigency. By the 
addition of a very fmall quantity of quick 
lime, water may be preferved from corruption 
in long voyages : or, to prevent water from 
putrefcence at fea, add a fmall quantity of 
alkali and vitriolic acid to every cafk, which 
will preferve it pure and wholcfome for a 
twelvemonth. Charcoal-powder has alfo been 
found to be excellently adapted to check the 
putrid tendency of water, and for this reafon 
the ftaves of the calks, ufed on fhipboard, 
ought to be well burnt in the infide, to keep 
the water from corrupting. Vinegar, or other 
ftrong acids, are alfo well calculated to cor r 
reft putrid water ; and may be either mixed 
with it, or drunk immediately after, to pre- 
vent its bad effects. 
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Wine, that falutiferous liquor to the infirm 
and the aged, may be divided into five prin- 
cipal claffes : 

1 ft, The fweet wines, for inftance, thofe 
of Hungary, Spain, Italy, Greece ; the Mala- 
ga, Malmfey, Madeira, and Cape wines. If 
thefe be genuine ; if they have not been adul- 
terated by the addition of fugar or honey, &c. 
if they have been properly fermented, they af- 
ford a true medicine to the weak and con- 
valescent. 

2d, The weakly acidulated wines ; fuch as 
old Rhenifh, Champaign, thofe of the Mofel. 
of the Neckar, Franconia, and Auftria ; of 
thefe the Rhenifh, Mofel, and Champaign 
wines are the beft. 

3d, The acid and tart wines ; among which 
are mod of the wines of Franconia, Thuringia, 
Saxony, Sileiia, and fome parts o¥ Branden- 
burg. Thefe wines, in general, are apt to 
occafion head-achs, complaints of the ftomach, 
and are befides of an unpleafant tafte. 

4th, The acidulated fweet wines, particu- 
larly thofe of France, as the common white 
wine and claret, are wholefome, provided that 
they be neither too old nor too new; and 

5th, 'fhejharp and ajlringent wines, fuch 
as Port wine, Burgundy, the dry or hard 
kinds of Madeira, Sherry, and the like, which, 
on account of their heating and binding nat- 
ure, ought to be ufed chiefly for medicinal 
purpofes. 

There are a great variety of fruit-wines, 
which are fermented like wines from the 
grape j for inftance, the currant lad raifin- 
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wines : but the artificial wines of this country 
are, in general, liable to many ftrong objec- 
tions. Among our home-made wines may 
be reckoned Cyder and Perry, which are prop- 
erly wines of Apples and Pears. Cyder and 
Perry are, it is faid, generally fermented and 
kept in leaden veflfels, or at lead the Apples 
and Pears are palled through leaden tubes; 
and the lead being readily dilTolved by the 
acid, is gradually introduced into the body, 
which produces painful and dangerous colics, 
and frequently gives rife to the molt defper- 
ate and incurable obdipations, among thofe 
habituated to the free ufe of thefe liquors. 

With refpecl: to the condiment parts of 
wine,, I (hall only remark, that every kind 
confi-fts of three principal ingredients, water, 
alcohol, or a pure fpirit, and [agar. If thefe 
three fubftances could be fo intimately com- 
bined as they are in wines, and if afterwards 
the proper aromatics were added, to impart 
to them the particular flavour, there is no 
doubt, but we could perfectly imitate every 
wine whatever. But the greatell obftacle to 
this fpeculationis the length of time, which 
wines require to arrive at a proper date of 
maturity, and which, in made wines, ought 
to be dill further prolonged. 

The more water the wine contains, it is the 
more fuitable beverage at table, and, when 
weak, it is in forne degree calculated to quench 
third. The ftrong wines, on the contrary, 
excite third, as they are drying, and affecl the 
organs of fecretion. As every kind of wine 
contains a greater or lefs quantity of acid, it 
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is an excellent antifeptic remedy, and hence 
it is given copioufly in putrid ulcers and ma- 
lignant fevers. Moderately ufed, it increafes 
the circulation of the fluids, and dilates the 
blood-veflels, promotes both the fecretions and 
excretions, and invigorates all the fun&ions 
of the body. Every motion is performed with 
greater vivacity, as is obvious from the addi- 
tional luftre of the eyes. But the ftrength 
and vigour which wine imparts to the body, 
is of no longer duration, than while it remains 
in the ftomach, before it enters into -the mafs 
of the blood, and while the ftimulus received 
by the nerves of the ftomach, is propagated to 
the brain. This explains the cauie, that 
ftrong liquors are fo intoxicating, when drunk 
upon an empty ftomach. 

That wine operates on and through the 
ftomach, is clear from experience ; for an 
emetic taken immediately after it, will foon 
make a drunken man fober. But if its fpir- 
ituous parts be communicated to the blood, 
fo as to occafion fluctuations, the body be- 
comes difordered, weak, and relaxed. It is 
only a ftimulant, and not a permanently 
ftrengthening cordial ; for moft wine-drink- 
ers, who indulge in excefs, die of relaxation 
and debility. There may, however, be cafes 
in which an occafion al excels of this kind will 
be falutary ; for inftance, to a perfon who 
has been long fitting at ftudy, or whofe mind 
is deprefled, and whofe fluids are nearly ftag- 
nating : as paffions fometimes conduce to an- 
imate the mind, and tempefts to purify the 
atmofphere. 

A A 
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The Jlate of intoxication is in every refpeft 
fimilar to that of incipient apoplexy or palfy. — 
Drunken men ftagger in various directions, 
their tongue lofes its power of fpcech ; they 
Hammer, and fee things double and moving 
circularly. The mind is equally affe&ed, and 
imbecility is the concomitant effect. All thefe 
partial palftes arife from the preffure of the 
blood- ve dels on the brain, which are then fur- 
charged with blood. If the intoxication has 
arrived at its utmoit height, there is no longer 
any difference between this and the true apo- 
plexy; all the other organs are paralifed, ex- 
cept the heart, which continues its action, and 
breathing is not fuppreffed. The imprudent 
fufferer is deprived of fenfation, and if one of 
the fmaller blood-yeflels, that prefs on the 
,brain with an unufual weight, mould accident- 
ally burft, he is in danger of inftant death. 
But ftill more frequently does one of the 
pulmonary veiiels burft, and occafion {pitting 
of blood. 

In drinking, alfo much depends on the bod- 
ily conititution and other ci.rcumftances. — 
Thus, people arc foonelt intoxicated in a cold 
place, where perfpirat.ion is checked, aild 
when the blood is moving from the ex! 
to the internal parts. The fame is the cafe 
on an empty ftoraach, but this may be pre- 
vented by eating a little at intervals, efpecial- 
iy fat or oily fubitances. Individuals of much 
feniibility and irritability, and perfons after 
'laving taken violent exercife, are more liable 
to intoxication, than thofe of a calm and 
a phlegmatic temperament. 
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For thefe reafons, a perfon much inebriated 
ought to be carried without delay into a tern- 
perate room, and placed in a bed between 
the blankets, with his head raifed, in order to 
promote the circulation of the blood, from the 
head arid the internal organs towards the far- 
face of the body and the lower extremities. 
All clofe bandages of the fhirt and garters muil 
be loofed, and the feet mould be bathed in luke- 
warm water, not exceeding the ninety-eighth 
degree of Farenheit. Plenty of tea or other 
diluent drink ought to be given, and a gentle 
emetic is frequently of great fervice. 

After a good Deep, which has overcome the 
intoxication, the whole body feels weak and 
tremulous •, and' the ftomach difordered. In 
this (late, perfofls are generally troubled with 
much acid in the digeftive organ, which' may 
be removed by the abforbent earths, fuch as 
magneiia ; after which, fome fedative and 
ftrengthemng remedies may be given, fuch as 
hot red-wine negus, . arm ale with ginger, 
firong coifee, and- the like. 

The copious ufe of wine, though not to a 
degree of inebriation, is exceedingly debilita- 
ting to the ftomach, checking digeftion, excit- 
ing diarrhoea, if white-wine, and obitructions, 
if port-wine be the favorite liquor ; it makes 
the fibres dry and rigid ; the cheeks and the 
whole furface of trie body turn fallow, afymp- 
tom of bad digeftion ; the powers of the body 
and mind are enfeebled, and dropfy or gout, 
and fomeiimes fudclen death, are the confe- 
quences. Plethoric young men, and fuch as 
have weak itomachs and lungs, ihould not ac« 
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cuftom themfelves to the ufe of wine. To give 
it to infants or children, is a practice highly 
pernicious, except in very fmall quantities in- 
deed. In fhort, wine fhould be ufed as a med- 
icine only, if intended to produce falutary ef- 
fects. To the phlegmatic, to the aged, and 
to thofe who are difpofed to flatulency, and 
after fat meat, it is highly beneficial, if ufed 
with prudence and moderation. 

As wine encourages perfpiration, it dries 
the body, makes it lean, and may therefore be 
of fervice to cold and phlegmatic conflitutions. 
It ftimulates the bile, and excites the appetitt 
to a repetition of excefs, fo that perfons once 
habituated to drinking can but gradually re- 
linquifh this feduclive practice. To drink wine 
copioufly every day, is as improper and perni- 
cious as to take medicines by way of diet : 
nothing is fo much calculated to occafion hab- 
itual indigeftion. And as wines are frequent- 
ly adulterated with fugar of lead, and other 
poifonous ingredients, to render them more 
agreeable to the palate, I propofe to beftow 
fome attention on this important fubject, in 
order to enable the reader to detect fuch per- 
nicious mixtures, which may expofe his health, 
and even life itfelf to the greateft danger. 

Some of the adulterations of wine are rather 
harmlefs, others extremely dangerous. The 
common red-wines are frequently made of new, 
tart, and half-fpoiled white wines, by tinging 
them with red fumach, or other woods and 
berries. In order to make wines ftronger and 
more pungent, a variety of fpices are employ- 
ed, fuch as galangal, cardamom, mace, and 
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the like ; or an unfermented mud, wort, or 
the mafh for diftilling fpirits, are occafionally 
added, and allowed to ferment together with 
impure wines. To impart to wine the flavor 
of mufcadel, the leaves of the Horminum, afpe- 
cies of Sage (Salvia Honninium, L.J are often 
u!ed ; though it be a plant of a ftrong ilupify- 
ing fmell, and very pernicious effects. 

All adulterated wines, and what we call 
Britim wines, if drunk in any quantity, are 
more or lefs detrimental to health. For, even 
by the moll innocent mode of preparing them, 
in large quantities, the manufacturers are in- 
duced to ieafon them with fpices of a heating 
and Simulating nature. But the moll deleter!* 
ous of all adulterations of wine, is that with the 
various preparations of lead, to give it a fweet 
talte. This infamous practice was carried on, 
fome years ago, in Paris, to fuch an extent, 
that the Excife-ofSce could not account for 
the prodigious increafe of Vinegar entered at 
the city-gates, But it was at length uifcover- 
ed, that this vinegar confuted only of tart and 
adulterated wines, imported under the pre- 
tended character of vinegar, in order to avoid 
the high duty impofed upon wines, on their 
entrance into Paris : and lugar of lead, joined 
to fome abforbent earths, was employed to 
change thefe vinegars into fweet wines, which 
deltroyed the lives of many thoufand perfons. 
fecret of the utmofl importance to health 
and life, was confefled by a rich old wine-mer- 
chant, on his death-bed, to relieve in fome de- 
gree his tortured conference. 

A A 2 m 
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Such adulterated -wines operate like flow 
poifons ; they fir ft occafiou head-ach, con- 
traction of the throat, pain of the ftomach,. 
uneafmefs, cough, difficulty of breathing ; af- 
terwards colics, and particularly the dry bel- 
ly-ach, with continual obftipations, and at 
length palfy, convulfions, confumption, and 
death. — The brafs cocks alfo, which are by 
fome people ufed to draw of wine or cyder, 
are of the moil dangerous tendency ; as they 
eafily yield and mix their verdigrife with the 
liquor. 

To detect adulterated wines, we mull: at- 
tend to the following particulars : every white 
or ftraw-coloured wine of a fweetifh tafte, af- 
terwards aftringent, and at the lame time new ;. 
every wine that has an unufually high colour, 
not in proportion to its flrength and age, or 
if it has the flavour of brandy, penetrates the 
tongue, or laftly, if it has an uncommonly 
itrong flavour, may be juftly fufpecled of adul- 
teration.-— Red wines, either of a very deep 
or a very faint colour ; of a woody or tart 
tafte ; and thofe which cover the inner furface 
of the glais, as well as the bottom of the bot- 
tles, with a red fedi.ment, are generally tinged 
with fome colouring fubitances. If fuch a. 
wine be palled through filtering paper, the 
colouring particles will remain behind on the 
paper. 

By the following method, we may eafily. 
difcover, whether wines be adulterated, or col- 
oured, with burnt i'ugar, raifins, whortle-ber- 
ries, and the like. A fmall phial muft be till- 
ed with the fufnecled wine t the opening is 
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ftopped with the finger, and the phial, being 
inverted, is plunged into a tumbler of water : 
the finger being withdrawn from the mouth 
of the phial, if the wine be adulterated the 
fubftance with which this is done, will vifibly 
efcape from the phial, and mix with the wa- 
ter ; in fo far at leaft, as the addition is heav- 
ier than water, which is generally the cafe. 

Theie adulterations, however, are of little- 
detriment to health, if they contain no metallic 
particles. In order to difccver thefe, we are 
poffefied of an excellent chemical teft, contriv- 
ed by Prof. Hahnemann, in Germany, and 
known by the name of Liquor vim probatorius. 
It is prepared as follows : One drachm of the 
dry liver of fulphur, and two drachms of cream 
of tartar, are fhaken in two ounces of diftilled 
water, till it be completely faturated with he- 
patic air : the liquor is then filtered through 
blotting paper, and kept in a clofe flopped 
phial. From fixteen to twenty drops of this 
liquid are dropped into a fmall glafs, filled 
with wine that is fufpecled to have been adul- 
terated. If the wine turn only thick with 
white clouds,, and depofit no other but a white 
fcdiment, we may be certain that it contains 
no metallic ingredients whatever ; but if it 
turn black, or even dark, if it* colour ap- 
proach that of a dark red, if it have firft a 
fweet, and then an aftringenfc tafte, it is cer- 
tainly impregnated with fugar of lead, ok fomo 
other preparation of that metal equally de- 
finitive. If, however, the dark colour be of 
abluim caft, not unlike that of pale ink, we 
coay fufpeft the wine to contain kon in its 
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compohtion. Laftly, if the wine be impreg- 
nated with copper or verdigrife, it will depofit 
a fedinient of a blackilh grey colour. This 
experiment ought to be made with a frefh- 
prepared tell, and in the open air. 

It further merits attention, that white wines 
are very frequently coloured with burnt fugar 
and other vegetable bodies 5 they acquire a 
darker colour by being kept in oak calks, or 
by containing much tartar ; and in all thefe 
c-afes they will be made fomewhai darker by 
the above defcribed tefl ; but the fedinient. 
will not be of an uniform colour, and will 
Gonhlt only of fome brown ftreaks. — It is well 
known, that all white wines mull be impreg- 
nated with a fmall quantity of fulphur, in or- 
der to preferve them : if this be done in mod- 
eration, it is not detrimental to health ; but 
if too great a proportion of fulphur be ufed,. 
fuch wine occasions great heat and third, it 
foon intoxicates, produces eruptions of the 
fkin and face, head-ach, trembling of the 
limbs, and palpitation of the heart, hemor- 
rhoidal complaints, gout, and a variety of 
nervous fymptoms. Nothing is fo eafily dif- 
covered as fulphur ; for by putting a piece of 
fiiver, or even the ihell of an egg, into an over- 
fulpherated wine, it will infhintiy turn black. 

Wines are fometimes adulterated by mixing 
quick-lime with them, in order to produce a 
beautiful ruby-colour. If fuch a wine be 
poured into a tumbler, and aHowed to ftand 
for a day or two, a thin cruft or pellicle will 
be formed on the top, by which the lime held, 
in folution will be detected. It is allirmetl 
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that fuch wines, if ufed for any length of time, 
bring on gouty and gravelly complaints. 

The moil innocent adulteration of wine, and 
perhaps the mod frequent, is that with water. 
If a fmall quantity of wine be poured on quick- 
lime, and if the lime be flackened by it, the 
wine then certainly contains water. But iir 
the lime continues whole, the wine is pure 
and unmixed. 

Ardent fpirits comprife all th-ofe liquors ob* 
tained by fermenting vegetable, and particu- 
larly farinaceous fubitances, #> a certain de- 
gree, and afterwards fubj-eenng them to diitil- 
lation. All dittilled liquors connft of a great 
proportion of alcohol or pure fpirit, a greater 
or lefs quantity of water, and generally of a 
very fmall proportion of an empyreumatic oil, 
efpecially if diftilled once only, or if this pro- 
cefs be carried on too quickly. Pure fpirits 
are perfectly free from this oil, which, from 
urnt and acrid nature, is altogethei indl- 
geftible. Proof fpirits ought to eonfift of 55 
parts of alcohol, and 45 of diftilled water in 
IOC i but rectified fpirits of wine ought to 
have only 5 parts of water in the hundred 1 
thefpecihe gravity of the former being as 930, 
and that of the latter as 835, to icoo. 

The intoxicating effects of fpirits are but too 
well known ; if they be diftilled over pepper- 
mint, balm, anniieed, or carraway, their 
ihength is not much increafed ; but if over 
cinnamon, cloves, mace, or other hot fpices, 
they are rendered Hill more heating, and per- 
nicious to health. 
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If drunk in hot weather, or after violent 
perfpiration, they check this function, by con- 
tracting the veflels of the {kin, and doling the 
pores. On account of this contracting power, 
they are fometimes of fervice to a perfon whofe 
ftomach is overloaded with beer or water, to 
aflift their paffage through the proper emunc- 
tories. After violent exercife and heat, a 
dram of fpirits is more proper than cold water 
or beer, though a cup of tea or other diluent 
drink is preferable. After fat or ftrong food y 
fpirits are exceedingly improper : for, inflead 
©f promoting the iblution and digeftion of 
foo4 in the ftomach, they rather tend to re- 
tard it,. We may be convinced of this, by* 
attending to the effects they produce on inan- 
imate fubftances : for thefe are preferved from 
diffohrtion 1 and putrefaction more effectually 
m fpirits, than in anv other liquid. Thus 
we may- learn, that fpirits will impede digef- 
tion, and render ftrong food taken into the 
(iomach (till more indigeftible. Many perfons 
are accuftomed to take a dram as a remedy 
Igainft flatulency : if the ftomach be clean and 
undepraved, they will certainly be relieved by 
it; but,, in the contrary cafe, their expecta- 
tions will be difappointed. 

Ardent fpirits are rendered ftill more con 
Crafting", and prejudicial to the ftomach, when 
combined with acids, as in punch ; and, for 
the fame reaibn, the habit of taking drams 
after fruit, or any acid vegetable, is abfurd. 
Notwithflanding the frequent abufe of fpirits,. 
they aiFord one of the mod excellent antifep- 
tics j but, if the human body be already re- 
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plcte with vitiated humours, and troubled with 
frequent eructations, it is too late to cure it with 
gin or brandy. Thefe liquors, however, are 
of confiderable fervice in preventing the bad 
effects of a moid and cold atmofphere, of pef- 
tilential vapours, of very unclean occupations, 
•of a damp military camp, and occafionally too, 
of a temporary abitinence from food. 

To perfons of relaxed fibres, diflilled 
liquors may, under certain limitatiens, be 
ufef'ul, as they increafe the elafdcity and com- 
pactnefs of the veflels. But to thofe, whofe 
fibres are already rigid, fpirits are obvioufly 
pernicious, and have a tendency to bring on 
a premature old age. They flop the growth 
of, and are othcrwife very improper for, 
young perfons. 

That fpirituous liquors incraffate and coag- 
ulate the fluids, we may eafily difcover in thofe 
who are addicted to the ufe of them : they 
have a thick blood, are troubled with con- 
usant obdruclions of the inteflines, and their 
unavoidable confequences ; fuch as a gradual 
deprivation of the nervous fyftem, lofs of mem- 
ory, debility of mind, hypochondriafis, jaun- 
dice, dropfy, and at length confumption of the 
lungs. The throat and flomach of habitual 
tipplers are rendered callous, and at length al- 
moft clofcd, the glands are indurated, and con- 
fequently digeflion is in the highefl degree 
impaired. 

Beer, confidered according to its ingredi- 
ents, confifls of water, malt, and hops ;* and 

* Befides thefe ingredients, Brewers are apt to add a number 
of other firbfhmces lorrc oi which are ejtrenuiy noxious, and ail 
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in proportion to the quantity, quality, and man- 
ner of compounding them, it has received differ- 
ent names, and is pofTeffed of various decrees 
of falubrity. The more water there is ufed 
in brewing beer, it is the better calculated to 
quench thirft ; but lefs la, if it contain a great 
proportion of the mucilaginous and faccharine 
principle of. the grain. Strong beer, there- 
fore^ is very nourifhing, and may be employ- 
ed with advantage as a medicine, in emaciated 
habits. 

The greater or lefs addition of hops to the 
malt, furnimes us with bitter or fweet beer. 
The former kind is preferable as a medicine ; 
the latter is more ufed as a common beverage ; 
but it is apt to excite flatulency and diarrhoea. 
Hops, like other bitter fubftances, preferve 
beer in its vinous ftate, ftrengthen the ftom- 
ach, and diflblve vifcid phlegm. Beer made 
of a great proportion of hops, and a fmall 
quantity of malt, is a good beverage, and well 
calculated to allay thirft. 

There aregreat varieties in beer,accordingly 
as it is fermented ; fome kinds, fuch as thofe 
made of oats, in fome parts of Germany, 
which are fcarcely allowed to ferment at all, 
are very cooling in fummer, but foon fpoil ; 
others are only half-fermented, fuch as the 
Dantzig fpruce or black beer ; others again 

prohibited by law. Thefe are Cotculut In Jus, Coiiandtr Seeds, 
Alum, Liquorice and Liquorice Root, burnt Sugar, Treacle, Cap- 
ficum, Ginger, Copperas, &c. &c — An ufeful pamphlet has late- 
ly been pubiiflied, called - ; Every Man his pain B'i !mg 
this manufacture, and, at the fame time, flu-wing practically, how 
any private family, or even lodgers, may make Porter and Ale 
in the fmalleft quantities, at lei's than half the expenfe at which 
thefe articles are purchased. 
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to a fufficient degree, like our porter and ale ; 
and laftly fome, which are more than fuffi- 
ciently fermented, fuch as Burton ale, and 
mod of the flrong home-brewed ales. All 
thefe are different in their effects', according 
to the various degrees of fermentation. 

Every kind of beer is inclined to ferment, 
on account of its conflituent parts. If it be 
not properly fermented, this takes place in 
the ftomach itfelf ; the fixed air, being difen* 
gaged within the body, diftends the ftomach 
and bowels, and occafions flatulency and loofe- 
nefs. However, when drunk in fmall quan- 
tities, it is not attended with any great incon- 
venience, particularly in fummer, or in hot 
climates. It is ufed with great advantage at 
fea, againft that great enemy of the mariner, 
the fcurvy ; thofe perfons who have corrupt- 
ed gums, that are painful and bleed on the 
leaft touch, ought to drink half a pint of wort, 
or unfermented beer, every morning and eve- 
ning, keeping this liquor .for a good while in 
their mouth ; and they may promife them- 
felves great benefit from this fimple remedy. 

Many confider beer or porter as excellent, 
when it foams much and makes a head, as it 
is called, on the top of the veflel ; which is 
drunk by fome tipplers with avidity, before 
it difappears. But this froth is not a proof 
of its good quality; but rather of its imper- 
fect fermentation, which is continued and 
completed in the ftomach. It is likewife of- 
ten artificially increafed, by the addition of 
improper ingredients. The volatile vapour, 
or gas, difengaged from fuch beer in the fto- 
Bb 
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mach and bowels, produces a quantity of ftim- 
ulating and contracting air, by which the ali- 
mentary canal is ahnoll at the fame time ex- 
panded and contracted, fo that the molt dan- 
gerous fpafms and colics may thence arife. 
Such beer likewife emits a quantity of fulphu- 
reous vapours ; and for this reafon it is dan- 
gerous to go into cellars, where it is kept in a 
ftate of fermentation. A candle will often 
be extinguifhed by the vapour of cellars, which 
is fometimes fo noxious as to fuffocate per- 
ibns on their entrance. 

If bottles filled with beer, ale, or porter, 
are not foon enough corked, it turns flat or 
four, acquires an unpleafant tafte, produces 
flatulency, colics,' and fpafms. If bottled 
and corked in proper time, the gas which it 
ought to contain is not diflipated ; its agree- 
ably pungent tafte is preferved, and it is then 
a very excellent and nourishing liquor, which 
allays thirft- and does not afreet digeftion, like 
wine.—- A perfon who has a good appetite, 
and takes nourifhing food, requires no beer 
for its digeilion ; and, by drinking it, he is 
expofed to plethora, or a full habit, and all 
its concomitant complaints. Thofe, on the 
contrary, who take a great proportion of veg- 
etable food, and have a weak flomach, will 
find a ftrong and bitter beer falutary. 

As every new fort of beer is not equally 
grateful to the flomach, we would do well to 
defift from ufmg that kind, to which we can- 
not habituate ourfelves in the courfe of two 
or three weeks. On account of the great 
van ty of this liquor we meet with in travel- 
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ling, it is much better to drink no beer at all 
on journeys, and initead of it to ufe lemonade, 
in hot weather, and wine or fpirits mixed with 
water, when we travel in a damp and cold- 
feafon. 

Beer, in general, is nourifhing, and has a 
tendency to fatten fuch individuals, as are of 
dry and rigid fibres, and whofe bile is good. 
Hence the inhabitants of countries, in which 
beer is the principal beverage, are commonly 
more phlegmatic and indolent than thofe of 
wine-countries. Many forts of beer, howev- 
er, in which a greater than ufual proportion 
©f grain is ufed, contain much fpirit, and are 
of a heating and inebriating nature. Such 
is, for initance, our Burton and fever al oth- 
er ales, and all the Itrong kinds of foreign 
beer. 

Light and welf-feffi beer is a whofe- 

fome and, at the fame time, diluent fpecies of 
nourifhment. AVith perfons already plethoric, 
or difpofed to become corpulent, the lighteft 
beer generally agrees bed. Thick and nour- 
ishing beer is of fervice to wet-nurfes and the 
debilitated. Sweet beers are only nourifhing, 
but all the bitter kinds are ftrengthening alfo. 
The latter are beneficial in a weak ftate of 
digeftion, and to people troubled with acid in 
the ftomach ; yet fweet beer is more whole- 
fome for daily ufe, and at the fame time lefs 
expofed to dangerous adulterations. In fhort, 
beer is no proper beverage for people of a 
thick, black-bilious blood, and with a difpo- 
fition to melancholy : it is the raoft ufeful 
Species of drink to the weak, the lean, and the 
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laborious ; provided they are not very fubjeft 
to flatulency, nor troubled with difeafes of the 
breaft. In both of thefe cafes, I have found 
it uniformly to difagree, and to be much in- 
ferior in falubrity to water. 

A moderate ufe of fermented or diftilled 
fpirituous liquors is far lefs prejudicial to the 
constitution, than the habitual and exceffive 
drinking of warm liquors. Tea t the common 
favourite among all ranks, if taken regularly 
twice a-day, and in large quantities, is attend- 
ed with bad confequences. It thoroughly re- 
laxes the coats of the ftomach, weakens the 
bowels, predifpofes them to flatulency upon 
the leaft occafion, and deftroys all the energy 
of the digefUve organ. Thefe effects, how- 
ever, are not fo frequent, nor indeed to that 
extent, if the tea be drank ftrong, fufnciently 
diluted with milk, and fweetened with fugar : 
it is chiefly the warm water, which renders the 
tea of the common people fo deftru&ive to the 
conftitution, as they generally make up for 
the indifferent quality of the tea, by the quan- 
tity of water. 

The tea-leaf, which has employed the pens 
of fo many eminent writers, (till deferves fome 
attention ; as the nature and properties of it 
are but imperfectly underftood. It certainly 
is an aromatic, ilightly aftringent, and fome- 
what narcotic plant. Whether ft poflefs 
any diuretic, diaphoretic, and other virtues, 
for which it has been celebrated, is rather 
doubtful ; as thefe may be in part owing to 
the great quantities of warm water, with which 
the infufions of it are made. Good tea, par- 
ticularly the black fort, in moderate quantity, 
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and made ftrong, is antifpafmodic and refrefh- 
ing. It is, therefore, calculated to relieve the 
cramp of the itomach, and pains of the abdo- 
men, if they proceed from flatulency. But, 
according to circumftances, it may even in- 
creafe fpafmodic contractions ; for inftance, if 
it arife from a vitiated bile, from worms, or 
from hyfteric and gouty complaints ; in all 
which cafes tea will moil certainly not re- 
lieve, but rather prolong the fpafmodic con- 
traction of the veffels. The relaxation which 
tea occafions in the firfl palfages, renders it 
peculiarly hurtful to females of lax fibres, a 
thin blood, and irritable habits. To enumerate 
the great diverfity of nervous fymptoms, at- 
tending its abufe in fuch conflitutions, would 
lead me too far from the prefcribed limits ; but 
fo much is certain, that the vapours arifingfrom 
liquors drunk very hot like tea, weaken the 
lungs, and difpofe their votaries to frequent 
colds and catarrhs, which readily make a tranfi- 
tion into coniumptions. 

Individuals of a rigid and folid fibre, of a dry 
and firm body, may be allowed to drink tea in 
moderation, as it will not eafily hurt them. 
By adding a table-fpoonful of old Rheniih 
wine, or ardent fpirits, to every cup of tea, it 
may be fo fur improved, as to make it leis 
flatulent ; but the frequent repetition of it, 
even in this form, mult be detrimental to the 
body. A moderate ufe of tea may fometimes 
be of fervice to perfons in a perfect Hate of 
health ; yet, for daily ufe, it cannot be recom- 
mended. It doubtlefs occafions a gentle ft 
ulus, and roufes the mind for a fhort time j 
Bb 2 
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hence it is perhaps the bell and fafeft refrefh- 
ment after violent heat and fatigue of the body. 
As the means of increafing.perfpiration, tea is 
an ufeful beverage to travellers in cold weather, 
when inienfible perfpiration is liable to be 
checked. 

. Hypochondriac and hyfteric people, how- 
ever, are much deceived in the efficacy of tea, 
as a diluent drink ; for all the evils ariflng from 
relaxation, a weak ftomach, and flatulency, 
under which fueh perfons ufually labour, are, 
by the habit of drinking tea, increafed-to the 
moil alarming degree. The cold ftomach, 
which they propole to warm by it, is a mere 
phantom of the brain ; for this fenfation of 
cold is nothing but relaxation, which cannot 
be removed by hot liquors, but is increafed by 
every repetition of them. 

It would be. a great proof of a patriotic fpirit 
in this country, if the ufe of this exotic drug 
were either altogether abandoned, or, at leaft, 
fupplied by fome indigenous plants of equal 
flavour, and fuperior falubrity. The Chinefe 
have good reafon to fmile at our degenerate 
tafte, when they are informed, that we actu- 
ally poftefs an immenfe variety of the molt 
valuable aromatic plants, much better calcu- 
lated by nature to invigorate our ftomachs, 
and to revive our fpirits, than tea, which we 
purchafe from them at great expenfe. Thefe 
fentiments may be ungrateful to tea-dealers, 
or Eaft-India merchants, but every honeft- 
truth mould be candidly told to an unbiaffed 
public. 
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It would undoubtedly be more conducive to 
our health, if we could altogether difpenfe 
with the ufe of warm liquors, at leaft when in 
a ftate of health. But, if this practice muit 
be indulged in, we ought to choofe the herbs 
growing in our own meadows and gardens, in- 
itead of making ourfelves tributary to diftant 
nations. With this intention, the late Dr. 
Solander introduced his Sanative Tea ; not 
with a view of making it a iecret or quack- 
medicine, under which character it is now 
ibid in this country, but of recommending the 
ufe of it to thofe individuals who require dilu- 
ent liquors, and to the heavy, fiuggim, and 
phlegmatic. Dr. ThTot had previously recom- 
mended the (talks of cherries, and the leaves 
of peach and almond trees, to the poor people 
of Switzerland, as fubftitutes for tea ; but we 
poffefs a variety of plants infinitely fuperior to 
thefe, of which I have myfelf occafionally 
made trial. I mall divide thefe into three 
clafTes ; namely, 

iff., The flrong, fpicy, and balfamic plants, 
fuch as balm, peppermint, fage, and the like. 

23, The ftrongly aromatic flowers, among 
which thofe of the Rofa pi?npinella folia (or 
the rofe whofe leaves referable thofe of the 
Burnet-faxrfrage) and the wood-roof, or the 
Afperula odor at a, L., defer ve the firft place, 
and far excel in flavour all the teas imported 
from China ; and laftly, 

3d, The mild aromatic leaves and blofToms 
of trees and fhrubs, for inftance, the blofToms 
of the lime-tree and the black thorn, the leaves 
cf the peach and almond-trees, and. parties 
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larly the firft tender leaves of the whortle* 
berries ', or the Vaccinium Myrtil/us, L., which 
cannot be diftinguifhed from real tea, when 
properly gathered, and dried in the made. 

After having pointed out the belt fubftitutes 
for Indian Tea, 1 cannot fupprefs my earneit 
wifh, that even thefe indigenous vegetables 
may not be abufed by decocting them in too 
much water, which, when fwailowed hot, 
muff be detrimental to the flomach, the lungs, 
the nerves, and the whole human frame. I 
cannot better conclude this important article, 
than by quoting the prophetic words of an ex- 
perienced phyfician. — " Tea," fays he, " will 
induce a total change of conflitution in the 
people of this country. Indeed it has gone a 
great way towards'' effecting that evil already. 
A debility, and confequent irritability of fibre, 
are become fo common, that not only women, 
but even men are affected with them. That 
clafs of difeafes, which, for want of a better 
name, we call nervous, has made almoft a 
complete conqueft of the one fex, and is mak- 
ing hafty ftrides towards vanquifiiing the 
other." And Dr. Buchan emphatically con- 
cludes : " Did women know the train of dif- 
eafes induced by debility, and how difagreea* 
ble thefe difeafes render them to the other fex, 
they would fhun tea as the molt deadly poifon. 
No man can love a woman eaten up with va- 
pours, or wafhed down with difeafes arifing 
from relaxation." 

Coffee is a decoction of the well-known bean 
or berry of that name, roafted and ground 
into a powder. The bitter and ailringeiit 
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powers of the beans, in fome meafure, correct 
the bad properties of warm water ; but if they 
be too much roafted, ttoeir empyreumatic oil 
is expelled, and they acquire an infipidtafte. 
If, on the other hand, they be not fufficiently 
roafted, this burnt oil is not evolved to the fur- 
face of the bean, and the coffee acquires a bit- 
ter and unpleafant flavour. This beverage is 
generally confidered as ftrengthening to the 
ftomach. It promotes digeftion, difpets flatu- 
lency, removes vertigo and torpor, exhilarates 
the mind, increafes the circulation of the 
blood and infenfible perfpiration, attenuates 
vifcid humours, is diuretic, and fometimes 
gently aperient. Thefe properties of Coffee 
being, in a great meafure, confirmed by ex- 
perience, juitiy make it a valuable medicine, 
which is eminently qualified to cure the molt 
troublefome head-achs, provided they origin- 
ate frofn the ftomach, or from a bad (late of 
concoction. Coffee drunk after dinner pro- 
motes digeftion ; and agues, diarrhoeas, and 
gicfdinefs, have been frequently removed by it. 
Its fubtle oil ftimulates the folids, rarefies the 
blood, and confequently is of particular fervice 
to females of a fedentary life, and to thofe 
who fuffer from phlegmatic and catarrhal dif- 
eafes. If drank too ftrong, it affects the 
nerves, and by its penetrating property often 
occafions fleepleffnefs, and tremor of the 
hands ; but, in fome phlegmatic and indolent 
individuals, it is apt to excite fleep. 

If coffee be not ufed merely as a diluent for 
relaxing the fibres, it' ought to be made 
ftrong. The belt proportion is, one ounce of 
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well-roafted and ground coffee to one pound 
or one pint of water, which fliould be juft 
allowed to boil up : for the longer it is boiled, 
it lofes the more of its volatile and aromatic 
particles, and consequently becomes weak and 
infipid. — As coffee is poffeffed of excellent 
antifpafmodic virtues, it is a favourite bever- 
age with the hypochondriac and the hyfteric j 
and according to early obfervation, it is alfo 
the bed and mo/l effectual remedy in fpaf- 
modic afthma. 

The fteam of boiled coffee has frequently 
been beneficial to weak eyes. If drunk in the 
morning, and immediately after dinner, of a 
proper ftrength, and not above one or two 
(mail cups, it is a wholefome fubftitute for tea 
or fpirits, particularly to perfons in a good 
flate of health, and to fuch as are not habitual 
wine-drinkers, or of a very irritable temper- 
ament. — Laftly, the coffee of the Levant far 
excels that imported from the Weft Indies, 
which is frequently deeped in fea-water, in or- 
der to make it weigh heavier. This fradulent 
practice may be eafily detected, by foaking the 
raw coffee in water, and examining its tafle. 

An immoderate ufe, however, of this decoc- 
tion is prejudicial to the healthy, and deftruc- 
tive to the ■ difeafed : it debilitates the latter 
ftill more, by caufing great undulations in the 
blood, tremor of the limbs, giddinefs, and a 
certain infupportable timidity. It leads peo- 
ple of a fanguine temperament, and particu- 
larly females, to the long train of ail the fafh- 
ionable nervous difeafes. It frequently occafions 
a difagreeable eruption in the face, and brings 
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-en many troublefome diforders, occafions 
bleedings of the nofe, and fometim«s fpitting 
of blood, induces frequent hemorrhoids, a 
hedtic cough, and at laft confumption and 
death. — If coffee be drunk after dinner, with 
a view to promote digeftion, it requires no 
milk to dilute it, and render it weaker : but, 
if it be ufed for breakfaft, fome milk or cream 
is neceffary, to fheath or neutralize the empy- 
reumatic oil it contains, which fires the blood, 
and occafions violent flufhings, accompanied 
with choleric fenfations. 

All the kinds of mock coffee, made of rye, 
wheat, peas, dried carrots, beet, the fuccory- 
root, and the like, have little refemblance to 
it, except what they acquire by their burnt 
tafle and empyreumatic oil. A coffee made 
of acorns is much recommended in afthmatic 
and fpafmodic complaints ; hut as it contains 
an uncommon quantity of oil, which is dan- 
gerous and heating to the blood, too much 
circumfpection cannot be employed in the ufe 
of it. From my own experience, I recom- 
mend to begin with adding about one eighth, 
then one fixth, and gradually a greater part 
of the burnt acorns to the coffee, till at length 
they may be ufed in equal quantities. 

Chocolate, efpecially when boiled with milk 
and eggs y is exceedingly nourifhing : but the 
fpices with which it is mixed, fuch as cinna- 
mon, cloves, mufk, vanilla, and the like, make 
it more heating and lefs wholefome, Vanilla, 
which we always find in theSpanim Chocolate, 
is an extremely volatile and pungent aromatic ; 
even its flavour is frequently infupportable to 
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hyfteric and hypochondriac perfons ; it occa- 
fions violent hea*d-ach, trembling, giddinefs, 
and other fymptoms, occurring in thefe com- 
plaints. The common chocolate, prepared 
with fugar, eggs, milk, and water, is the molt 
nutritive and wholefope ; but a too frequent 
and immoderate ufe%f it is always hurtful, 
particularly to the individuals before alluded 
to, as the cacao is too fat and indigeflible to 
them, and creates a falfe or forced appetite. 
Cacao, of itfelf, is lefs heating and lighter than 
if made into chocolate, but it is not fo nour- 
ilhing. The immoderate ufe of this oily bev- 
erage is apt to induce a febrile ftate in young 
people, and to fupply the fedentary with fu- 
perfluous nourifhment ; while it frequently 
brings on, like coffee, a ftate of irritability 
and uneafinefs. To the corpulent and weak 
it is improper ; and if they be immoderate eat- 
ers, they are haftening to contract inflamma- 
tory difeafes and apoplexies. It alfo disagrees 
with perfons much employed in mental pur- 
fuits ; and thofe who imagine that it will fup- 
ply their lofles, fuflained by nocturnal debauch- 
eries of whatever kind, will find themfelves 
difappointed in their hopes : by continually 
drinking chocolate, and ufing other nutritive 
fubflances, they will, indeed, be ftimulated to 
new irregularities, but eventually at the expenfe 
of their palfied nerves, and their broken frame. 
In children threatened with a wafting, or tabes 
dorfalis, as likewife in fome kinds of confump- 
tion in adults, Chocolate, with a fufficient 
quantity of milk, may be beneficial ; but even 
in thefe cafes a ftrong decoftion of roafled 
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oatmeal in milk, with a fmall addition of choc- 
orate, is much better calculated to effect a 
cure. 

Punch is a well-known beverage, the com- 
pofition of which requires no defcription, as 
it may be made of every kind of fpirituous 
liquor, diluted with water, acid and fugar. If 
a proper quantity of acid be ufed, it is an ex- 
cellent antifeptic, and well calculated, to fup- 
ply the place of wine, in refitting putrefaction, 
efpecially if drunk cold and with plenty of 
fugar : it alfo promotes perfpiration ; but, if 
drunk hot and immoderately, it creates acidi- 
ty in the ftomach, weakens the nerves, and 
gives rife to complaints of the bread. After 
a heavy meal it is improper, as it may check 
digeflion, and injure the ftomach. 

Negus is one of the mod innocent and whole- 
fome fpecies of drink, efpecially if Seville or- 
anges be added to red Port wines, inftead of 
lemons ; and drunk moderately, it polTefles 
confiderable virtues in itrengthening the ftom- 
ach ; but, on account of the volatile and heat- 
ing oil in the orange-peel, negus, if taken in 
great quantities, is more flimulant and drying 
than pure wine itfelf. Perfons troubled with the 
hemorrhoids, and difeafes of the breaft, mould 
riot indulge themselves in this, nor in the pre- 
ceding fpecies of drink. 

I cannot conclude this feclion without men- 
tioning vinegar and oil, two Jubilances which 
partly belong to the department of drink, and 
partly to that of fpices. 
C c 
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Vinegar is an excellent prefervative of ani- 
nial fubftances from putrefa&ion, efpecially in 
a warm temperature ; and I cannot but regret 
that this invaluable liquor is too little ufed in 
our kitchens, as well as upon our tables. It 
promotes digeftion, and is perhaps never com- 
municated to the blood in its acid ftate : hence 
jt is an erroneous notion, that vinegar is detri- 
mental to the fecretion and quality of the milk 
in wet-nurfes. In fome individuals, however, 
it is apt to produce a fudorific effect, and even 
laxity of the bowels, on account of its ailrin- 
gent property. Ufed with moderation, as an 
article of feaibning rather than drink, efpecial- 
ly in warm weather and with animal food, it 
is both favoury and wholefome.^ But we ought 
to be careful to obtain good vinegar ; for vari- 
ous kinds of it, which are made of floes, the 
hulks of nuts,, and other ftrong aftringents, 
certainly are pernicious to health. The belt 
and molt palatable vinegar is that obtained 
from white wines, raifins, and fugar. 

Oil is preferable to animal fat, but ought to 
be frefh, mild, and of a fw.eetifh tafte, It fej- 
domor never agrees with weak ftomachs ; for 
in them, even in its mildeft ftate, it eafily gen- 
erates a rancid acrimony, extremely injurious 
to digeftion. It mould be eaten with muc+i 
bread, when ufed in falads or otherwife, as it 
requires a powerful and active bile to aflimilate 
it to alimentary matter. Olives and almonds 
yield the greateft quality of oil ; and next to 
Province oii, that exprefled from walnuts and 
cheluuts. is thefweeteft, and eafieftcf digeuion, 
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Of Spices. 

Spices, of themfelves, are not nourifhing,- 
but are ufed merely to improve the tafte and 
flavour of fubftances, to prevent flatulency,, 
and to promote digeftion. Some fpices, being 
extremely volatile, and occasioning too ftrong 
a ftimulus, do more harm than good. As 
they are apt to heat the blood, to increafe 
perfpiration, occafionally to arTecl the head, 
and to ftimulate the nerves, fpices, in general, 
Ihould be ufed only by perfons pofleffing a 
ftrong conflitution, or by thofe of a lax fibre, 
and cold phlegmatic habit : as, on the contra- 
ry, individuals naturally lean and dry, as well 
as the choleric and phlegmatic, ought to be 
fparing und cautious in the ufe of heating 
fpices. The moil conducive to health would 
be the indigenous fpices-, though fome of the 
foreign kind have now become indifpenfable 
in our prefent mode of living. The moft com- 
mon, and perhaps the moil ufeful, are : 

1 . Salt. It corrodes the fibres of plants and 
animals, diforganizes the connection of parts 
too firm for the folution of the ftomach, dif- 
folves the glutinous parts, and prepares them 
for being better digefled by the ftomach. Pro- 
vifions of a tough and vifcid confidence, there- 
fore, require much fait ; for inftance, beef, 
mutton, fifh,. peas, beans, fat, &c* — Hence 

* There is little danger of ufing too much fait with frejh vict- 
uals, as the only conference arifing from excefs would be a flight 
laxity of the bowels.— In order to obtain fait as pure as polEblf 
and tree from the bitter maguefia, which is the great promo'cr 
of putrefadhpn, I take this opportunity of recommending an inge- 
nious and ample procefs lately invented by Lord Dundontld, one 
ot the molt zealous and able cultivators of the ufeful artt- DT- 
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fait beef and herrings agree fo well with veg- 
etables, becaufe the abundance of fait in the 
former, feaibns the hitter. But too copious a 
ufe of falted provifions is extremely pi i 
cial ; they weaken the folids, and the blood 
becomes thin, acrid, and difpofed to putref- 
cency; hence arife fcurvy in all its LHgts, 
eruptions of the fkin, confumptions, and other 
difeafes. 

2. Sugar is at prefent one of the firft necef- 
faries of life. It is an unfounded conjecture, 
that fugar renders the blood thick or vifcid ; 
on the contrary, it is pofleflfed of diluent and 
attenuating properties. But the immoderate 
ufe of fugar, efpecially the moiifc and coarfe 
fort, may in a confiderable degree prevent di- 
geftion, by confuming the oleaginous part of 
our fluids, impeding the affimilation of food, 
and generating mucus and acidity in the ali- 
mentary canal. 

It has frequently been afTerted, that fugar 
injures the teeth : this, however, is not flrictly 

folvc as. much common fait in a given quantity of boiling water 
as it is capable of containing in foliation. Take another quanti- 
ty of fait not larger than the former, and put it into a glafs fun- 
nel, or fimilar veifel of wood or earthen-ware, which ought to 
be lined with conrfe thick linen cloth. While ths flrong brine 
is hot, pour it over the dry fait, of which it will not diliolve a 
particle, but merely wafh away the magnefia and other impuri- 
ties adhering to its furface; and by rtpeating this effuuon fever- 
al times, the wafhed fait will become tolerably pure. The whole 
of this procefs depends on the principle, that water can diliolve 
only a certain quantity of fait, and that the magnefia may be 
wafhed away by fuch a fuperfatu rated folution, while the fait 
to which it adheres remains infolublc. Salt thus purified will 1 
doubtlefs be more wholc-fome, and more effectual for all the pur- 
pofes of faking ana pickling provifions ; as the magnefia contain- 
ed in the common felt renders double, perhaps triple the quanti- 
ty ncceflary, which would be required, were it in a pure ftate, or 
deprived of the magnolia. 
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true ; for it is only by its vitiating the ftomach, 
and generating impure blood, that the teeth 
become fympathetically affe&ed. Hence per- 
fons of weak digeftion, thofe with debilitated 
nerves, the hypochondriac, hyfleric women, 
and efpecially children fubjecl to complaints 
arifing from worms, ought to ufe this luxuri- 
ous fubftance fparingly, and only occasionally. 
If moderately ufed, it promotes digeftion, being 
a gently folvent and ftimulating falu But,, 
where people take it without moderation, fu- 
gar may prevent digeftion, not on account of 
its fubftance, bat by obftru&ing the aflimila- 
tion of food, fo that it produces ilimy and acid 
matters in the alimentary canal.. The acid 
which fugar contains, renders it an excellent 
remedy againft putrefcence.. The fineft fort 
of fugar being freed of all impurities^ is the 
beft and moft wholefome. Yet,, in fore 
throats and other catarrhal affections, I would 
prefer fugar-candy or moderately fine loaf- 
ftigar, to that which is double refined, on ac- 
count of fome particles- of lime and clay, ne- 
cefTarily remaining in the latter,, from the: 
manner in which it is prepared. — Other fweefe* 
fubftances,, fuch as honey, cannot altogether 
fupply the place of fugar, as they are not pof- 
fefled of the fame properties -v but there have 
been already made fome very fuccefsful exper- 
iments with the American maple-tree, (Acer 
faccharinus ) which afford great hopes that we 
may obtain this valuable and indifpenfable 
fait, in future times, from that quarter oi 
globe, in fuffieient quantities, and at a reafoh- 
able price, when the molt- flagitious of all 

CC2 
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trades, that in human flefh, mail have been 
entirely abolifhed.* 

3. Honey, like fugar, contains an acid, but 
many more inflammable particles ; it eafily 
ferments, and therefore occafions flatulency. 
In fome particular habits it is apt to occafion 
gripes and loofenefs : as a medicine, it is ufe- 
ful to the afthmatic, to promote the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm ; and fo far it is an 
ufeful detergent and aperient. But, as a part 
of diet, when immoderately ufed, it is hurtful 
to weak ftom-achs. and ought to be avoided by 
people who are troubled with a fuperabun- 
dance of bile, and whofe humours incline to 
putrefaction. 

4. The different fpecies of Pepper, being 
ftrongly heating and flimulating, fhould be 
ufed with precaution. Yet its peculiar warm- 
ing and ftomachic virtues make it an excellent 
fpice, and proper to be ufed with fat, tough, 
and fmoked meat, with flatulent vegetables, 
with the cooling cucumbers and melons, as 
well as with fifli and other fubftances difficult* 
of digeftion. Pepper ought, for thefe purpo- 
fes, to be coarfely ground. If taken in whole 
grains, it imparts to the ftomach only a fmall 
jpart of its virtues, and cannot be reduced in 
•*iigeftion. In this form it is an old and ef- 
fectual domeftic remedy of the Germans, a* 
gainft vifcidity in the ftomach, flatulency, 
weak digefHon, and confbquent giddinefs. 
¥or thefe purpofes, from fix -to ten pepper-* 

* I muft on this occafion refer the reader to the account* I 
1 of the beet-root, (p. *a'-)) wfcich prcmifes to be«oflK <U4 
Tivvaiu.iijic, copious, ?uid pcrm&ucni fubftkutc foi 1-, 
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grains fhould be fwallowed in the morning,, 
on an empty ftomach. Yet I would not ad- 
vife this praaice to be followed, except to 
fome very vitiated ftomachs, which have been 
accuftomed to fpiees and fpirituous liquors, 
and with whom the pepper may ferve as a fub- 
ftitute for drams. 

5. Cubcbs, Cardamoms, Vanilla and Cloves 9 
are hot, pungent, and confequently improper 
for daily ufe. — Cubebs are much inferior in 
pungency to pepper. — Cardamoms are a warm 
and grateful aromatic ; they do not, like thofe 
of the pepper kind, immoderately heat and 
inflame the bowels ;, hence they certainly de- 
ferve the preference for common ufe. — Vanil- 
la* is warming, refolvent, {lengthening to 
the ftomach, and a remedy for flatulency. In* 
chocolate, it aflifts the digeftion of the oily 
fubftance of the cacao. 

Cloves are hot and ftimulant aromatics, but* 
formerly feldom obtained genuine in this coun- 
try, as the Dutch frequently mixed them with 
other cloves, previoufly . deprived of their ef- 
fential oil -by diftillation. — Mace and Nutmeg 
arelefs heating, and therefore preferable for 
common ufe ; but the former is ftill more 

* Vanilla is the pod of the Ej>UenJrerr, L. growing in Cayenne 
aod fome parts of. Spanifh America. The largeft pods are fome- 
times- fui riches long, narrow, and almoft triangular, foft.oleaginousy 
externally of the appearance of leather, and internally filled with 
a dark brown pulp, in which we find a great number of fmall 
black or brownilh red and fhining feeds. Thefe have a pun- 
gent aromatic and oily' tafte, and a (trongly balfamic odour, much 
refemblintf that of-the Peruvian balfam. A very fmall propor* 
ticn of thefc' feeds, for inltance, a grain to an ounce, is fufficient 
rOfrmpart'tO the Chocolate the very agreeable flavour which y/& 
generally m e cfr w ithrio that imported irraa-Spaia andMUan.1 • 
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fo than the latter,' which is fuppofed to have 
an aftringent virtue, and is employed with 
that intention in diarrhoeas and dyfenteries. — 
Cinnamon is undoubtedly the mod delicate 
fpice, but is feidom obtained pure from the 
mercenary Dutch, who were accuftomed to 
fend us more Caflia than real cinnamon. The 
CaJJia bark, though refembling that of cinna- 
mon in tafte, is much lefs heating, and cer- 
tainly more beneficial for common ufe than 
cinnamon, which is better calculated to an- 
fwer medicinal purpofea. The bark of caf- 
fia is thicker and coarfer ; it breaks fhort and 
fmooth, while the cinnamon breaks fibrous 
and fhivery. — Pimento^ or Jamaica pepper, re- 
fembles in its fmell a mixture of cinnamon,, 
cloves, and nutmeg, whence it has received- 
the name oiall-fpice ,- it is milder than the Eaft- 
India pepper, and is an ufeful addition to 
broths and ftewed dimes, when ufed, as it ought 
to be, in whole grains, — Ginger is one of the 
molt agreeable and wholefome fpices, efpe- 
cially boiled whole in beer, and drunk by 
people moving in the open air, and in cold- 
weather. But this fpice, as employed by the 
bakers for gingerbread, does a great deal of 
mifchief, efpecially to the ficmachs uf chil- 
dren ; though it may occafionally be fervice- 
able to travellers, early in the morning, and. 
©n an empty flomach.* 

* If the bakers knew what the fubfrance is, with which they 
gild its outiide, to invite children to eat their il!-cuntrivcd ginger- 
bread, I venture to hope they would dtfilt from fo pernicious a 
practice. This gold leaf, or Dutch gold, is actually manufac- 
tured of brafsor copper } one of the inott virulent metallic poifous,. 
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The indigenous, fpicy, and baifamic herbs, 
fuch as par/ley, marjoram, thyme, J age, and the 
like, cannot be too much recommended for 
culinary ufe, efpecially in broths ; as they are 
well calculated, by their aromatic virtues, to 
aflift the digeflion of many ftrong articles -of 
food, which daily cover our tables ; and thefe 
excellent herbs are not liable to the adultera- 
tions with which moft of the foreign fpices 
are vitiated. 

6. Among all the native fpices, there is none,, 
in my opinion, which excelSj in medicinal 
virtues, the common Caraway. The feeds of 
this plant are the mildeft and moil ufeful car- 
minative we poffefs* To people of a weak 
digeflion, troubled with flatulency and colics, 
they afford the moft certain relief, if ufed in 
fufficient quantity ; for inftance, a table-f'poon- 
ful at a time, early in the morning, and one 
hour before a meal : or ftill better, if thefe 
feeds are plentifully ufed in bread, and among 
cooked victuals. Yet here I muft caution 
thofe of a hot and bilious temperament, as- 
likewife individuals liable to obftructions and 
habitual coftivenefs, not to ufe thefe feeds in- 
difcriminateiy, and without confulting a pro- 
feflional man. 

Caraway-feeds, finely pounded, withafmali 
proportion of ginger and fait, fpread upon 
bread and butter, and eaten every day, efpe- 
cially early in the morning, and at night be- 
fore going to bed is fuccefsfully ufed in Ger- 
many as a domeftic remedy againft hyfterics, 
and will, no doubt, effectually cure the dif- 
eafe, provided it does not arife from improper 
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diet, obftru&ions of the interlines and other 
veffels, pamon, bile, acrid humours, and the 
Kke ; in all which cafes the caraway and 
ginger will certainly do more harm than good ; 
as each of thefe caufes muft be removed by 
the appofite means. 

If, however, caraway be kept in a pounded 
{fate, for the purpofe of overcoming the dif- 
poiition to flatulency and indigefiion, it foon 
turns rancid, and may prove hurtful, on ac- 
count of the Itrong oil it contains. — The plant 
of caraway is one of the early Jpring-herb3, and 
makes an excellent addition to falads. The 
ieeds, when diftiikd with ardent fpirits, yield 
a very heating and pernicious oil, which ren- 
inch fpirits ftillmore detrimental to healthy 

. i when they are in a pure ftate. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

Of the various Species of Food, Drink, and 
Spices , according to their individual fa~ 
lubrity, 

I. FOOD. 
Divifion Firft. 
Alimentary fubftances containing wholefome fluids. 
CLASS I. Articles affording ftrong nutri- 
ment. 
Order I. Vegeto -farinaceous fubftances. 
Genus, L. With foft juicy fibres. 

1. Such as contain a faccharine matter ; 
as the fkirret or fugar-root (Sium 
Si/arum, Linn.) the common car- 
rot, beet, and polypody-root (Poly- 
podium vulgar e, L..J 

2. Sweet ifo fubftances affording a tender 
farina or meal ; as the parfnip, the 

turnip-rooted cabbage (Napobraf- 
fica,) the colewort (CauUs Rapicius,') 
viper's grafs (Scorzoncra, L.) the 
goat's-beard, or falfafy (Tragopogon 
Pratenfe, L.) the Solomon's feal 
(Convaliaria Polygonatum, L.) parf- 
ley-root, afparagus, turnips, and po- 
tatoes. 

Genu's ii. Subflances affording flour, or tbofeof 
a vifcous, earthy conjijience ; viz. every 
fpecies of grain, as wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, buck-wheat, millet, maize, or 
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Indian-Corn, the chickling-vetch (La- 

thyrus Tuber of us, L.) and the like. 

Order II. Gelatinous animal fubftances. 

Genus i. Of a f oft and juicy mufcidar fub- 

Jiance ; viz. veal, lamb, young beef, 

mutton, pork, venifon, turtle, hare, 

rabbits, badgers, domeftic fowls, pheaf- 

ants, partridges, the greater number 

of land-fowl, oyfters, fmall lobfters, 

and frefh eggs. 

Genus ii. Of a hard and tough confidence ; 
viz. all the animals before mentioned, 
when old ; as well as the buftard, the 
ftarling, the woodpecker, the fparrow, 
the goofe, the duck, the lapwing, muf- 
cles, lhails, crabs, hard boiled eggs,&c. 

Order III. Fat or butyro-oleaginous fub- 
ftances. 
Genus i. Of the fweet kind', viz. cacao, 
fweet almonds, walnuts, hazel-nuts, 
water-caltrops, chefnuts, beech-nuts, 
cafiiew-nuts (Anacardia?) piflachio- 
nuts, wild pine-apples (Karat as?) milk, 
and frefh cheefe. 

Genus ii. Of the bitterijh and tart kind \ 
viz. bitter almonds, acorns, all the 
feeds of fruit, and olives. 

CLASS II. Slightly nutrimental fubftances. 

Order I. Thofe of a vifcous ant watery 
confidence, or whofe vegetable mu- 
cilage is diluted with much water. 

Genus i. Of a fweet tafle ; viz. melons, 
and feveral fpecies of pears and apples, 
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fweet citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, 
mulberries, rafpberries, fweet grapes, 
cherries, and plums, jujube-berries, 
dates, &c. 

Genus ii. Of a fweetijh tafie ; viz. green 
peas and beans, white cabbage, cauli- 
flower, fpinach, orach, blite, or ftraw- 
berry-fpinach, cucumbers, and gourds. 

Genus ill. Of a compound fweet and bitter 
tafie ; viz. the fuccory, the rampion 
CPhyteuma, L.), the borage, the fow- 
wort (Serratula, L.*), the young moots 
of hops, the Ibw-thiftle (Sonchus, L.), 
the hedge-muftard, artichokes, capers, 
the brook-lime, endives, and lettuce. 

Genus iv. Of a mi/dty fweetijh and fpicy 
tafie; viz. celery, angelica, fhepherdV 
needle fScandix cerefolium, L.), fennel, 
and the common balm {Meiifj'a offici- 
nalis •, L.) 

Genus v. Of an acrid tafie ; viz. radimes, 
turnip-radifhes, horfe-radifhes, tarra- 
gon (Artemifia Dracunculus, L.) fcur- 
vy-grafs, and rue. 

Genus vi. Of an acid tafie ; viz. forrel (Ru- 
mex acetofa, L.), purflane (Portulaca, 
L.), four citrons, lemons, limes, cher- 
ries, plums, &c. 

Genus viL Of a vinous quality ; viz. all 
fweet apples, particularly rennets, ap- 
ples of Borftof, and fome few varie- 
ties from America ; the pine-apple 
[Ananas), the honey or paradife-apple, 
D D 
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ihaddocks or fina-apples, bramble-ber- 
ries, ftraw-berries, whortle-berries, 
goolberries, currants, grapes, apricots, 
peaches, and ne&arines. 

Genus viii. Of a tart and ajiringent tajie ; 
viz. all the wild-growing apples and 
pears, quinces, cran-berries, red whor- 
tle-berries, bar-berries, the green fum- 
mer and winter pears, four apples, 
medlars, the fruit of the dog-role or 
hip-tree, and of the fervice-tree, floes 
or the fruit of the black-thorn, and the 
green Brafilian plums. 

Order II. Thofe of a gelatinous watery 
conffkence. 

To this order belong all the various 
fpecies of fifties.. 

Divifton Second. 

Alimentary fubftances^ containing unwhohfome 
fluids. 

Order I. Thofe of an acrid nature. 

i.Coarfcly vifcaus and faline fubflances ; 
viz. all faked and fmoked animal food, 
both of quadrupedes and fifties. 

2. Putrcfcenty or eafily putrefcible fubflan- 
ces ; viz. the ram, the he-goat, the 
bull, the otter, water-fowls, the blood 
of animals, roafled eggs, tainted eggs, 
a,nd laftly all the flefh of wild and tame 
animals kept too long, with a view of 
making it more tender. 
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3. Subflances of a furry and leathery ap- 
pearance, or fuel as dif cover a fufpicious 
acrimony ; viz. truffles, morels, and all 
kinds of mufhrooms. 
Order II. Thofe ofgrofs fluids, or a coarfe 
earthy confidence -, namely, the various 
leguminous feeds, fuch as dried peas,- 
beans, lentils, and the like. 

II. DRINK. 

(A) Watery Liquors. 

I. Simple or uncompounded ; namely all kinds of 
common water. 

II . Mitcc us -water y-fpiritous . 

1. All fermented liquors known under the 

name of beer or ale. 

2. Spicy-balfamic liquids ; fuch as the ver- 

nal fap of the birch and maple-trees, as 
well as the artificial preparations of tea, 
coffee, and chocolate. 

3. Sweetly-acidulated ;■ namely, lemonade, 

orgeat,, mead, muft, and the like. 

(B) Spirituous Liquors. 

I. Diflilled : namely, all kinds of ardent fpir- 
its, from whatever grain or vegetable fub- 
itance they may be extracted. 

II. Fermented : All kinds of Wine. 

1 . Sweet wines ; thofe of Hungary, Spam, 
Italy, Greece, and the Cape wine 5 as 
likewife all wines made of currants, 
raifins, &c. 
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2. Slightly acidulated -wines ; among which 

Champaign, Rhenifh wine, or old 
Hock, and that of the Mofelle, are 
the principal. 

3. Acid and tart wines ; to which chiefly 

belong the wines of Franconia and 
Saxony. 

4. The acidulated fweet wines j fuch are 

mod of the French wines, and particu- 
larly Claret ; and, laftly, 

5. The Jharp and ajlringent wines ; the 

chief of which are the wines of Oporto 
and Burgundy. 

III. SPICES. 

1. Of the fweet kind ; fuchasfugar, honey, 
manna, and the infpifiated fap of the 
maple and beech-trees. 

2. Of the acid kind j namely, the juice of 

citrons, lemons, unripe grapes, &c. 

3. Of the J aline kind ; namely, common 
fait, whether obtained in a folid form, 
as rock-falt, or from the evaporation of 
the fea and falt-fprings. Laftly, 

4. Of the pungent and half amic kind ; fuch 
as garlic, fhalot, onions, chives, nut- 
meg, mace, pepper, pimento, cubebs, 
vanilla, cardamoms, bay-berries, juni- 
per-berries, ginger, calamus, cloves, 
cinnamon, faffron, carraway, corian- 
der, fennel, parfley, dill, fage, marjo- 
ram, thyme, penny-royal, mugwort. 
hyifop, peppermint, and rue. 
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Of Evacuations ; — their different /pedes, as 
well as their peculiar nature investigated \ to- 
gether with the necejfary directions for their- 

management, according, to the different Jiates- 
of the body-. 

HE evacuations of the body, from its fu-- 
perfluous, impure, and noxious parti- 
Jes, are no lefs neceifary than its nourishment.- 
The fame power which changes and aihmilates 
our food and drink, likeVife effects the due 
and timely evacuation of what is fecreted. It 
is an object of the firft conference, that 
nothing remain in the body, which ought t<> 
be evacuated ; and that nothing be ejected, 
which may be of ufe to its prefervationi ^ 

How many peribns do we find complaining 
of bad health, notwithstanding every attention. 
they pay to the air they breathe, to aliment, 
exerciie, neep, &e; ;■ while others enjoy a 
good ftate of health, though totally carelefs 
with regard to thefe particulars. Indeed, 
much depends en a proper ftate of the evacu- 
ations.— If thefe be difordered,. the moil rigor- 
©us obiervance of dietetic rules is infnfricieiit 
toinfureour health ; while, on the contrary, 
mod: of thole rules may be neglected,, for 
fome time, without any injurious eonfequen- 
ees, if the evacuations be duly attended to, 

DD2 
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Nature removes not only the noxious mat- 
ter, or fuch as is in a ftate of corruption, but 
likewife the ufeful fluids, if they become fu- 
perabundant ; for inftance, the milk, the 
femen, the blood. In fuch cafes, therefore, 
thefe muft be confidered as objects of evacua- 
tion, equally natural and falutary. 

Byjlool, the thick and feculent remains of 
affimilated food are evacuated j for every ar- 
ticle of aliment contains more or lefs dregs, 
and their fmalleft particles only can be changed 
into the milky fluid, or chyle. 

By urine, we eject, the oily and faline parti- 
cles fecreted from the blood, in a diluted Hate ; 
which prevents thefe particles from injuring 
the external membranes, by their irritating 
acrimony. 

By infenjible perfpiration, which is carried 
on through the fmalleft orifices of the pores, 
the mod fubtile and noxious particles of the 
fluids are evaporated ; which, if they were 
retained within the body, would lay the foun- 
dation of its total corruption. 

Nature expels all crude and acrid fuMances- 
by thefe three principal emutictories ; and ac- 
cordingly as they are dilbrdered, difeafes of 
different degrees of malignity and duratioii 
will neceffarily enfue. — Nature alfo frequently 
relieves herfelf by more unufual channels ; 
fuch are, the bleeding of the nofe in plethoric 
young men, the hemorrhoids with which per- 
ibns of a middle age are fometimes troubled, 
the various ulcers common to thole whole 
fluids are in an impure ftate, the excretions of 
ialiva, and the expeft orations of others, Lc. 
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By a premature fuppreffion of thefe trouble- 
fome but falutary efforts of nature, great mif- 
chief may be produced to the individual. 

Many perfons perfpire much under the arm- 
pits, others in their hands or feet ; others 
again are fubjed to eruptions in the face or 
other parts of the body : fueh canals, howev- 
er, if Nature be once accuflomed to eject by 
them certain ufelefs and hurtful particles, can- 
not be haftily flopped, without occafioning 
greater and more dangerous inconveniences - r 
cleanlinefs, in the ftri&eft fenfe of the word, 
is almofl the only fafe remedy to counteract 
their fatal effects. ■ 



Of Evacuations by Stool* 

As the food and drink we confume every 
day, neceffarily depofits ufelefs matter, a daily 
opening by ftool is extremely falutary ; par- 
ticularly to perfons fubject to eoftivenefs and 
the many difagreeable confequences thence 
arifmg. Of thefe I mail only enumerate fre- 
quent head-achs, difficult breathing, flatu- 
lency, eructations,, and fpafms : hence peev- 
ifhnefs of temper, general lethargy, and at 
length, hypochondriafis ; — the abdomen of 
fuch perfons feels tumid ; the circulation of 
the blood, in the inteftinal veffels is retarded - f 
and, confequently, the general circulation in- 
ten upted. Thefe complaints, fooner or later, 
certainly attend habitual eoftivenefs ; efpecial- 
ly if no other kind of evacuation, as that by 
urine, or infenfible perfpiration, be in an 
uncommon degree increased, 
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In healthy individuals, the evacuation by 
ftool ufually takes place once or twice a-day j 
and, according to the habits of the perfon,, 
either in the morning or evening. Thofe 
who are troubled with coftivenefs Ihould vifit 
the cuftomary retreat, regularly every morn- 
ing at a fixed hour, and thus endeavour to pro- 
mote this necefiary evacuation by proper ef«- 
forts, though they may not, at the moment,, 
feel much inclination ; for it is well founded 
on experience, that Nature at length will be 
ituated, by perfeverance, to obferve a cer- 
tain regularity in this refpecl. The moft 
proper time for thefe attempts is early in the 
morning, or late in the evening. 

Whatever dietetic means may be adopted to 1 
promote ftool ought to be employed either 
from three to four hours previous to the time 
we wifh to fucceed ■, or immediately before go- 
ing to bed. If in the morning, we ought to 
rife early, to take firfl a flice of bread with 
much frefh butter ; then eat fome boiled 
prunes ; drink two or three cups of the decoc- 
tion ; and, if neceffary, affifl the operation 
of the whole with a tea-fpoonful or- two of 
cream of tartar in treacle. Thus prepared, 
we ought to walk a little in' the open air, or, 
if the weather be unfavourable, about the 
room j to rub the lower belly with the palm 
of the hand; and, when we fit down, to re- 
tain the breath, by frequently, though mod- 
erately, infpiring ; and, lailly, to change the 
pofture of the body, fionna ftraight to a 
crooked and fidelong direction, till we fuc* 
ceed in the attempt. 
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Although thefe trials mould repeatedly fail, 
we mufl not be difcouraged from perfevering 
in them ; nor ought we, without abfolute 
neceflity, to choofe any other than the wonted 
hour to attain the end propofed j fo that this, 
at length, may become the only time, when 
Nature (hall fpontaneoufly afiift our endeav- 
ours. During thefe practices, however, the 
choice of our diet is of the greateft moment - r 
as we can powerfully promote the defired end, 
by living chiefly upon rye-bread, f'pinage, boil- 
ed fruit, particularly prunes,, decoctions of 
currants, the fweet and emollient vegetables, 
efpecially the beet-root, and occafionally faked, 
meat ; the laft of which mould be amfted with 
much drink, not of the fpirituous kind, but 
rather of a mild and aperient nature, fuch as 
fweet table-beer, whey, infufions of malt, ap- 
ples, pears, and the like. 

It deferves to be remarked, that if every 
effort of this kind prove abortive, the volun- 
tary exertions in promoting {tool ihould not 
be carried to an extravagant degree ; as by 
fuch unnatural prefTure we may bring en rup- 
tures, the burfting of veins in the rectum, or 
the piles. Hence it is more advifeable to ab- 
ftain, for fonre time, from all crude and folid 
aliment, and to ufe only fuch articles of food 
and drink as have been before pointed out. 
And if this alfo mould not be attended with 
the defired effect, we may then have recourfe 
to the mild purgatives, fuch as rhubarb, fenna, 
cream of tartar, and the neutral falts. 

While too much reft, and a fedentary life r 
prevent this fpecies of daily evacuation, gev 
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exercife, accompanied with ferenity of miitcf, 
almoft certainly promote it. In many fami- 
lies, coftivenefs is an habitual and hereditary 
diftemper. Sometimes too it originates from 
a weaknefs of the inteftinal canal brought on 
by difeafes, but more frequently from the hab- 
itual ufe of certain Jubilances of food and drink; 
fbrinflance, the lean flefh of quadrupeds, game, 
the leguminous vegetables, red Port wine, 
ftrong and bitter malt liquor, and the like. 
Hence the pre-difpoiing came of the complaint 
/houkl always be attended* to. If it arife from 
weaknefs, red wine, bitter ale, and other cor-. 
ioborants s are well calculated to effect, a cure. 
In every infiance, frequent exercife in the 
open air Is extremely ufeful. Perfons living 
fparingly on animal food, and who are other- 
wife temperate in their paflions and defires,, 
are feldom deprived of this natural benefit ; 
and even though they fhould be without it for 
two or three days together, they have little to 
apprehend from fuch irregularity ; for, as 
they do not wantonly overload their flomach, 
the accumulation of impurities cannot be con- 
iiderable. 

Where weaknefs and atony, or laxity of the 
inteftines, are the caufes of a coftive habit, the 
external ufe of cold water, by affufion on the 
lower belly or merely warning it with that fluid,, 
is frequently preferable to all other dietetic 
remedies. This is one of the moil fimple 
means of preventing painful coftivenefs ; 
though it ought not to be applied indifcrimi- 
nately,.and leaft of all in thofe cafes where 
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the ufe of the cold bath is improper and hurt- 
ful. — If debility and relaxation of the inteftin- 
al canal be the caufe of coftivenefs, clyflers 
of cold water alone are generally productive of 
fingular benefit $ yet thefe alfo cannot be ufed 
without many exceptions — not, for inftance, 
by females, during the menfes, by perfons af- 
flicted with the piles, or having weak lungs, 
nor in certain kinds of colics and fpafms. 

The difcharges by ftool ought to be neither 
in too liquid nor too dry a ftate. Strong 
labour, heating drinks, and long failing, ren- 
der them difagreeably.hard, even in the health- 
ieft individuals ; from the feces remaining too 
long in the region of the latteals, fo that the 
nutritious or milky part of the concocted mafs 
is exhaufted to the laft drop, and there re- 
mains behind no other but dry, excrementi- 
tious matter. Thefe ftools, therefore, are 
frequently a fymptom of good digeftion, fuch 
.as attends found conftitutions in general. 

Too dry excrements, in the form of balls, 
efpecially in. delicate individuals, occafion 
head ach, inflammation of the eyes, febrile 
•complaints, hemorrhoids, ruptures, paralytic 
affections, and frequently produce flatulency 
and fpafms, in perfons fubject to hyflerics and 
hypochondriafis -: nay, even the fuppreflion of 
flatulency is extremely dangerous. Thofe who 
are apt to delay going to ftool, expofe them- 
felves to many ierious inconveniences. When 
this fenfation is loft, it does not ufually return 
for fome time. The feces collected in the 
inteftinal canal powerfully -diftend it, give rife 
to the blind hemorthoids, and fometimes evea 
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to a falling down of the anus ; the excrements 
become dry, and their re-abforbed fluid parts 
irritate and vitiate the blood, and produce 
many obftinate diftempers. If a perfon has 
been coftive for feveral days, the inclination 
to go to (tool is fometimes loft, until reftored 
!by artificial means. 

Loofe and too frequent (tools are common 
-with thofe, who take more aliment than their 
ftomach -can digeft ; for the food, from the 
ftimulus occafioned by its corruption in the 
alimentary canal, is too foon ejected, without 
being duly affimilated. Hence debilitated per- 
fons, who eat immoderately, generally are 
thinner and lefs mufcular than others, who 
obferve a regular and temperate diet. The 
flools are a tolerable criterion of the quantity 
and quality of the food we have taken, and 
whether the digeftive powers be adequate to 
its conco&ion. For, in weak inteftines, the 
unaffimilated matter of food turns acrid, and 
contributes nothing to the nourifhment of the 
body. Thus it happens, that debilitated indi- 
viduals, and fuch as are of a phlegmatic hab- 
it, continue lean and emaciated, whatever 
quantity of food they confume: For this rea- 
fon, they ought to live principally on milk, 
eggs, broths, tender meat, emollient vegetables; 
and to eat only when they feel a true appetite, 
and after moderate exercife. — It is not the 
man who takes comparatively little food, that 
can be called temperate ; but rather that per- 
fon who makes ufe of no more aliment, than 
he is able to digeft. Thin and copious ftooli, 
therefore, are a certain proof of indigeftioa. 
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Some perfons are accuftomed to go to ftool 
more than once a-day, others only every 
fecond day, and yet enjoy a good ftate of 
health. It is, however, more denrable and 
wholefome to have a regular evacuation every 
day ; and children efpecially ought to have 
two or three difcharges daily. Aged perfons, 
in general, have but one (tool in a day. The 
air we breathe, makes, in this refpect, a re- 
markable difference. The more we perfpire 
in fummer, the fewer are the evacuations ; 
and, on the contrary, moderate exercife is pro- 
ductive of more regular excretions, than that 
which is too violent. Robuft and mufcular 
individuals perfpire more than the weak and 
enervated ; hence the evacuations of the for- 
mer, by other emunclories, are more limited ; 
while the latter, whofe fluids are not duly de- 
termined to the furface of the body, have more 
frequent openings by (tool. 

Obfr.ruct.ions and coftivenefs, of which ma- 
ny perfons now complain, are owing to a vari- 
ety of caufes, but chiefly to our luxurious 
mode of living, and to the cuftom of making 
too many meals through the day. The time 
requifite to the digeflion of a meal cannot be 
well afcertained, as fome ftomachs concoft 
quickly, and others flowly ; and there is a re- 
markable difference in the degrees of digefti- 
bility, among the various fpecies of food ; the 
nature and properties of which have been 
already pointed out in the third Chapter. But 
this may ferve as a general rule, that we ought 
never to take a new fupply of food, till the 
preceding meal be digefled. 
£ e 
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Some moderate livers, after having deviated 
from their ufual temperance, do not feel any 
inconvenience till after two or three days, 
when they are troubled with copious evacua- 
tions, head-ach, uneafinefs and dejection of 
mind. Such excelfes are frequently accom- 
panied with ferious confequences, of which 
coftivenefs is only the forerunner. Neither 
the emetics, or laxatives, to which the glutton 
has recourfe, nor the fafhionable ftimulants 
and ftrengthening bitters, can prevent or rem- 
edy the ultimate effects of fuch brutal habits. 
The emetics and purgatives inevitably weaken 
the fir ft paifages, and lay the foundation of 
conftant obflipations ; while the ftimulants 
deprive the inteflines ftill more of the necef- 
fary humours, and render the evil much great- 
er. The mofl proper means of preventing 
thefe hurtful confequences, are the following : 

1. A due degree of bodily exercife, by 
which the mufcuiar power will be invigorated, 
the nervous fyftem ftrengthened, and the cir- 
culation of the blood promoted. 

2. We ought to take a proportionate quan- 
tity of drink to our victuals ; a circumft ance 
not always diffidently attended to, by perfons 
of a ledentary life. Drink dilutes the food, 
and foitens the bowels. A weak, well-fer- 
mented, and well hopped beer, is an excellent 
beverage: fb is water with the addition of a 
little wine. Warm diluents, on the contrary, 
have a manjfeft tendency to increafe obftruc- 
tions, by the relaxation .they produce in the 
inteflines. 
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3. Let us choofe the quality of our food,, 
according to our conftitutional wants. Thofe 
who cannot digeft well, ought to avoid all 
thick, mealy diihes, paltry, onions, warm and 
new bread, and fuch as is not thoroughly bak- 
ed. Coftive perfons frequently complain of 
an acid generated in their ftomach ; while 
others, on account of this acid, are fubjedt to 
loofe and very frequent (tools. Vinegar 
and tart wines are but rarely the caufe of 
this acidity ; never, indeed, except when 
they diiagree with the ftomach. New wines 
on the contrary, as well as vegetables of an- 
acefcent kind, and particularly long kept 
and roafted fat meat, have the ftrongeft ten- 
dency to produce acidity, the heart-burn, and, 
at length, obitruclions ir* fame conftitutions,. 
and diarrhoeas in others. The proper fpecies 
of food, in fuch cafes, are herbs, carrots, fu- 
gar-peas, french-beans^ parfley-roots, the fcor- 
eenera, artichokes, horfe-radim, muftard- 
leaves, and fimilar plants, boiled foft in broth, 
fufficiently faked, and without the addition of 
fat, or butter. Befides thefe, only a fmall 
quantity of meat ought to be ufed, and this 
fhould be tender ; but no fat fifh, nor game 
kept too long, for the purpofe of rendering it 
mellow ; and laftly, all kinds of fruit ought 
to be eaten boiled rather than raw. 

4. We fhould not too much indulge in ileep, 
which, particularly after dinner, is hurtful to 
perfons whofe digeftion is languid, and whofe 
evacuations are preternaturally flow. During 
fleep, all the motions in the fyftem are per- 
formed with lefs vigour, and more tardily. : 
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and, in this refpeft, to keep awake may be 
considered as a fpecies of exercife ; as the 
nerves, in that ftate, are more active, and the 
circulation of the blood is carried on with 
greater energy. — Evacuations by flool can be 
fuppreffed, by fleeping an improper length of 
time, for inftance, ten or twelve hours inftead 
of feven or eight ; and we may prevent thefe 
falutary difcharges, by fitting down to any 
inactive employment, previous to the ufual in» 
clination to retire to ftool. 

If it be our wifh to preferve health, we 
ought not only to guard againft coftivenefs, 
but likewife to prevent, by all proper means,, 
to frequent excretions. Copious evacuations 
of this kind exficcatc the body, and deprive 
it of that ftrength, which is necefTary to fup- 
port its exertions. Perfons fubject to diar- 
rhoea, cannot be too cautious in the ufe of 
watery, faline, and eafily fermentable articles 
of food and drink, and in avoiding violent fits 
of anger and other paffions. On the contrary, 
they will promote their health, by ufing pro- 
vifions of a drying nature, drinking a well- 
fermented, bitter beer or ale, or, if they can 
afford it, good old wine : — all of which have 
the beneficial tendency to promote perfora- 
tion, and thus prevent fuperfluous humidity 
in the body. 

If too copious evacuations proceed from a 
relaxed ftate of the interlines, daily exercife is 
of confiderable efficacy ; for the fibres of the 
whole body are thereby invigorated ; and, if 
irritating or peccant humours mould be the 
caufe of the complaint, nothing is better cal- 
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cculated to expel them by perfpiration, urine, 
or flool, than fpirited and perfevering mufcu- 
lar motion, until the body be tolerably fa- 
tigued. But, in this cafe, we mult not at- 
tempt to remove or fupprefs this material 
ftimulus by aflringent remedies ; for, inflead 
of evacuating the noxious matter by the proper 
emunclories, fuch medicines will necefiarily 
produce dangerous, and often fatal difeafes. 

It would be a defirable objedt, in h©ufes 
which are not provided with water-clofets, that 
every individual were furnifhed with his own 
night-chair ; as moll of the common places of 
retirement are literally ventilators, where 
fome parts of the- body are expofed to a cur- 
sent of air, which is frequently the caufe of. 
diforders, particularly iir perfons fubjecl to 
colds, and all other complaints originating 
from fuppreffed perfpiration; accidents, which 
may injure ftill more thofe, whofe lungs are 
unfound. Men who are troubled with the 
piles, and, above all, women during the 
menfes,. ought to be very cautious in reforting 
to fuch. places. — In the ufual. privies, there 
generally prevails in iummer a peililentid- 
fetor; fo that it becomes almofl impomble to 
wait for the proper evacuation, both becaufe 
of the difagreeable frneli, and the danger of 
being infecled with difeafe. 

After every- flool; there is a flight bearing 
down of the anus ; a circumftanee which ren- 
ders fome precaution in the cleaning of it nc- 
cefiary. The fubilance ufed for that purpofe 
©ught to be previouily examined, whether its 
iuriace contain -any rough. and IqqJv gajtielea. 
E Jg a. 
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which would be immediately communicated to 
the anus, and might gradually produce the 
blind hemorrhoids.— Lailly, all unnatural for- 
cing and ftraining of coilive perfons, is not 
only ufelefs, but may alfo be attended with 
dangerous confequences. It is, therefore, 
more advifable to ufe all proper means of 
keeping, if poffible, this important excretion 
in due regularity ; and, to attain that defira- 
ble end, it is further neceflary to abandon 
all flrait garments, efpecially laced flays, and 
tight wailtbands. 



Of Urine. 



In a ftate of health, this difcharge takes 
place oftener than once in a day. The urine 
of thofe who live moderately, and take proper 
exercife, if examined in the morning after 
rinng, and after having fpent a quiet and com- 
fortable night, isthm, clear, of a ftraw colour 
or inclining to yellow, with a white, loofe, 
and uniform fediment rifing in the middle ; 
it makes no foam, but what immediately yan- 
ifhes, and has no unufually difagreeable fmelL 
3f it correfpond to this defcription, it is a fymp- 
tom of good digeftion, and of the body being 
free from impurities. The quantity of this 
evacuation, in healthy perfons, depends on 
their constitution, the feafonand the weather* 
It is lefs in warm than in cold climates, on 
account of the increased perfpiration. In win- 
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rer, we generally eject more urine than in fum- 
mer ; and this nearly in proportion to the de- 
gree of infenfible exudation. In fpring and 
autumn, it is probably voided in an equal 
proportion. 

We may judge (not prognofticate) refpeft- 
ing the ftate of the body, from the appearance 
of the urine in the morning only ; for, during 
the day, this would be a fallacious criterion, 
from the nature and quantity of food and 
drink we confume. The ancients were ex- 
tremely fond of predicting the different dates 
©f health and difeafe in the human body, from 
the appearances obferved in the urine. Among 
the moderns, who are better acquainted with 
the animal economy, thefe appearances are 
not implicitly attended to, as they have fre- 
quently been found to miflead the obferver ; 
yet, the early morning urine, if allowed to 
ftand for an hour or two, exhibits fome phe- 
nomenal, which render it an object worthy 
the attention of the medical practitioner. Thus, 
a thin, pale urine, which is voided by the hy- 
pochondriac, the hyfteric, and perfons afflict- 
ed with: fpafms- in. the abdomen, indicates 
great weaknels, or the approach of cramps, 
originating from a contraction of the fmaller 
fecretory organs. It is likewife of a whitifh 
colour, after taking much weak drink. In 
debilitated individuals, the urine is foamy, 
and this froth remains on the top for a confi- 
derable time-, becaufe it abounds in tough and 
vifcid particles. ■ The health of fuch perfons, 
however promifing in appearance, is by no 
meaKs permanently e&ablifttfd, 
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The urine is of a red colour, after too little 
drink, or after drinking fpirituous liquors, af- 
ter violent exercife, profufe per fpi ration, and 
after having fpent a. reitleis night. It yields 
a fediment refembling brick-duft, when the 
ftomach is impure, and the tongue white with 
a yellowifti taint, and covered with vifcous 
matter. According to the higher or paler 
colour of the urine, in an ordinary (late of 
health, the body may be confidered as being 
more or lefs vigorous. If, after long Handing, 
no fediment be depofited in it,, great weaknefs 
is indicated : yet the conclufion is more favour* 
able, although the urine be thick and fandy, if 
a cloud be obfer.ved fwimming in the middle. 

Indeed it is lefs dangerous to fupprefs the 
evacuations by ftoolj than thofe by urine; forj 
if this remain too long in the bladder, it be- 
comes acrid and corrolive. If the inclination 
to make water is accompanied with a difcharge 
of a few drops only, it is called zjlrangury ; if 
the difficulty of voiding it is attended with 
pain, a dyfuria ; and, if a total fupprefiion of 
it takes place, it is then called an ifchuria. 
Thefe difeafes are frequently the efre&s of 
fome malt-liquors, or of certain articles of 
food, particularly vegetables containing much 
acidity. In the beginning of fuch painful 
complaints, relief can be given by. fomenting 
the patient, about the genitals,, with flannel- 
cloths, as hot as he can bear them, by keep- 
ing him fufficiently warm, and allowing him 
plenty of warm, diluent drink. 

Although the quantity of the urine to be 
w>ided through the day canjiot b« accurately 
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ascertained, yet this evacuation ought always 
to be proportionate to the drink we have 
taken, and to the greater or lefs degree of 
perfpiration. If we perceive a deficiency in 
this difcharge, we ought to take moderate ex- 
ercife, to drink light, thin, and acidulated 
diluents, and to eat a variety of fuch herbs 
and fruits, as poifefs diuretic virtues : of this 
nature are, parfley, afparagus, celery, juni- 
perberries, ftrawberries, cherries, and the like. 
We mould be careful, not to retain the urine 
too long ; a practice which would occafion 
relaxation and palfy of the bladder, and which 
might at length produce the gravel or (tone. 

Many maladies- may arife from voiding too 
fmall a quantity of urine ; hence the neceflity 
of attending to'this excretion, from which we 
may frequently difcover the caufe of the dif- 
eafe. The relative flate of vigour or debility 
in the individual, the mode of life, more or 
lefs drink, dry or damp weather — all produce 
a difference in the quantity of this evacuation. 
Robuft perfons eject lefs urine than the debili- 
tated : a copious emimon of it is always a 
lymptom of a relaxed body, which is not pof- 
feffed of fufficient energy to expel its noxious 
particles by tranfpiration through the cuta- 
neous veffels. 

The more exercife we take, the lefs we lofe 
by the urinary paflages ; fince they are drain- 
ed by the pores. Cold and moid air checks, 
perfpiration, but promotes the excretion by 
urine. When this canal is fupprened, the 
bladder fometimes becomes fo much diftended. 
that it burfts, as may eafily happen to parturu 
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ent women ; and hence arife incurable jrftula ,- 
or, if the paffages be obftructed, the urine re- 
treats into the cellular texture of the whole 
body, and penetrates even into the cranium. 
Women, however, are able to retain it longer 
than men. — Too copious an evacuation o£ 
urine conftitutes a peculiar difeafe, known, 
by the name of diabetes , which not unfrequent- 
ly proves fatal to the fufterer, after he has dif- 
charged feveral gallons a day, for a confider- 
able length of time. 

Among the rules and cautions for the propt- 
er management of this evacuation, it deierver, 
to be remarked, that it is hurtful to make wa- 
ter too often, or before a proper quantity of 
it be accumulated in the bladder. By fuch 
practice, this veffel gradually contracts into a 
narrower ccmpafs than is ailigned by nature, 
and cannot again be eafily diflended. Too 
long a retention of urine, on the contrary, 
preternaturally enlarges the bladder, weakens 
its mufcular power, and may, with the ad- 
vancement of age, occafion ifchuria or atotal 
fupprefTion ; befides which it promotes the 
depofition of mucus and land in the bladder,, 
and inevitably leads to that troublefome and 
painful complaint, the flone. 



Of infenfible Perfpiration. 

Of all the natural evacuations, none is fo 
important and extenfive, none is carried on 
with lefs interruption, and none frees the 
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body from fo many impurities, particularly 
from acrid and thin humours, as infeniible 
perfpiration. The health of man chiefly de- 
pends on the proper (late of this function : 
the irregularities occurring in it, cccafionally 
•produce peevifhnefs of temper, head-ach, dis- 
turbed fleep, heavinefs in the limbs, &c. ; and^ 
on the contrary, we find ourfelves moft lively 
and vigorous, when it is duly and uniformly 
performed. 

A perfon of a middle ftature. and in perfect, 
health, perfpires, according to the calculation 
of fome, from three to four pounds weight, 
according to others, about five pounds, within 
twenty- four hours. The exudation by the 
pores is mod eflfential during the night ; the 
■noxious particles only being then feparated ; 
which, on account of the dilturbances we are 
■expofed to through the day, cannot be fo well 
.effected, as the circulation of the blood is 
thereby interrupted, while at night it is com- 
paratively more calm and regular ; — befides 
which, the nocturnal perfpiration is more co- 
pious, from the greater uniformity of the fur- 
■rounding atmofphere. 

Molt of the febrile difeafes arife from a fup- 
.preiTed perfpiration ; as the exuded matter is 
of an acrid and irritating nature. To tranfpire 
•beneficially, means, that the impure and per- 
nicious particles only be ejected, in which cafe 
the perfpiration is invisible and imperceptible. 
This is fo eilential a requifite, that without it 
die health of the individual cannot longfubfift. 
The reciprocal connection between the func- 
tions of the ftomach, and of perfpiration, is 
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fo obvious, that if the latter be checked, the 
former is immediately affected ; and the re- 
verfe takes place, if the ftomach be disordered. 

The more vigoroufly a perfon perfpires, (it 
oup-ht to be well remarked, that the queftion 
here is not of fweating) the, more active are 
the powers of the body, in the regular con- 
coction of the alimentary juices ; and the more 
certain it is, that no fluids will fuperabound : 
for the fluids though refined and fubtile, far 
exceed in weight the more compact and folid 
parts of the fyftem, fo that they would opprefs 
the machine like a heavy burden, if not evac- 
uated by the pores of the fkin. Mod individ- 
uals, however, are accuftomed to direct their 
attention only to evacuations of a more grofs 
nature, or fuch as are more obvious to the 
fenfes. But infenfible perfpiration is of greater 
moment than all the other excretions ; and by 
•paying due regard to that function, if it mould 
be accidentally difturbed, we may frequently 
difcover the lurking caufe of a diflemper, and 
remove it, before it has materially injured the 
body. 

Yet, even in the mod healthy, this perfpira- 
tion is not at all times, nor at ail hours of the 
day, equally active. It is weaker after a plen- 
tiful meal, but as foon is the food is digefted, 
we again perfpire with increafed energy ; for 
the new chyle being changed into blood, im- 
parts additional efficacy to the vital powers, as 
well as to the circulation of the blood itfelf. 
Asweperfpireconfiderablymorcinfummerthan 
in winter, our modeof life, withrefpethoileep, as 
well as to food and drink, ought to be regulated 
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accordingly. We know from accurate obfer- 
vation, that if we retire to bed immediately 
after fupper, the procefs of perfpiration is 
checked in a remarkable degree : we alfo 
know, that it is highly conducive to health, 
that this important function of the body be 
preferved in the molt uniform ftate ; hence it 
neceffarily follows, that, after fupper, we ought 
to fit up at lead two hours ; and to afford this 
benefit both to the organs of digeilion and 
perfpiration, our fuppers mould not be delay- 
ed to the late hours now fo abfurdly in fafhion. 

According to the experiments made by dif- 
ferent inquirers into the nature of infenfible 
perfpiration, this procefs is moft forcibly af- 
fected, and fometimes totally fiippreffed, by the 
following circumflances : 

i. By violent pain, which in a remarkable 
degree confumes the fluids of the body, or 
propels them to other parts. 

2. By obftructions of the cutaneous veifels, 
which are frequently occafioned by the ufe of 
falves, ointments, and cofmetics, 

3. By fevere colds, particularly thofe con- 
tracted at night, and during fleep. 

4. When nature is employed with other ob- 
jects. Thus perfpiration is weaker during the 
time of concoction, particularly after ufing 
food difficult of digeftion. This is like wife 
the cafe, when nature endeavours to promote 
any other fpecies of evacuation, which more 
engages the attention of the fenfes ; for in- 
stance, vomiting, diarrhoeas, confiderable 
hemorrhages, and the. like : farther, when the 
efforts of Nature are too weak ; hence the 

F F 
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aged, the debilitated, and poor perfons, una- 
ble to fupply the wants of the body, or to pay 
due attention to cleanlinefs, perfpire lefs than 
others : laftly, the fame muft happen to indi- 
viduals of a fedentary life, who negled the 
neceflary exercife of the body ; and thofe like- 
wife who wear too tight garments, and im- 
proper ligatures about the joints. 

Perfpiration, on the contrary, is promoted: 

1 . By ftretching or expanding the»limbs ; as, 
by fuch means, the lungs and mufcles acquire 
an additional impulfe, and the fluids circula- 
ting too flowly in the fmaller vevTels, are pro- 
pelled to the larger veins and arteries, and 
thus forwarded to the heart ; fo that this prin- 
cipal mufcle is then impelled to extend and 
contract, its ventricles with greater force, and 
confequently to quicken the whole circulation 
of the blood. 

2. By the lukewarm bath, which is well 
calculated to foften ihe fkin, and thus to open 
the pores for a better perfpiration. 

3. By moderate bodily exercife. 

4. By mild fudorific remedies ; — -and for 
this reafon it is extremely proper, in cafe of 
a recent cold, to drink two or three cups of 
tea, efpecially previous to going to bed. 

If perfpirable matter collect in drops, it 
Jhould then be called Sweat, and is no longer 
a natural and neeeffary evacuation ; on the 
contrary, we find very healthful arid robuft 
perfons who feldom or never fweat. By means 
of this exudation, both noxious and ufeful 
particles are at the fame time ejected irom the 
furface ; the body is enfeebled ; the blcod is 
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rendered impure ; and the fecretion of bad 
humours is prevented by every violent effort 
of the cutaneous veffels. 

If fweating be carried to excefs, it is ex- 
tremely noxious, and may even be productive 
of consumption. By infenfible perfpiration, 
on the contrary, the Superfluous particles only 
are expelled ; becaufe the circulation of the 
fluids is flower, and more calm and uniform. 
This important purification of the blood ought 
never to be checked : if, therefore, we wifh 
to take a bracing exercife, it mould by no 
means be continued till profufe perfpiration 
take place. 

Cold then only checks perfpiration, when 
it occafions an unufual ftimulus on the (kin, 
and if we too fuddertly remove from a warm to 
a cold atmofphere. Hence the neceflity of ac- 
cuftoming ourfelves, from early youth, to the 
viciffitudes of heat and cold, of walking ev- 
ery day in the open air, and of warning the 
whole body, at leafl once a week, with luke- 
warm, or flill better, with cold water. By 
this practice the pores are braced, and inured 
to undergo the different changes of the weather 
and feafons, without Suffering (as mod people 
now do, upon the flighted occafion) by fevere 
cold and catarrhs. 

It is never too late to begin this ftrengthen= 
ing procefs, by frequently warning and rub- 
bing the whole furface of the body with cold 
water ; for, if cautioufly managed at firft., it 
cannot fail to invigorate young perfons and 
adults, as well as the aged. — To fleep on feath- 
er-beds occafions a conftant vapour-bath at 
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night, which again deftroys the beneficial ac- 
quifitions of the day. — To remove from a cold 
temperature to a ftill colder one, is not nearly 
fo prejudicial, as to exchange fuddenly the air 
of a warm room, for that of a moiil and cold 
atmofphere. This accounts for the frequent 
colds caught in fummer, even by going from 
the burning rays of the fun to the cooling 
made ; and hence too the hrft cold of autumn 
is mod ijenfibly felt, becaufe we are then un- 
accuflomed to that impreilion. 

Much alfo, as has been before obferved, de- 
pends on the nature and properties of our food 
and. drink, in refpeft to the flate of infenfible 
perfpiration. 1 he fubtile and rarefied fluids 
only, not thofe of a coarfe and oily confidence, 
can pervade the fkin. Too many oleaginous, 
vifcous, and crude articles of nourifhment, 
fuch as fat meat, paltry, boiled mealy dimes, 
fmoked hams, faufages, &c. have a ftrong ten- 
dency to obft rucl the free perfpiration of the 
body, and confequently to affect the ferenity 
of the mind. 

All the depreiiing paflions and emotions are 
a powerful check to infenfible perfpiration y 
while, on the contrary, thofe of an exhilarating 
nature may promote and increafe it to fuch a 
degree, as fometimes to prove the pre-difpof- 
ing, though diftant caufe of confumptions. 
Moderate daily exercife is eminently calculat- 
ed to fupport this function, and to itrengthen 
the whole body. Cleanlinefs produces a fim- 
ilar effect ; for ibme impurities continually fet- 
tle on the iurfV.ce of the body ; and theie, if 
not removed in time, clog the pores, and. are 
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fo detrimental to health, that they may occa- 
fion many obitinate diftempers, which might 
be eafily prevented, or at leaft checked in their 
progreis, by a proper and conftant attention to 
the fkin. 

Too violent a perfpiration indicates great 
debility of the body, or a laxity of the cutane- 
ous veffels, which may frequently be removed 
by cold bathing or warning. When perfons 
are troubled with unufual night-fweats, they 
may receive benefit (if it be not a fymptom of 
hectic fever) by taking, immediately before go- 
ing- to bed, two or three drachms of cream of 
tartar, in either beer or water. But if this 
fimple remedy, after repeated trials, mould 
prove ineffectual, a profeffional man ought to 
be confulted ; as long-continued night-fweats 
may in the end produce great weaknefs, and 
even confumption. 

In mod of the common colds, the poj 
ftimulant remedies, fuch as heating liq-ui 
and particularly fudorifics, are ill calculated to 
relieve the complaint. If ihe patient, at 
fame time, be troubled with pain in the bov . • 
head-ach, afoul tongue, &c. a gentle laxative 
will be of greater ferviee than the diaphoretic*}. 
But if the (tomacb, be peculiarly affected, if 
the tongue be clean and the appetite 
two. or three cups of warm diluent drink, a 
tepid bath of the legs, a moderately warm u>c>\;\ 
and .drefs, gentle exercife, and Friftion of the 
fkin with warm cloths, are. the moil proper 
and generally effectual means of relief. 

As the retention of ufelefs and fuperfluous 
matter is hurtful, it is not lefs detrimental u 
F 1 2 
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health, if fubftances not ready to be evacua 
arc ejected from the body. — Of this kind are 
bleedings from the nofe, the mouth, and the 
veiTels of the anus : though thefe are not nat- 
ural evacuations, yet they may occafionally be 
beneficial, as Nature fometimes makes an ef- 
fort to expel noxious matter in an unufual 
ner. But thefe parts or fluids eje&ed as 
. )us, ftriclly fpeakir.g, ought not to exift 
ir the body ; and though the evacuation of 
them be beneficial, it is a fymptom of difeafe. 
If, therefore, fuch preternatural difcharges take 
place too violently or frequently, they ought 
to be checked with judgment and circumfpec- 
tion ; and we fhouid endeavour to lead (but 
not to force) Nature to a more falutary canal,, 
than that (lie has chofen, either by accident or 
wanton compulfion. 



Of the Saliva. 

The faliva mould not be confounded with 
mucus, or Dime ; the former is a fluid, not in- 
tended by Nature to be evacuated, as it ferves 
the important purpofe of mixing and prepar- 
ing the food for the ilcmach ; hence it ought 
i)Ot to be unnecelTarily wafted by frequent fpit- 
tijig ; the latter, mucus, may be fafely thrown 
out as burdenfome and offensive. The abfurd 
euftom of fmoking tobacco is extremely prej- 
udicial, as it weakens the organs of digeftion, 
deprives the body of many uieful fluids, and 
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has a direct tendency to emaciation, particular- 
ly in young perfons, and thofe of ican and dry 
fibres. To thefe it is the more detrimental, that 
it promotes not only the fpitting of faliva, bi t 
likewife other evacuations, This plant is pof- 
feffed of narcotic properties, by which it pro. 
duces in thofe who firfl begin to fmoke it, gid- 
dinefs, cold fweats. vomiting, purging, and, 
from its ftimulus on the falival glands, a copi- 
ous flow of the faliva. 

Frequent and much fmoking makes the 
teeth yellow and black ; the clay-pipes are apt 
to canker the teeth to fuch a degree as to in- 
fed the breath, and produce putrid ulcers in 
the gums. Delicate perfons efpecially fuffer 
from this naufeous habit ; as it has a direct 
tendency, not only to exficcate their bodies, by 
contaminating the fluids, rendering them acrid., 
and vitiating the digeflion and aflimilation of 
food, but likewife to impair the mental facul- 
ties. Thefe effects, however, are lefs to be ap- 
prehended from fmoking tobacco, if it has be- 
come habitual, and is not carried to excefs, 
To perfons of a middle age, or thofe of full 
growth, particularly the- corpulent, the phleg- 
matic, and fuch as are fubjeft to catarrhal com- 
plaints, it may occafionally be of fervice, if ufed 
with moderation, efpecially in damp, cold, and 
hazy weather. Yet fuch perfons ought never 
to fmoak immediately before or after a meal, 
as the faliva is materially requifite to affift the 
concoftion of food, which is not accomplished' 
till about three or four hours after a meal ; — 
they mould fmoke flowly ', frequently drink 
i'mall draughts of beer, ale, tea, or any other 
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diluent liquors, but neither fpirits nor wine ; 
and, laftly, they mould ufe a clean pipe with 
a long- tube ; for the oil of tobacco, fettling on 
the fides of the pipe, is one of the mod acri- 
monious and hurtful Jubilances, and may thus 
be accidentally abforbed, and mixed with the 
ftuids of the body. 



Of the Mjjcus of the Nofe. 

The fecretion of this humour is intended by 
Nature to protect the olfactory nerves : hence 
every artificial mean of increafing that fecre- 
tion is prepofterous, unlefs required by fome 
particular indifpofition of the body. r Ihe re- 
marks, then, made with refpect to the faliva 
and fmoking, are alfo applicable to the mucus 
of the nofe, and the habit of taking fnufE 
The queflion here is not of that catarrhal fe- 
cretion of vrfcid flime, which is ejected as ufe- 
lefs. Snuff Simulates the mucous membrane 
of the nofe, and, fympathetlcally, the whole 
body ; by which the mental powers are in a 
degree affected. If ufed as a medicine* only, 

* By the perfnafion of fomc friends, who were anxious to fee 
the farcical performance of an empiric, whofe name dota not da- 
ftrve to be recorded here, I this day (September 25th, 1798) join- 
ed a parry, to witneis the pretended effects of a ccrtainy)? jfj>o-iviltr, 
together with what he calls his acromnticieltj, which are at belt 
but a clumfy imitation of Alejfme/'s Animal Idagnttifm ; 
and, as fuch, have not even the merit of originality. 
The medicated fnufE appears to be an afuflai.t mean contrived 1 y 
this Charlatan, to ftupify the heads of hit patients, who were gen- 
erally of the lowed clafs. 'i'he German adventurer Rood in need 
cf n« external remedies to affect :he nerves of (be Punjlan f.viutics, 
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and on occafions that require fuch a ftimulns, 
it may be productive of Tome advantage ; but 
a liquid fternutatory deferves every preference 
to a powder, which, though at firft {Simulating 
and occafioning a flow of vifccus matter, in 
the end always obftrucls the noilrils. And if 
tijis ftimulus be too violent, it may bring on 
fo profufe a discharge of matter from the deli- 
cate membrane lining the nofe, as to relax and 
corrode it, and to produce z polypus-, or a con- 
cretion of clotted blood in the noftrils. 

In feveral difeafes of the head, eyes, and 
ears, however, the taking of fnurf may occa- 
sionally fupply the place of an artificial ifiue ', 
though an extravagant ufe of it will mod cer- 
tainly produce a contrary effect ; namely, ac- 
cumulation of matter in the head, bleeding of 
the nofe, and other complaints. Farther, it 
would be extremely injudicious to advife the 
ufe of fnuff to perfons of a phthifical conftitu- 
tion, or thofe afflicted with internal ulcers, and 
fubjecl to {pitting of blood ; as, by the violent 
fneezing it at firft occafions, fuch individuals 
might expofe themfelves to imminent. danger- 
— Public fpeakers of every kirn!, as well as 
teachers of languages, and, in ihort, all thofe 

while our London Mountebank cannot, without fome additional 
ftimulus, operate on Englijl brains. — All this is charaeteriftic of the 
vile and defpicabk plans adopted by quacks ; but, to hear an ig- 
norant pretender to medicine defcanting on the virtues exifbng in 
his acrom.itic belts ; maintaining that an univerfal magnetic fpirit 
pervades them ; that this fpirit alone currs all the difeafes inci- 
dent to the human frame, even broken limbs and exfoliations of 
bones ; and, laftly, to permit an audacious inipoftor to impeach 
the honefty of the whole Faculty, before a deluded audience— 
fuch outrage loudly calls for the interference of the civil ma- 
gi finale. « 
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to whom a clear and diftinft articulation is of 
confequence, ought to avoid this habit, which, 
when carried to excels, is, in this refpect, ex- 
tremely prejudicial. Thole, too, who have a 
regard for cleanlinefs will not accudom them- 
felves to this hurtful practice. In fhort, the 
continual ufe of muff gradually vitiate? the or- 
gans of fmell ; weakens the faculty of fight, 
by withdrawing the humours from the eyes ; 
impairs the fenfe of hearing ; renders breath- 
ing difficult ; depraves the palate ; and, if 
taken too copiouily, falls into the ftomach, and 
in a high degree, injures the organs of digeftion. 
Befides the many bad effects already men- 
tioned, taking muff may be attended with an- 
other confequence, equally dangerous to the 
alimentary canal. While the nofe is continu- 
ally obstructed, and a free refpiraiion is imped- 
ed, the habitual fnuff-taker generally breathes 
through the mouth only ; he is always obliged 
to keep his mouth partly open, and confe- 
quently to iufpire more frequently and with 
greater efforts. Thus, by inhaling too much 
air, he probably lays the foundation of that 
troubleforne flatulency, which is common a- 
mong thofe hypochondriacs who habitually 
take fnuff. Hence every perfon, unlefs good 
reafons can be affigned in favour of it, ought 
to be feriouily diifuaded from the ufe of fnuff, 
as well as of tobacco : and it deferves to be 
remarked, that both thefe practices may be 
fafely, and cannot be too fuddenly relinquifh- 
ed, as foon as reafon prevails over fenfual grat- 
ifications. 
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Of Wax in the Ears. 

If the ears be feldom, or not properly clean- 
ed, there fometimes accumulates a fpecies of 
wax, which grows tough and hard, diminishes 
the acutenefs of hearing, obftrucls the paffage 
to the ear, and may at length produce total 
deafnefs. Copious ear-wax, if it become thin 
and acrid, may occafion pain, and fometimes 
a running or fuppuration in the ears. Daily 
warning with cold water ftrengthens thefe or- 
gans, and is an excellent prefervative of the 
fenfe of hearing. — If it be apprehended, that 
infects have made their way into the cavity of 
the ear, it may be ufeful to introduce fome 
fweet oil into the orifice, and to repofe on that 
fide, the ear of which is the feat of the com- 
plaint. 



Hemorrhages. 



These are fluxes of blood, falutary to both 
fexes, when required and regulated by Na- 
ture ; but, if fuppreffed, they may beprodu&ive 
of ferious and fatal confea x uences. The menfes 
are irregular in their appearance and difap- 
pearance ; being much influenced by climate, 
and the constitution of the body : the hemorr- 
hoids, on the contrary, originate from the 
mode of living, joined to a particular temper- 
ament of the individual. Bleeding of the nofe 
arifes either from a fuperabundance of blood, 
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and its impetuous circulation, or from the 
burfting of one of the fmall arteries. — As long 
as thefe fluxes continue within proper limits, 
and do not exhauft the flrength of the perfon 
fubject to them, there is not the lead neceflity 
to employ any artificial means of .fupprefling 
them ; becaufe Nature mufl not be rudely 
checked in her beneficent efforts. Nay, even 
the affections and paffions of the mind ought 
to be duly regulated, particularly by females 
of an irritable temper, during the recurrence 
of the menfes ; for thefe may, according to 
circumftances, be either preternalurally in- 
creafed, or totally fuppreifed, to the great in- 
jury of health. 

Laflly, it is extremely imprudent for young 
women to expofe their feet and legs to danger- 
ous colds, in wafhing the floors of rooms and 
paffages upon their knees, at a time when they 
ought particularly to guard againft the accefs 
of damp and cold. Humane and fenfible per- 
fons would not require their fervants to follow 
this prejudicial practice, by which they are 
liable to contract the molt obflinate diforders : 
it produces obstructions in the abdomen, Swell- 
ing of the legs, dropfical complaints, palfy, 
and even confumptions ; — hence the multitude 
of female fervants continually taking refuge in 
the different hofpitals. 



Of the retention of Milk. 

Not lefs hurtful than the fuppreffion of 
hemorrhages, is the retention of the milk in 
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the female bread. This, likewife, is general- 
ly occafioned by indulging in fits of paflion, or 
by expofing the body, and particularly the 
lower extremities, to the influence of damp 
and cold places, or wearing wet clothes, and 
linen not properly aired. Hence may arife 
nodules, orfmall lumps in the breads, trouble- 
fome fwellings, efpecially if the milk be abun- 
dant, inflammations accompanied with excru- 
ciating pain and violent fever, ulcers in. one or 
more parts of the body at the fame time, or 
fcirrhous callofities ; and, at length, if neg- 
lecled or mifmanaged, cancer itfelf. In ma- 
ny indances, a premature doppage of the milk, 
in lying-in women, has produced inflammation 
of the womb, and a fevere child-bed fever. 
Ladly, imprudence with regard to food and 
drink, drefs, air, &c. may occafion the fup* 
prefflon of the milk, as well as of every other 
'evacuation. 
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Of the Sexual Intercourse ; its phyficd 
confequenc.es with refpecl to the Confiitution of 
the Individual ; — under what circumfla xes it 
may be either. conducive or hurtful to Health. 

ASUBJECToffuch extenfive importance, 
both to our phyfical and moral welfare, 
as the confequences refulting from either a too 
limited or extravagant intercourse between the 
fexes, deferves the ftricleit inquiry, and the 
tnoft ferious attention of the philofopher.. 

The inclination to this intercourfe, and the 
.evacuation connected with it, are no lefs in- 
herent in nature, than other bodily functions. 
Yet, as the femen is the mod fubtile and fpir- 
ituous part of the human frame, and as it ferves 
to the fupportof the nerves, this evacuation is 
by no means abfolutely necefTary ; and it is 
befides attended with circumftances not com- 
mon to any other. The emiffion of femen en- 
feebles the body more than the lofs of twenty 
times the fame quantity of blood, more than 
violent cathartics, emetics, &c : hence ex- 
ceifes of this nature produce a debilitating ef- 
fect on the whole nervous fyftem, on both body 
and mind. 

It is founded on the obfervations of the ableft 
phy :, that the greater! part of this re- 

fined fluid is roabforbed, and mixed with the 
Mood, of which it conftitutes the moft rarefied 
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and volatile part ; and that it imparts to the 
body peculiar fprightlinefs, vivacity, and vi- 
gour. Thefe beneficial effects cannot be ex- 
pected, if the femen be wantonly and improv- 
idently wafted. Befides, the emiflion of it 
is accompanied with a peculiar fpecies of ten- 
iion and ccnvulfion of the whole frame, which 
is always fucceeded by relaxation. For the 
fame reafon, even libidinous thoughts, with- 
out any lcfs of femen, are debilitating, though 
in a lefs degree, by occafioning a propulfion 
of the blood to the genitals. 

If this evacuation, however, be promoted 
flnly in a ftate of fuperfluity, and within prop- 
er bounds, it is not detrimental to health- 
Nature, indeed, fponfaneoufly effects it, in 
the mod healthy individuals, during fleep ; 
and, as long as we obferve no difference in bod- 
ily and mental energy after fuch loffes, there 
is no danger to be apprehended from them. 
It is well eftablifhed, and attefted by the ex- 
perience of eminent phyiicians, that in certain 
indifpofitions, both of men and women, this 
is the only permanent remedy that can be ad- 
vifed, to' reftore their lang.uifhing health. It 
is not uncommon to find, that melancholy, in- 
curable by any other means, has been happily 
removed, in perfons of both fexes, by ex- 
changing a fingle (late for that of wedlock. 

There are a variety of circumftances, by 
which either the utility or the infalubrity of 
the fexual intercourfe is, in general, to be de- 
termined. — It is conducive to the well-being 
of the individual, if Nature (not an extrava- 
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gant or difordered imagination) induces us tx> 
fatisfy this inclination, especially under the- 
following conditions : 

i . In young perfons, that is, adults, or thofe 
of a middle age ; as, from the flexibility of 
their vefiels, the ftrength of their rnufcles, and 
the abundance of their vital fpirits, they can 
the better fuftain the lofs occafioned by this 
indulgence. 

2. In robuft perfons, w.ho lofe no more than 
h.almoft immediately replaced. 

3. In fprightly individuals, andrfuch as are- 
particularly addi&ed to pleafure ; for, the 
ftronger the natural defire, the fafer is its a - 
ification. 

4. In perfons who are accuftomed to it ;— -- 
for Nature purfues a different path, according- 
ly as (he is habituated to the re-abforption, or 
to the evacuation of this fluid. 

5. Wkh a beloved object ; as the power an- 
imating the nerves and mufcular fibres is in. 
proportion to the pleafure received. 

6. After a found fleep ; becaufe then the 
body is more energetic ; is provided with a 
new ftock of vital fpirits ; and the fluids are 
duly prepared : — hence the early morning ap- 
pears to be defigned by Nature for the exer-. 
cife-of this function ; as the body is then mod- 
vigorous ; and, being unemployed in any other 
purfuit, its natural propenfity to this is the 
greater : befides, at this time, a few hours 
fleep can be readily obtained, by which the ex- 
pended powers are, in a great meafure, re 
vated. 
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7. With an empty flomach ; for the office 
of digeftion, fo material to the refloration of 
bodily ftrength, is then uninterrupted. Laflly, 

S. In the vernal months ; as Nature, at 
this feafon in particular, incites all the lower 
animals to fexual intercourfe ; as we are then 
mod vigorous and fprightly ; and as the fpring 
is not only the fafeft, but likewife the beft 
time, with refpect to the confequences refult- 
ing from that intercourfe. It is well ascertain- 
ed by experience, that children begotten in. 
fpring are of more folid fibres, and oonfequent-- 
ly more vigorous and robuft, than thofe gen- 
erated in the heat of fummer, or cold of winter. 

It may be collected from the following cir- 
cumftances, whether or not the gratification of 
the fexual impulfe has been conducive to the 
well-being of the body ; namely, if it be not 
fucceeded by a peculiar latitude j if the body 
do not feel heavy, and the mind averie to re- 
flection : all which are favourable fymptorns, 
indicating that the various powers have fuftain- 
ed no efiential lofs, and that fuperfhious mat- 
ter only has been evacuated. 

Farther, thehealthy appearance of the urine, 
in this cafe, as well as cheerfulnefs and viva- 
city of mind, alio prove a proper cocrion of the 
fiuids, and fufficiently evince an unimpaired 
flate of the animal functions, a due perfpira- 
tion, and a free circulation of the blood. 

There are, however, v many cafes in which 
this gratification is the more detrimental to 
health, when it has been immoderate, and with* 
out the impulfe of Nature, but particularly m 
the following fituations : 
G g 2 
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1. In all debilitated perfons ; as they do not 
poiTefsfufficient vital fpirits ; and their vigour,, 
after this enervating emiffion, is confequently. 
much exhaufbed; Their digeftion neceffarily 
fuffers, perfphation is checked, and the bod/ 
becomes languid and heavy. 

2. In the aged, whole vital heat is diminifh- 
«d, whofe frame is enfeebled by the mod modr. 
erate enjoyment, and whofe ftrength, already, 
reduced, fuffers a ftill greater diminution, from 
every lofs, that is accompanied with a violent 
convulfion of the whole body. 

3. In perfons not arrived at the age of mar 
turity : — .by an early intercourfe with the other. 
fex, they become enervated and emaciated, and 
inevitably fhorten their lives. 

4. In dry y choleric, and thin perfons : thefe^ 
even at: a mature age, mould feldora indulge 
in this parlion, as their bodies are already in 
want of moilture and pliability, both of which 
are much diminimed by the fexual intercourfe, 
while the bile is violently agitated, to the great 
injury of the whole animal frame. — Lean per* 
fons generally are of a hot temperament ; and 
the more heat there is in the body, the great- 
er will be the fubfequent drynefs. Hence, 
Jikewife, to perfons in a Hate of intoxication, 
this intercourfe is extremely pernicious ; be- 
caufe in fuch a (late the increafed circulation 
of the blood towards the head, may be attend? 
ed with dangerous confequences, fuch as burn- 
ing of blood- veffels/, apoplexy, &c. ; — th« 
plethoric are particularly expofed to thefc. 

srs. 
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5. Immediately after meals ; as the powers 
nequifite to. the digeftion of food are thus di- 
verted, confequentlythe aliment: remains too 
long unaihmilated, and becomes burdenfome 
to the ftomach; 

6. After violent exercife ; in which cafe it 
is itill more hurtful than in the preceding,, 
where, mufcular flrength was not confumed,but 
only required to the aid of another function, 
After bodily fatigue, on the contrary, the nee- 
effary energy is in a manner exhauft ed, fo that 
every additional exertion of the body mud be 
peculiarly injurious. 

7. In the heat of rummer, it is lefs to be in- 
dulged in than in fpring and autumn ; becaufe- 
the procefs of concoction and affimilation is- 
effected lefs vigoroully in rummer than in the 
other feafons, and confequently the loffes fuf- 
tained are not fo eafily recovered. For a fim- 
ilar reafon, the fexual commerce is more de- 
bilitating, and the capacity for it fodner ex- 
tinguished, in hot than in temperate climates*. 
The fame remark is applicable to every warm 
temperature combined with moifture, which is 
extremely apt to debilitate the folid parts. 
Hence hatters, dyers, bakers, brewers, and all 
thole expofed to fleam,, generally have relaxed 
fibres. 

8. In a poflure of body, which requires 
great- mufcular exertion, it is comparatively 
more enfeebling;, as, in this cafe, various 
powers are exhaufted at once. 

It is an unfavourable fymptom, if the reft 
after this intercourfe be uneaCy ; which plain- 
ly indicate?,, that more has been loll, than 
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could be repaired by fieep : but if, at the fame. 
time, it be productive of relaxation, fo as to 
afTect the infenfible perfpiration, it is a flill 
ilrouger proof that it has been detrimental to 
the conftitution. — There are, as has been be* 
fore obferved, two principal caufes, from 
which the indulgence in this paffion has a de- 
bilitating effeft on the conflitution, particu- 
larly in men : — i. by the convulfive motion 
of the whole frame, combined with the im- 
paffioned ecllacy of the mind ; and, 2. by the 
lofs of this eflential fluid, more than by any 
other circumflance.. But, if it be not emitted ,. 
the fubfequent relaxation is inconfiderable, 
and not much increafed even on the following 
day, if the femen. mould be ejected, upon a 
repetition of the intercourfe. — It certainly is 
ill-founded, that fwellings of the fcrotum may 
arife from a flagnation of the feminal fluid : 
fuch fwellings, if they really take place, are 
not attended with any danger ; as experience 
informs us, that they are either again abforbed, 
to the benefit of the body, or if the accumu- 
lation of the femen become too copious* it is 
ipontaneoufly evacuated by Nature.. 

The relaxation of thofe who keep within 
the bounds of moderation, in this refpecU 
does not continue long ; one hour's deep is 
generally fufficient to reftore their energy, 
Such temperance is highly beneficial to the 
whole body, while it ierves to animate all its 
powers, and to promote infenfible perfpira- 
tion, as well as the circulation of the blood. 
The femen can be emitted without injuring 
•the'body, if Nature alone demand it, that ii> 
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when the refervoirs are full, and a material 
stimulus occafions it, without the active con- 
currence of imagination. 

As it is principally this fluid which affords 
vivacity, mufcular Itrength, and energy to the- 
animal machine, the frequent lofs of it cannot 
but weaken the nerves, the ftomach, the in- 
teflines, the eyes, the heart, the brain — in- 
fhert, the whole body, together with the men- 
tal faculties ; it in a manner deflroys the ar- 
dour for every thing great and beautiful, and 
furrenders the voluptuary, in the prime of his- 
life, to all the terrors and infirmities of a pre- 
mature old age, from which "even the conju- 
gal (late cannot fave him. The moil certain 
eonfequence Gf excefs in venery is hypochon- 
driacs, frequently accompanied with incurable 
melancholy : the unhappy viclim encbavours- 
to exhilarate himfelfby a repetition of thefc 
convulfive exertions of his vital fpirifs, arid 
thus precipitates himielf into (fill greater mif~ 
er y. — Many of the difeafes of the eyes origin- 
ate from fuch intemperance ; and thefe votaries 
of pleafure are not unfrequently attacked witii 
tabes dorfalis, or confumption of the back, 
which generally proves fatal. 

Here likewife, every individual ought to 
pay proper regard to his conftitution. Some 
are provided by Nature with an uncommon 
portion of bodily vigour, while others are bur 
fparingly fuppiied : the former therefore, 
overcome flight tranfgreffions of this kind, 
without much danger, while the latter cannot 
commit excefles with impunity. 1 he natural 
infUna ought always to. be conmited, in what- 
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ever relates to this function ; but it mould, 
not, as is frequently the cafe, be confounded 
with the artificial ftimulus. Hypochondriacs, 
indeed, as well as thofe who make ufe of ma- 
ny nouriihing fpecies of food and drink, are 
fometimes itimulated merely by a certain ac- 
rimony in the abdominal veflels ; fuch a 
flimuius, however, is totally unconnected with 
the impulfe of Nature. 

Frequent and copious emiiiions, during 
iieep, are productive of equally bad eifects ; 
they bring on the frailties of age at an early 
period of life, and foon prepare the exhaufted 
fufrerer for the grave. But infinitely more 
dangerous is the fecret vice of Onanifm, which- 
debilitates the body more than any other fpe- 
cies of debauchery. By this execrable practice,. 
a greater quantity of femen is evacuated, than 
by the natural commerce between the fexes j 
the vital fpirits cannot operate fo uniformly, 
as to counterbalance the convullive" effects 
which agitate the whole animal frame ; and: 
the circumfLances, which render this hateful 
vice fo deltruclive to both fexes, particularly 
at a tender age, are, that the opportunities of 
committing it are more frequent than thofe of 
the fexual intercourfe, and that it but too of- 
ten be-comes habitual. 

The imagination w r hich, by the natural u- 
nion of the fexes, is in a certain degree gratifi- 
ed, becomes with every. repetition of Onanifm 
more difordered, and is continually filled with 
libidinous images : and although the frequent 
lofs of femen, is, for a confiderable time, fup- 
plied, by a fluid of an inferior quality, yet,. 
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€ven by this imperfeft fupply, the body is 
drained of the fpirituous and moft valuable 
parts of its fluids. 

All kinds of evacuation, when immoderate, 
are prejudicial to health ; but that of the fe~ 
men is particularly fo ; for it is an eftablifhed 
fact, that every ftimulus increafes the fecretion 
of humours, and that Nature is necefiarily 
forced to make irregular efforts, to reflore 
the loffes fuflained, in the mod fpeedy, though 
in its confequences, the moft ruinous manner. 

As moft female animals refufe to receive 
the males, while they are in a ftate of preg- 
nancy, the connection with pregnant women 
appears to be phyfically improper. Although 
the dangerous confequences thence arifing, 
both to the mother and child, may have been 
exaggerated, yet the embrace of women far 
advanced in pregnancy is certainly not con- 
formable to the laws of Nature, and ought 
not to be confidered as a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Such females as wantonly fubmit to 
it may readily mifcarry i for the fetus is thus 
much comprehed, and an additional flow of 
humours is thereby occafioned. If, however, 
in married life, this intercourfe, notwithstand- 
ing its impropriety, fhould be indulged in, it 
ou^ht to be practifed with precaution, and not 
too frequently ; as fuch excefles may not only 
enfeeble the mother, but likewife be attended 
with effects very hurtful ro the child. Nay, 
it is afferted by fame authors, that the frequent 
cafes of hydrocephalus, or dropfy in the head, 
are to be afcribed chiefly to this practice 
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among parents ; — a conclufion which, though 
hypothetical, is not unreasonable. 

A connexion with females fuckling chil* 
dren, is not lefs improper ; as the milk is 
thereby vitiated, and the health of the infant 
ailected. — Nor is it juflifiable to gratify this 
paffioa during the menfes ; which may be ei- 
ther thus fuddenly fuppreifed, or, by the in- 
creafed accefs of the fluids, may terminate in 
an hemorrhage of the womb : befides which, 
the fexual intercourle during this period, as 
well as for fome days immediately preceding, 
cannot anfwer the purpofe of generation ; 
becaufe the ovum of the female, being but 
flightly attached, is again feparated by the 
periodical difcharge. Hence the congrefs of 
the fexes is mofl generally crowned with fer* 
tility, after the catemenia have ceafed ; for 
then the female is in the mod proper ftate for 
fecundation, becaufe that the ovum has fuf- 
ficient time to be consolidated, before the next 
menflrual evacuation. 

Not with a view to fatisfy idle curiofity^ 
but for the information of the judicious read- 
er, I fhall give fome particulars, relative to 
the nature of the feminal fluid. ' The femen 
in men, as it is emitted, confifts of various 
compound humours. Befides the real fi-men 
prepared in the fcrotum, and depofited in the 
proper veficles, it is mixed with the peculiar 
moifture contained in the latter, with the li- 
quor fecreted by the profrrate gland, and 
probably alfo with fome mucus or phlegm 
from the urethra. It is of a greyim colour, 
inclining to white, is glutinous and tough % 
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has a very volatile, penetrating fmell, and is 
of confiderable fpecific gravity. In water, the 
thicker part, which in all probability is the 
pure femen, finks to the bottom ; another 
part appears in fine threads, and forms a thin 
pellicle on the furface of the water. In per- 
sons not arrived at the age of maturity, and 
likewife in enervated adults, it is of a thin and 
ferous confidence. 

In the frefh femen of thofe who are capable 
of procreating, we find a great number of an- 
imalcules, which can be perceived only by 
means of the moft powerful microfcopes : 
thefe do not appear to be mere veficles filled 
with air ; as they are formed irregularly, one 
extremity being fomewhat fpherical, the other 
fmaller and rather pointed ; their fuppofed 
ufe will be mentioned towards the conclufion 
of this chapter, when treating on the different 
theories of generation. 

As part of the fmall artery, through which 
the blood is propelled into both tefticles, runs 
immediately under the fkin, and confequently 
the blood is conducted from a warmer to a 
much colder place ; as the feminal tubes in 
the tefticles are very delicate and long, and 
take throughout a ferpentine courfe — th-e ca- 
nal traverfjng the upper tefticle (epididymis) 
being alone thirty feet long and upwards ; 
as, laftly, the narrow feminal tubes pais over 
into the wider canal of the epididymis, and this 
again into the itill wider feminal paflage: it is 
obvious, that the fecretion and evacuation of 
the femen not only takes place very flowlv, 
but alfo in very fmall quantities. 
H h 
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Nature feems to employ a confiderable time 
in preparing and perfecting a fluid, which is 
indifpenfably neceffary to the propagation of 
the f'pecies. The quantity, therefore, which 
is emitted in every intercourfe between the 
fexes, and which is computed to be equal to 
half an ounce weight,* can be but gradually 
replaced. Hence it happens, that even men 
of ftrong conftitutions cannot indulge in ve- 
nery more than once in three or four days, 
for any confiderable time, without impairing 
their health, and diminifhing their ftrength. 
Thefe remarks, however, apply chiefly, and 
almoft exclufively, to the male fex ; for, with 
regard to women, it is an erroneous notion, 
that they fecrete any femen ; — what has for- 
merly been confidered as fuch, confifts merely 
of a pituitous liquor, proceeding from the 
womb and the vagina. 

To return from this fhort digreflion, I fhall 
farther obferve, that, where it may be other- 
wife' proper, it is an excellent and healthful 
rule, (however ludicrous it may appear to the 
fenfualift) to gratify the inclination for the 
fexual commerce only at regular dated peri- 
ods, fo that nature may become habituated to 
it, without making unufual and hurtful ef- 
forts. This might be attended with the 
drtional advantage 5 that perfons, in a conjugal 
Hate, would not be fo apt to commit excefles, 
which, in the end, are productive of fati 

* TIm? aHhtion. as vfe\\ as that immediately foMo\ving;.rfcfl in- 
rn the aoubority of I'm*. Loots', of Jebaj and ! htre ref<-r to 
lii> excellent vvov!- : "' /■'.-■.•-•• '< of Medl il A'lthroprlo, v , &c," (in 
,Gerrn:'.n. p. 4Zi./ec r > '• . • ,7^,1793. 
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and indifference towards the object of former 
affection, and which are undoubtedly the fre- 
quent caufe of a feeble and degenerate off- 
fpring. 

No irregularities whatever are more certain- 
ly punifhed than thofe of venery ; and, though 
the confequences mould not immediately take 
place, they unavoidably follow, and generally 
at a time when they are moil feverely felt ; 
fometimes in the organs of generation alone, 
and fometimes over the whole body. Even 
the connection with the moft beloved object, 
the pofleflion of whom has been long and anx- 
ioufly wifhed for, does not exempt the volup- 
tuary from thefe prejudicial effects, if the 
bounds of moderation be exceeded : the ima- 
gination at length becomes difordered ; the 
head is filled with libidinous images ; and the 
predominating idea offenfual enjoyment ex- 
cludes the reflections of reafon. Thus Nature 
becomes in a manner forced to conduct the 
fluids to the parts of generation, fo that fuch 
unfortunate perfons cannot relinquiih this de- 
ftructive habit ; they are troubled with invol- 
untary emiffions of the femen, which are ex- 
tremely debilitating, and which either deprive 
them entirely of the faculty of procreating, or 
deftroy the elafticity of the parts, and exhauft 
the femen to fuch a degree, as to produce only 
feeble and enervated children. 

In thofe who lead a life of debauchery, 
Ipafmodic affections, and even ruptures, are 
not uncommon : women are afflicted with the 
fiuor albus, violent fluxes of the menfes, bear- 
[ n cr down of the vagina, and innumerable oth- 
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er maladies of a difagreeable nature. Thefe 
definitive effects on the body are at firfl man- 
ifefted by a general relaxation of the folids : 
the whole nervous fyflem is reduced to a (late 
of extreme debility, which is feldom, if ever, 
removed by the moll rigorous adherence to 
diet, and the mofl appofite medical remedies. 
Hence necelTarily arife, as has been already 
obferved, the almoft infinite varieties of hy- 
pochondrians, and imbecility, to fo alarming a 
degree, that perfons of this description cannot 
direct their attention to one object., for a quar- 
ter of an hour together : their fpirits are ex- 
haufled ; their memory as well as their judg- 
ment are greatly impaired ; and in fhort, all 
the faculties of mind, all its ferenity and 
tranquillity, are fo much affected, that they 
fcarcely enjoy one happy moment. 

The external fenfes do not fuffer lefs upon 
thefe occafions : the e)es, efpecially, become 
weaker, imaginary figures are continually 
floating before them, and frequently the power 
ofvifionis entirely destroyed. — The flomach 
alfo, on account of its intimate connection 
with the nerves, in a great meafure partakes 
of thefe infirmities : whence arife difeafes of 
various degrees of malignity ; — the lungs too 
become disordered ; hence the many lingering 
and incurable confumptions, which deflroy 
fuch numbers in the prime of life. If, how- 
ever, they furvive the baneful effects of thei% 
intemperance, their bodies become bent from 
abfolute weaknefs, their gait fluggifh and tot- 
tering, and the refidue of their days is marked 
with painful debility. 
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Young perfons, as well as thofe whofe em- 
ployments require much mufcular exertion, 
are in an uncommon degree weakened by fre- 
quent debauches. Indeed, the fexuai inter- 
courfe, even within the limits of moderation, 
is more hurtful to feme individuals than to 
others. Thus, a perfon bom of. ftrong and 
healthy parents is not nearly f much hurt by 
occasional extravagance as another, whofe par- 
ents were weak and enervated, or whoishim- 
felf threatened with confumption ; and, laftly, 
thofe alfo ought to be abitemious in this re- 
fpecl, who feel an unufual laflitude and weak- 
nefs, after the leaft indulgence, 

There are people who, from ignorance, 
have long been in the habit of committing ex- 
cefles, and who wifli at once to reform their 
mode of life ; the confequence of this fudden 
change generally is an increased debility ; and 
they become very liable to fits of the gout, 
hyfteric and hypochondriacal complaints. As 
they are fenfible of their growing weaknefs, 
they expect to relieve themfelves by ftrength- 
ening remedies, which render their fituation 
ftill worfe, being apt to occaiion involuntary 
emiffions' of femen. in the night, to relax and 
deflroy the llomach, and at length to produce 
an irritating acrimony in the intefcines, which 
is the frequent caufe of fuch emiilions. Even 
the mild corroborants cannot be uied here with 
anv hopes of fuccefs ; as the body is overload- 
ed with pituito.us phlegm, from which readily 
arife jaundice and dropfy. Hence it is more 
advifatv'; and, at leaft in a phyfical refpect 3 
H h. 2 
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more falutary, to return from fuch irregulari- 
ties by gradual fteps, than by a too fudden 
and dangerous change. 

It is further remarkable, that mod perfons,, 
efpecially in the higher ranks, do not marry 
at a proper period of life ; partly from caprice 
and famtty-confiderations ; partly on account 
©f the difficulty to maintain a family, in the 
prefent more expenfive mode of living ; and 
partly from other caufes which are bed known 
t-o bachelors. Thus they enter into the con- 
jugal ifate, when their frame is enervated by 
diflipation of every kind ; but fuch debauchees 
ought not to be permitted by the State to en- 
cumber the world with a degenerate offspring. 

On the contrary, to be married too early, 
and before a perfon has attained the age of 
maturity, is likewife improper and hurtful. 
Every candidate for matrimony fhould en- 
deavour to obtain the moll accurate intelli- 
gence, whether the object, of his affection be 
qualified for the various duties of that ftate, 
or whether fhe be fubjec"t to phthifical, hyfter- 
ic, and nervous complaints, all of which ought 
to be guarded agaihfi: y as, befides the misfor- 
tune of being united to a valetudinary partner, 
healthy women only will produce found and 
vigorous children. 

Thofe who do not marry for the fake of 
wealth and family-intereft, fhould choofe a 
well formed and agreeable partner, as deform- 
ed mothers feldom bring forth handfome chil- 
dren. The. natural difpofition of a woman 
likewife, deferves to be inveftigated, previous 
to the union y for it is the opinion of accurate 
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obfervers, that children mod generally inherit 
the propenfities and paflions of the mother. 
There ought to be no remarkable difference 
between the age of the married couple ; and 
the mod proper time in life for matrimony, in, 
our climate in general, appears to be that be- 
tween the age of eighteen and twenty in the 
female, and from twenty-two to twenty-four 
in the male fex. 

Laftly, women who are hump-backed, or 
who have had the rickets in their infancy, 
ought not to enter the ftate of wedlock ; the 
former, in particular, (according to the rules 
of found ltate-policy) mould by no means be 
allowed to marry, until examined by profef- 
fional perfons, whether there be any impedi- 
ment to child-bearing from the preternatural 
itru&ure of the pelvis : — this frequently ren- 
ders the Caefarean operation necefTary ; or the 
artificial feparation of the pelvis is connected 
with imminent danger of life. For the fame 
reafon, even elderly women mould not be en- 
couraged to engage in matrimony, as they ei- 
ther remain barren, or, if not, they experience 
very difficult and painful parturition. 

In fome rare intfances, however, too great 
abflinence may be the caufe of ferious diftem- 
pers. A total retention of the femen is not 
indeed always hurtful ; but it may be fo, occa- 
iionally, to perfons naturally lakivious, and to 
thofe of a corpulent habit. Thefe are gener- 
ally provided with an abundance of thefemmal 
fluid, which, if too long retained m the body, 
caufes involuntary evacuations, pletnora,. 
fwellingsj pain and inflammation of the femi- 
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nal vefiels, the inlpiflation and at length cor- 
ruption of the ftagnating femen — and fome- 
timespriapifms, convulfions, melancholy, and 
at length furious lewdnels.- 

The female lex are not lefs liable to difeafes 
from inevitable abitinence : lofs of ftrength, 
chkrojis, flugralbtis, hyfterics, and even furor 
uter'tmu, may fom^times be the confequence. 

.cafion omit to re- 
naar n, if ever, take 

place in irly, and do not 

encourage libidin< as : and that both 

males and females would undoubtedly derive 
greater benefit from total commence, till mar- 
riage, than by an unlimited indulgence in ven- 
ery : in the ronner cafe, they would not only 
in a great meafure contribute to their vigour 
of body and mind,, but alfo to the prolonga- 
tion of life. — Young women of an habitually 
pale colour, may be juftly fufpe&ed of being 
troubled with the jluor albus ; — or of having an 
ardent defire to change their flate. 

To repair the injuries brought on by an ex. 
ceflive indulgence in the fexual commerce, fuch 
means ought, to be employed, as are calculated 
to remove the irregularities which have taken 
place in the funclions of digeflion and perfor- 
ation, and to give new energy to the folid 
parts. With this intention, the quantity of 
food is not of fo much confequence as its qual- 
ity -, hence the diet fhould be nourifhrng, of 
eafy digeflion, and have a tendency to promote 
infenfible perfpiration : in all dates of debility, 
a light and fpare diet is the molt fuitable to re« 
flore flrength, without exerting too much the 
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digeftive organs. Rich nourifhment, there- 
fore, as well as tough, flatulent, and crude 
victuals, or thofe which are liable to ferment 
in the ftomach, would, in fuch cafes, be ex- 
tremely pernicious. — But, above all, a rigid 
degreecf abftinence from the intercourfe which 
has cccafioned the weaknefs, cannot be too 
ferioufly recommended ; as this alone is gen- 
erally fufficient to reftore mufcular vigour, ef- 
pecially where youth and foundnefs of confti- 
tution are in favour of the individual. 

Although we are poffeffed of no fpecifics, 
ftri&ly deferving the appellation oiaphrodifiacs^ 
yet there certainly are means, which tend to 
promote the deftre, as well as the capacity, of 
carrying on the fexual intercourfe : thefe are 
either fuch as contribute to increafe the feminal 
fluid, or ftimuiate the genital organs. Of the 
former kind are thofe, which afford a rich 
chyle and falubrious blood, which conduct 
this fluid more abundantly to the parts of gen- 
eration, and are on that account mildly diu- 
retic ; for inftance, milk, eggs, tender and 
noiuiming meat, herbs and roots of a mild, 
fpicy nature, and fuch as promote the i'ecre- 
tion of urine, moderate bodily exerciie, partic- 
ularly on horfe-back, &c. Merely ftimula- 
ting remedies, however, mould not be employ- 
ed without great precaution, efpecialiy by the 
infirm, and thofe beyond a certain age ; for 
the emiflion of femen, in thefe, is generally 
attended with debility and diiguft : while in 
young and robuft perfons there is no necefhty 
to increafe the fecretion of that fluid oy artifi- 
cial means , 
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There are like wife remedies of an oppolkc 
tendency, more efFectually anfwering the pur- 
pofe of moderating, or rather checking a too 
violent propenfity to venery, than thofe befora 
dated, with a view to promote it. In the pref- 
ent ftate of fociety, and particularly among 
maritime nations, where a great proportion of 
men and women are obliged to lead a fmgle 
life, the means conducive to di minim this paf- 
fion, deferves every attention. Of this nature 
are : 

i. A laborious and rigid life, much bodily 
exercife, little lleep,. and a fpare diet ; fo that 
the fluids may be more eafily conducted to 
other parts, and that they may not be pro- 
duced in a greater quantity, than is requihte- 
to the fupport of the body. For the fame 
reafon, it is advifable, as foon as the defire of 
committing exceffes rifes to any height, im- 
mediately to retort to fome ferious avocation,, 
to make ufe of lefs nutritious food and drink, 
to avoid all dimes peculiarly ftimulating to 
the palate, and to abftainfrom the ufe of wine, 
and other fpirituous liquors. 

2. To fhun every fpecies of excitement ; 
fuch as intimacy, with the other fex, amorous 

/erfations, libidinous narratives, fcduclive 
books, pictures, &c. 

3. A, cool regimen, in every refpecl : — 
hence Plato and Ariflotle recommended the 
cuflom of going barefoot, as a means of check- 
ing the ftimulus to carnal defire ; fo that this 
indecorous practice was confidered by the an- 
cients as a, fymbol of chaiiity. The cold bath 
was likewife fuggefted for the fame purpofe 5 
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-others again, among whom may be reckoned 
Pliny and Galen, advifed to wear thin meets 
of lead on the calves of the legs, and near the 
kidneys. — With the fame intention, and prob- 
ably with better effect, may he ufed the coal- 
ing fpecies of nourifhment, fuch as lettuce, 
water-purflane, cucumbers, &c. — for cdmmon 
drink, mere water; and, if the impulfe of 
paffion mould increafe, a fmalt quantity of ni- 
tre, vinegar, or vitriolic acid, may occafional- 
ly be added to the water, to render it more 
cooling. — Yet all thefe and fimilar remedies 
are of little or no advantage to the habitual 
voluptuary, efpecially if fubject. to hypochon- 
driacs. The exciting caufe in fuch perfons 
not unfrequently proceeds from a difeafed 
abdomen, which, as has been before obferved, 
may be fo much obftrufted, that all other 
remedies are in vain, until the material {timu- 
lus of fuch obftrucYions be removed. — Laftly, 

4. The various exientMnts, fuch as fpices of 
all kinds, and the fmoking of tobacco, vio- 
lent exercife, &c. are equally improper ; as 
thefe would inevitably impair the health of 
perfons naturally lean, fanguine, and choleric; 
while in cold and phlegmatic temperaments, 
they would rather tend to increafe than to 
abate the lliniulus. 

Having now, as far as was confident with 
the plan of this work, inveftigated both the 
beneficial and detrimental confequences of the 
fexual intercourfe, I propofe to conclude this 
fubiea with a concife view or the principal 
theories of generation, which have been offered 
by the ablcft phyfiologiils, and winch I have 
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extracted from the afore-mentioned work of 
Dr. Loder. 

*' The origin of the firft germ of the em- 
bryo, (fays the learned ProfelTor) and the 
manner of its formation, are fo obfcure, that 
of ail the conjectures made by the mcft atten- 
tive and ingenious obfervers, none has yet 
obtained general credit, or arrived at any de- 
gree of certainty. The fexual function ap- 
pears to belong to thofe fecrets of Nature, to 
the developement of which the powers of the 
human underftanding are altogether inade- 
quate. Yet it is not undeferving the attention 
of a reflecting mind, to become acquainted 
with the diverfified hypothefes that have pre- 
vailed on this fubject, and particularly thofe 
which have the greatefl fhare of probability 
in their favour. 

" Some of the ancient naturalifts have 
fearched for the firft: germ of the embryo, not 
within the bodies of4^e parents, but abfolute- 
ly in external objects ; while they maintained, 
that it is introduced from without, either by 
the air, or particular articles of nourimment ; 
and, if it happen to meet with a body qualifi- 
ed to effect its formation, it then receives life, 
and grows ; but, in the contrary cafe, it paff- 
es away unchanged. This whimfical con- 
jecture is undefervedly tranfmitted to our 
times, by the name of panfpermia ; — it is un- 
worthy of refutation, as it is unfounded, and 
totally inconfiitent with experience. 

" By another hypothecs (generatio aquivo- 
ca) it was afferted, that a variety of infects, 
and even of the fmallcr animals, may originate 
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from extraneous fubftances, by mere fermen- 
tation and putrefaction, without previous 
generation, or any intercourfe of males and 
females.— Thus maggots were faid to arife 
from putrifying meat, and in wounds ; fleas 
to grow in urine and feces, &c. But by more 
accurate obfervations we have learnt, that 
fuch vermin are only generated in putrefcible 
bodies, when the eggs of thofe infects, which 
feed upon putrid fubflances, have been previ- 
oufly depofited in them. — Yet there is a cer- 
tain kind of minute animals, which feem to 
receive life merely from the vivifying powers 
■of Nature, being bred, by infufion, in fubflan- 
ces foreign to their fpecies ; and to thefe per- 
haps the preceding theory is fo far applicable, 
as their origin is involved in obfcurity. 

" Other naturalifts have : the firft 

germ of the embryo exclusively to the femen 
of the male. Hence arofe the fingular opinion, 
that the imall embryo, with all its parts, is al- 
ready depofited vifibly in the femen ; or that 
it may be produced from this humour by mere 
fermentation, or chemical procefs, without the 
co-operation of the animal body. Hence alfo 
the hypothecs formerly maintained by feveral 
eminent writers, that the animalcule of the 
femen are to be confidered as germs of em- 
bryos ; that, with every intercourfe between 
the fexes, an innumerable quantity of thefe is 
introduced into the female parts of generation; 
that only one or two of fuch animalcule arrive 
at the ovaria, from thofe return to the womb, 
and proo-remvely grow there ; but that all the 
I i 
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others necefTarily perifh.* — This bold conjec- 
ture is not only incompatible with the wifdom 
of the Creator, but, befides other ftrong ar- 
guments againft it, in a manner refutes itfelf 
by this circumftance, that in very different 
creatures, for inftance, in men and in affes, 
there are found animalculse exactly fimilar, 
while in animals of the greatefc refemblance 
in other refpects, we meet with animalculae al- 
together different. For this reafon, they ought 
to be confidered as little creatures inherent in 
animal body, and which indeed may form 
effential part of a fruitful femen, but the 
i:fe of which is yet unknown. 

" Another feci of natural philofophers, who 
attributed to both fexes an equal mare in the 
procreating function, maintained, that the germ 
of the embryo originates in a mixture of the 
male and female femen, the latter of which 
proceeds from the ovaria. Among later nat- 
uralifts, the celebrated Buffon was the prin- 
cipal fupporter of this opinion. He endeavour- 
ed to efrablifh this hypothetical notion, by 
conjoining with it the idea of certain internal 
for?ns, which were requifite to the formation of 
the parts of the body ; in confequence of 
which he maintained, that the fex of the em- 



* LuJiv'ig v.n Hammcn, a you ig man, horn r.i Dantzig, during 
the time of his fludyiug medi ine at Leyderi, anil in the courfe of 
his microfcopical purfuits, difcovered, in tiic month of Augiift, 
1677,111 a drop of the femen of a cock recently di.'lc fttd, a kind 
of ocean, in which fwam thoufands of !kr!e, lively, ndtive animal?. 
The fame phenomenon was alfo obferved in the mature femen of 
Other male animals ; and in theft animalcu're were immediptrVy 
thought to he fern tiic germs of fubfequent perfect animals. I'y 
this t'ifcovery, a key was fuppofc i to be found, which would un- 
'ock the whole myftery of generation. 
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Bryo is determined by the circumftance of its 
confiding of a greater quantity of male or fe- 
male femen.— But, as the fuppofed female fe- 
men does not proceed from the ovaria, and as 
the ovaria are not connected with the womb 
by any tubes, but merely by folid ligaments, 
it follows that women fecern no femen, and 
what is improperly fo called, is only, as I have 
already obferved, a pituitous liquor fecreted 
from the uterus and the vagina. It is farther 
inconceivable, that the embryo could be en- 
dowed with corporeal parts, different from 
thofe of father and mother, if it originated 
merely in the mixture of the feminal fluids of 
both, and if thefe mould comprehend all the 
individual parts of the body. Befides, the 
fanciful internal forms of Buffon cannot be 
proved by any argument or -observation. 

" Again, others have afcribed the germ of 
the embryo to the mother alone, while they 
granted to the male femen no other power 
than that of vivification. Thefe philofophers, 
among whom we find Halter and Bonnet, 
ferioully afierted, that the whole body of the 
embryo lies already prepared in the ovary of 
the mother, fo that it requires only to be de- 
veloped, and that the male femen communi- 
cates merely the firft impulfe to this develope- 
ment. They certainly went too far in this af- 
fertion ; yet it is highly probable, that the 
crude matter already exifts in the ovary,- and 
that it is firft animated by the femen of the 
male, and thus qualified for its gradual for- 
mation. 
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" Refpecting the manner in which the em- 
bryo is formed, there prevail two principal 
theories, namely, that of evolution,* and that 

* "According to this theory, (fays the facetious Prof. Bls- 
menbach, of Gbttingen,) we, and indeed all the children of Adam, 
■were at one time, ipfofitio, ptr.t up in the two ovaria of our com- 
mon mother, Eve. There we lay, as it were, aflec-p ; and, though, 
aftoniilnngly little creatures, vet completely organized bodies, and 
perfect miniatures of the forms we have fince attained; for, lay 
Hallek, "All our vifcera, and lot: bines themfelves ivtr; then already 
"formed, although in a kind of f.uld flute" That which we call im- 
pregnation, is nothing elfe than the action of awakening the 
germ from its lethargic ftatc, by means of the male femen, which 
fhmulates the little creature's heart to the firft pulfation ; and 
fo on. 

" The fame kind of idea has lately induced a very celebrated 
naturaliflof Geneva, and a warm advocate of this theory, to plan 
out for us a hiflory of organized bodies previous to the date of 
impregnation ; from which we learn, 1. that we are all much older 
than we fuppofc ouifelves to be: 2- th3t all mankind are exactly 
of the fame age, the great-grandfather being not a fecond older 
than the younger! of his great-grandchildren ; 3. that this refi- 
pcctable age of ours may br about fix thoufand years. The fame 
natural hiftorian alfo entirely agrees in opinion with Bazin; that 
fince this charming longfciies of years, when we were all packed- 
together, along with Cain and Abel, and the other two hundred. 
thoufand millions of nun, which, accoiding to the belt calcula- 
tions, have fince that period gone — quo plus At/teas, qua Tullus di- 
ves, et Ancus ; in a word, fince the fifft creation, during which time 
we have been in a kind of lethargic fleep, though not entirely mo- 
tionlefs ; that during the whole fifty-feven centuries, I fay, pre- 
vious to our being awakened by the above-mentioned ftimulus, 
we were, according to Bazin's opinion, always growing by im- 
perceptible degrees ; for inttance, we were molt probably rather 
a li.ttle bigger at the time we lay befide Cain's nieces, than when 
all theit uncles and aunts were of the party, as it is very nat- 
ural to fuppofe, that we muff, then have been confiderahly more 
flraitened for room. In this manner, our apartment became 
gradually more ealy and commodious, in proportion as our fore- 
fathers were evolved; and we kept continually expanding onr- 
feives more and more, until the lucceffion of evolution at laft 
came to our turn ! ! ; ' 

Such is the ludicrous account of a theory which, though lead- 
ing to the moll extravagant and romantic coiiclutions, was fup-- 
ported by the great Baron Haller, and the late Italian philofo- 
pher, SfALi ANZAXi. Thefe eminent men have endeavoured tc 
fupport the doe'trinc of the pre-exiftence of complete organized 
ovaria <'i females before impregnation, by many 
experiments 1 at firft light, appeared to be 
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of gradual formation (epigenejis.j Agreeably 
to the former, it was conjectured, that all or- 
ganic bodies, which have already originated, 
or which may at any future time originate 
from one another, have been combined, or 
inclofed one within another as germs, from 
the firft creation of the world ; and that they 
required only a gradual evolution, to bring 
them to a ftate of perfection. The fupporter j 
of this theory alleged the initance ofthevine- 
fretter, which evidently contains in itfelf feveral 
generations, as likewife that of the butterfly, 
which lies already formed in its cafe, and va- 
rious other plaufible examples j but, above 
all, they endeavoured to explain their hypo- 
thelis by the origin of the chicken in the e^ j* 

fo for cooclufive, that they obtained full and general credit for 
more than thirty years. Prof. Blumenbach himfelf not only be- 
lieved in the truth of this abfurd doctrine, but defended it in 
many of his earlier writings. At length, however, the fuccefs he 
unexpectedly met with, in an experiment with a fpecies of a 
green-armed polypus (conferva fontmalh;) and its aftonilhingly 
rapid powers of reproduction, induced this candid philofophtr 
to acknowledge his former errors, and to publilh an ' EJfay en 
Generation,' in whkh he boldly attacks all former theories ; at- 
tempts to refute them, partly by argument, partly by his pecu- 
liarly humort.us mode of txpofing the incimfiftencies they lead 
to ; and, at the lame time, propofes a new hypotbefis, the fub- 
h.ince of which I (hall infert in afubfequent page, when the the- 
Of gradual foi motion will be conftdered. 

* To fuch readers as are deiirous to become more fully ac- 
quainted with the particulars of this extraordinary conje&ure, it 
miybe uftful to illuftqate it with the following account extracted 
from the Effi v before quoted, from the pen of Pro!. Blumenbach. 

" Mr Paul'" lavs he, " a natural hiftorian of gi :at reputaticn, 
has (in his preface to the 8th vol. of the CM 
v zz, & feq.) objected to Haller's demonftration, that allowmg 
the membranes of the yolk with its iavifiblc veffels to have pre- 
Kitted in the hen, yet it is poffible that the embryo is only formed 
during incubation, and that its blood-veffels v.i..:e with 

I I 2 
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which, however, is si direct demonftration of 
the contrary. The objections which have been 
flatted againfl this opinion, concerning the 

the blood-ve.TcIs.of the membranes of the yolk, and thus form an 
attajhtnofis. 

" Baron von Haller immediately declared loudly againft this 
objection, and denied it, as a thing akogether imptifiiblc, that tha 
tender veffels of the microfcopic embryo lhould be capable of 
anaftomofing with the large blood-veflels of the giant yolk. 

" But what is rather lingular is, that this very ingenious and 
meritorious author, who denies the poffibility of fuch an anaflo- 
mofis, fuppofes without any hefitation, and in the fame work, when 
explaining human conception, that the very minute germ, as foon 
as it has arrived at the cavity of the uterus, forms rin adhefidih 
with it, by means of the placenta ; — And how ?"— Juft in the fame; 
way that he denies it to the embryo of the hen; that is to fay, 
by an anaftomofis taking plai e between the microfcopic and ten- 
der branches of the umbilical veffels, and the giant ones of the 
maternal uterus. 

" The modern advocates for the theory of evolution have taken 
this obfervation of the yolk of the egg, as the prop of their hy- 
pothecs.— Long before tin's, however, the fpawn of the frog had 
been employed for the fame purpofe. 

" Nearly a century indeed before that period, SwaMMERDAM 
announced the wonderful difcovery, that the black points in 
fpawn of a frog were lb many perfectly-formed little frogs, and 
that they pre-exifted in the ovaria, although not difcoverabTe by 
the naked i 

" The good man fcemed to have had a prefentimtnt of the un- 
certainty and inftability of all vain worldly honours ; and he 
therefore, as is well known, foon after betook himfelf to a more 
folid enjoyment, in which Mauemoifelle Bourignon participated. 
And, indeed, it happened as he appears to have foreiVen ; for 
the ungrateful world now afcribe the merits of that difcovery to 
the celebrated Abbe Spalla.n^ani, who has maintained it in lev- 
eral of his writings, but more particularly in the fecond volume 
of his •• DiJJ'ertazioiil d Hie." Tom. xi. in Mo- 

dena, x;8c. 

" He cnlls the little black points of the fecundated fpawn of 
frogs, tadpoles, or young frogs ; and, as this little black point cx- 
;ict!y reft... iblgs the fame in the unfecundated fpawn, he reafons 
agreeably to his logic, that the tadpoles muft have exifted in the 
mother. — I do not know what would be thought of a chemift who 
fhouid affert that the * pre-exifted in a mafs of a: 

gam oi frlvcr, becaufe, when a weak folution of filvcr was poured 
on it, a utile tree fcemed to fpring our or it.-— Or.e ought to be 
afhamed of wafting much time in the refutation of an ailertion, 
which an) uupTejadiced perfou, who is not 
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minutenefs of the germs, and the production 
of monfters, or bodies of preternatural fhape, 
may be eafily removed ; but a more weighty 
objection made againft this theory is that which 
relates to the reftoration of parts loft from the 
body, and which appears to be irrefutable. 

gether unaecuftomed to obfervations of the kind, may convince 
birnfeif, every fpring. 

" Whoever has taken the trouble accurately to examine the 
fpawn of the frog, muft confefs, that the idea of demonstrating 
the little black points it contains to be fo many completely form- 
ed tadpoles, refembles Brother Peter's method of reasoning in the 
Tale of a Tub, where he demonftrates to his brothers, that a brown 
loaf is a piece of excellent roaffc mutton. — But the abettors of the 
theory of organized germs have gone a Step farther in fupport of 
their opinions. They refer to cafes where even young girls, in all 
their maiden chaftity, have become pregnant, from the untimely 
and premature evolution of one of thefe organized germs. 

" The concurrence of facts is fometimes molt wonderful. It 
happened, that in the very fame year, in which Swammerdam an- 
nounced his difcovery in the fpawn of the frog, a cafe was pub- 
lished in the Ephan. return nat. curkf. delivered to the fociety by 
a celebrated court-phyfician of thoie times, Dr. Claudius, which 
exactly fuited, as a confirmation of Swammerdam's opinion. — A 
miller's wife was delivered of a little girl, whofe belly feemed of 
an unufual lize. Eight days afterwards this big-bellied child was 
Seized with Such violent pains and reftlefihefs, that every one who 
was prefent thought it could not outlive the next inftant. The 
iick infant, however, in the mean time, actually bore a well-form- 
ed, elegant, lively little daughter, about the Size of one's middle 
finger, which was regularly baptized. During the time, and af- 
ter the birth, the waters, placenta, and other impurities were duly 
discharged ; but both the little mother and daughter died early 
on the following day ! ! I" (Prof. Blumenb,ach fays, in a note Sub- 
joined to this account, that he has made ufe of the very words of 
a contemporary phyfician, Dr. Otto,, who was confuited by the 
grandmother ("the miller's wife) during her pregnancy. His nephew 
has vindicated and illustrated the whole hiftory in a mod learned 
and ingenious manner : < D. C. J. Aug. Qttonu Epipia dt fetu fucr- 
ptro, five de fat it in f*tu.' WeiSfenfels, I74O, 8vo.) _ 

«' Baron von Halier very judicioufly claffes this cafe with an- 
other from the Transactions of the Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, where, on directing a young girl, bones, teeth and 
tairs wee found in a tumour of the niefeutery. Ihefetwo 
cafes he looks upon as principal evidences for the truth of the 
doctrine of g^rnis F e - cxiftin £ * n the mother. 
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Befides thefe confiderations, many arguments 
may be produced to (hew the futility of that 
doctrine. 

" More probable than the former, unques- 
tionably is the theory of gradual formation :* 
according to which it is fuppofed, that previ- 
ous to generation there exills no real germ, 
but crude matter only, from which the parts 
of the organic body are gradually formed. The 
power by which this formation is accomplifh- 
ed, is a certain formative effort pervading all 
nature, (nisus formativus ; vis plajiica, vis 
effentiaHs) manifefting its activity according to 
equal and determinate laws, although in a di£- 

* Another definition of Ffcigenefs deferves to be inferted here, 
as it is more concife, and as its author, Prof. Blumenbach, has 
not oniy embraced this dodtrine as the moft rational on a fubjexft 
of fo myfteriofls a nature, but lias likewifc been at great pains to 
elucidate the gradual formation of animate bodies by an addition- 
al hypothefis — his nifus formativus ( BilJu>igs-tritl>), or the fponta- 
neous effort of Nature in forming homogeneous fubftances. — u It 
is fuppofed," fays lie, " that the prepared, br.t at the fame time 
unorganized rudiments of the foetus, firft begin to be gradually 
organized, when it arrives at its place of deftination, at a due 
time, and under the neceffary circumitances. This is the doe- 
trine of Epigenefis." And with a view to corroborate this fup- 
pofuion, the learned ProiefloF makes the following categorical 
declaration : " 'That there is no fuch thing in nature, as prc-exijiing or' 
gonized germs ; hut that the unorganized matter of generation, after be- 
insr duly pi epatcd, and having arrived at its place of deftination, acquires 
a peculiar aSiion , or nifus , which nifus continues to operate through the 
Whole life of the animal, and that by it thefirfi form of the animal, or 
plant, is not only determined, but afterwards preferred, and tuhen de- 
ranged, is again rtftoied. A nifus, which fecms therefore to depend en 
the powers of life, but ■which is as dijiinil from the other qualities of liv- 
ing Lodits, fjcifiility, irritability, and contractility,) as from the common 
properties of dead matter ; that it is the chief principle of veneration, 
growth :d reproduction ; cti.d that to duhr.yuifh it from all 

Others . mative Nisus." 

I ii.all only add, th bis is, at prefent, the prevailing theory 
ia the Germaji Univc'riities ; though, ia reality, it leaves us as 
much in the darfc as any ether. 
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ierent manner, in the functions of nutrition 
and generation, as well as in the reftoration 
of parts accidentally loft. It may be fafely 
afferted, that this is a mere modification of the 
univerfal power of vitality \ if no obftacle be 
oppofed to this plaftic effort, the young organic 
body then receives its proper form ; but, in 
the contrary cafe, there arife various unnatural 
fhapes and monfters. By the influence of cli- 
mate, aliment, mode of living, and other in- 
cidental circumftances, this effort of Nature 
may, in the courfe of life, be varioufly modi- 
fied ; nay, it is liable to changes in the very 
nrft crude matter, or in the plaftic lymph, by 
the different conftitution of the male femen. — 
But the principal arguments in favour of the 
theory of gradual formation are juftly derived 
from the firft origin of plants, from the for- 
mation of the chick in the egg, and from the 
reproduction of fuch parts of the body as have^ 
been loft, either by accident or necefiity. 
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